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One of the most cheering 
symptoms of returning spring 
is the joyous step and look of elation with which 
our friend, the artist, announces the opening of 
the annual exhibition. With the first appearance 
of the crows and the daffodil the walls of the 
Fine Arts Building begin to blossom with freshly 
varnished canvases, and before the magnolias 
have put forth a bud its cool recesses are gar- 
nished with summer landscapes. It was the 
twenty-fourth exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists that opened in New York at the-end 


The Spring Exhibitions 


of March and presented to the public the best. 


display of pictures the organization has ever ex- 
hibited. Of the three hundred paintings about 
half were landscapes, and although the figure 
painters presented such notable work as Whis- 
tler’s L’Andalousienne and Alexander’s The 
Black Cat, the greatest progress shown was in 
this field of art. Speaking of this tendency of 
American artists to work in landscape Mr. Arthur 
Hoeber says in the Commercial Advertiser: 
“‘ American costumes and houses, particularly of 
the twentieth century, do not lend themselves to 
the pictorial. The practical commercial life of 
the nation is not conducive to much artistic in- 
spiration. We have no picturesque peasantry, 
and the severe black garb of the men offers little 
for the making of pictures.” There is humor in 
this explanation. Is it the picturesque garb of 
Millet’s Sower that speaks to us from his can- 
vas, or is it the poetry of toil? We have toil 
enough in America, and, clothe it in what gar- 
ments you will, there is poetry in it for the painter 
who has the grace to interpret it. The truth is 
the American artist is out of sympathy with his 
environment; the splendid industrial progress, the 
intense earnestness of the struggle for social and 
material betterment, make no appeal to him. 
Even the martial achievements of the American 
volunteer on foreign soil, with all the pictorial 
possibilities of a tropical environment, fail to 
awaken his enthusiasm. He leaves them to a Rus- 
sian painter to celebrate. He still goes abroad 
for his inspiration and his subjects, and is still 
guided by the influence of foreign traditions—or 


else settles down to the study of landscape, in 
which, after all, his best work is done. 

This is the more to be regretted because Ameri- 
can artists are finding recognition at home and 
abroad for the excellent quality of their work- 
manship. At the exhibition of the Vienna Acad- 
emy of Art, which opened on April 8, sixteen 
American artists, including Hitchcock, Bridgman, 
Bisbing, Dannat, Stewart, and Vail, were repre- 
sented by some forty canvases. At the Salon in 
Paris, which opened April 29, seventy-two Ameri- 
cans were represented, and the general character 
of their work received high praise from com- 
petent French critics. The Salon as a whole, 
however, was disappointing to those who look to 
this great annual exhibition for an expression of 
all that is best in the art of France and of the 
world. There was a lack of fresh ideas and origi- 
nal treatment among the older men and little evi- 
dence of superior talent among those just coming 
into notice. The disappearance of the “ exhibi- 
tion picture ” was noted with some regret by regu- 
lar visitors, for though it was often sensational 
both in size and in subject, it represented more 
of conscious effort and painstaking workmanship 
than was to be observed among the less preten- 
tious canvases which fill its place. It is in the 
Luxembourg Gallery that American art makes its 
best and most permanent impression abroad. 
After its three weeks’ closing for the hanging of 
the new pictures acquired during the year this 
gallery reopened on April 1, and the prominence 
given to American paintings in its foreign section 
was one of the noteworthy features of this year’s 
display. “The number of American artists 
whose works have been purchased by the French 
government to be placed in the Luxembourg is 
equal to the pictures bought for the same pur- 
pose from the painters of all the other foreign 
countries combined,” says the correspondent of 
the New York Tribune, and the prominence 
given to the works of Messrs. Saint-Gaudens, 
Whistler, Sargent, Dannat, John Alexander, Wal- 
ter MacEwen, Walter Gay. Henry Mosler, Alex- 
ander Harrison, and Winslow Homer is gratify- 
ing to Americans—although here, as everywhere, 
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they could wish that the subjects treated were 
more typical and interpretative of American na- 
tional life and achievements. 





The chance that brought 
Lord Kelvin and Sefior San- 
tos-Dumont to this country at the same time lends 
interest to the former’s disparaging criticism of 
the “ airship” as a means of transportation. .As 
if in response to the dictum of the famous scien- 
tist, the inventor of the dirigible balloon contrib- 
utes an article to the New York Independent in 
which he records this remarkable prophesy: 


Airships and Aeroplanes 


I am twenty-eight years of age, and within my 
lifetime—possibly within ten years—I expect to see 
atrial navigation an accomplished fact, and pas- 
sengers carried across the ocean, between Paris 
and New York, by airship. The mere fact that the 
few years during which I have been working alone 
and practically without encouragement have sufficed 
to demonstrate the practicability of constructing a 
dirigible airship gives me the greatest hope as 
regards what will be achieved in the future. For a 
while, of course, the airship will be useful chiefly 
for exhibition purposes and for war operations, but 
later it will develop commercial advantages. These 
advantages will be realized from the airship long 
before the flying machine will be an accomplished 
fact. Such a flying machine, which is very different 
from an airship, will doubtless be invented some 
day, but it is not time yet. On such an airship as 
mine the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy can 
be used in war, and this would greatly add to its 
value during hostile operations. I have not tried 
wireless telegraphy from the airship to the earth, 
but there is no reason why it should not be success- 
ful. I have an apparatus ready for use and shall 
probably try it in this country. I was planning to 
try it when the Monte Carlo trip was made, but 
gave up the project for a time. 


The Brazilian aéronaut’s visit to the United 
States was for the purpose of making preparations 
for the contest at St. Louis next year, for which 
the business shrewdness of the directors of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition has provided a 
one hundred thousand dollar prize fund. That 
this contest will prove one of the greatest ad- 
vertising features of the fair need not close our 
eyes to the probable scientific interest of the trial. 
Lord Kelvin to the contrary—and this is written 
with proper humility—the experience gained in 
the navigation of the air with dirigible balloons 
must be of service to the future inventor of the 
first successful flying mac ~. The problems to 
be solved and the difficuli:.s co be overcome by 
the experimenter with kites and aéroplanes are 
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quite different from those which have thus far 
been met by the members of the Aéronautical 
Society of Paris; yet it is not impossible that a 
combination of, or compromise between, the 
principle of the dirigible balloon and that of the 
aéroplane may produce the successful airship of 
the future. The comparative stability of the bal- 
loon may at least afford a vantage ground from 
which to operate the aéroplane in its initial stages, 
for until the tendency to pitch forward, which 
(according to Mr. Albert Merrill, of the Boston 
Aéronautical Society) is an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to aéroplane navigation, has been over- 
come, the form of airship on which Professor 
Langley, Mr. Maxim, and others have expended 
much time and pains must remain too hazardous 
to support the inventor in its experimental flights. 
It is too much to expect that a serviceable aéro- 
plane can be produced in time to take part in the 
St. Louis contest, and yet we may look forward 
to a future trial between airships fashioned on the 
two contrasting principles that will exceed in 
interest all previous attempts to navigate the air. 
Such a contest may conceivably be hastened by 
the “commercial enterprise” of exposition offi- 
cials in their endeavor to attract great crowds of 
visitors to a world’s fair. The advantage to 
science and to the progress of civilization will not 
be lessened by that fact, although the invasion of 
any field of scientific experiment by the “ arts of 
the showman” may be distasteful to those en- 
gaged therein. 





Love of ceremony is a passion 
planted deep in the human heart. 
That it increases with the growth of nations, the 
diffusion of wealth, and the development of civili- 
zation may be illustrated from our own history. 
The installation of the new president of Colum- 
bia University exceeded in pomp and stateliness 
the inauguration of some of the earlier Presidents 
of the United States; and the launching of an 
emperor’s yacht, or the dedication of a monu- 
ment to Rochambeau is to-day made the occasion 
of solemn embassies and international courtesies 
more elaborate than formerly signalized the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace. Our honored Presi- 
dent is often spoken of as the most democratic of 
Americans, and yet he attends one of these simple 
functions escorted by a troop of cavalry and a 
squad of mounted police. The simple manners 
of our forefathers have been quite outgrown, and 
among the important qualifications of an ambassa- 
dor of the United States are a shapely calif and a 
figure that lends itself to court costume. Finding 


Two Coronations 


ourselves as a people more and more devoted 
to ceremony, both in our national life and in the 
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private functions of polite society, we may not 
consistently criticize the elaborate preparations 
for the coronations of two monarchs in Western 
Europe this spring. The accession of the youth- 
ful King Alfonso to the diminished prerogatives 
of Charles V. and Philip II. seems pathetic by 
contrast, and yet it will be celebrated with a state 
and ceremony recalling the traditions of ancient 
grandeur. 

For several months the young Alfonso has been 
learning the arts of king-craft and studying the 
needs of his people, while his whole life has been 
moulded in accordance with the demands of a 
kingly station. It is to be hoped that his study 
will not be unproductive of good both for him and 
for his people. 

The functions attending the coronation of King 
Edward in England will altogether overshadow 
in splendor and importance those of the puny 
King of Spain. Edward’s love of magnificence 
has been displayed on many less important occa- 
sions. At the opening of parliament in January 
and on the occasion of holding his first court on 
March 14 the display and ostentation were in 
marked contrast with the quiet setting of similar 
events in the reign of Victoria; we may therefore 
look for the finest spectacle of recent years in 
celebration of the advent of the “ gay” prince to 
the throne of his ancestors. The government of 
Great Britain and its dependencies will go on 
much the same lines as if Edward had never worn 
a crown; but the taste of those multitudes who, 
according to Mark Twain, dearly “love a lord,” 
will be gratified by the spectacle of that “ power 
and conspicuousness ” which, in our hearts, we all 
profoundly worship. Thus “the divinity that 
doth hedge a king” puts to the blush once more 
that “dignity of human nature” in which we 
would all like to believe, but concerning which 
our souls are full of misgivings. 





“What to Eat” is the significant title 
of a well rurtured monthly that comes 
to our table of exchanges garnished 
with a portrait of the immortal Pickwick and bear- 
ing in its “ Contents” many appetizing sugges- 
tions of gastronomic delights. “ International 
Food Studies,” “ Delicious Beverages for May,” 
“New Cherry Ways,” “Illustrated Dishes,” 
“Food and Marketing in Porto Rico,” and “A 
Musical Cooking Apparatus” are but a few of 
the hints it brings us of the rare possibilities of 
kitchen economy in these modern days. The de- 
lightful introduction it affords us into the myster- 
ies of “Chicken Soufflé” and “Strawberry 
Sponge Cups,” the information it brings that arti- 
chokes were served after the lettuce salad at a 
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dinner given Prince Henry in New York, its dis- 
cussion of “ Vegetarians vs. Meat Eaters,” the 
union it suggests between “ Harmony and Gas- 
tronomy,” the rare possibilities it describes in a 
“collarette luncheon” would touch the heart of 
the most blasé old “diner-out” in the world. 
There is but one fault we would find with it. We 
have searched its pages from cover to cover, and 
there is not an article in it about pie. This 
neglect of our favorite American dish is wholly 
inexcusable, the moré so as we find by going over 
its table of menus for May that, with any number 
of salads and ices and crullers and cream puffs, it 
allows us pie only twice a week—an utterly in- 
sufficient allowance, as any one who knows the 
secret of our strength as a nation and the founda- 
tion of our industrial supremacy must admit. We 
quote from another of our exchanges, the New 
York Times: 


Pie is the American synonym of prosperity and 
its varying contents the calendar of ‘the changing 
seasons. Pie is the food of the heroic. No pie- 
eating people can ever be permanently vanquished. 
It is a significant historical fact that England's 
glory was greatest in the days when her gallant 
sons ate pie. The mailed knights whose deeds 
reflected honor on the British name and the later 
heroes who brought under the dominion of the 
British crown the teeming millions of the Eastern 
world were voracious eaters of pie. Then slowly 
the pernicious influence of the shopkeeping element 
grew, and gradually the generous dimensions of the 
pie were reduced, until now it has dwindled to the 
insignificant tart. As the pie declined the high 
ideals were lowered and the prestige and power of 
Great Britain were dissipated. Not even the tart 
is included in the rations of the army in South 
Africa, and hence the British victories have been 
few and the bitter taunts of Kipling have been 
many. True, there are doctors who preach against 
the pie habit and who profess to search for an 
antitoxin for the extinction of the pie microbe; but 
no one has ever known a doctor to refuse a second 
piece of pie. This attitude of the medical men is 
easily explained. There was needed for the perfect 
enjoyment of pie only the quality of prohibition, 
so while the doctors execrate they eat. 

In our own glad and fortunate country the sea- 
sons are known by their respective dominant pies— 
for each there is an appropriate pie, with apple pie 
for all the year round. Thus the winter months 
constitute the mince pie season, this highly spiced, 
juicy, and meaty composition having the power to 
maintain the normal temperature of the body in 
zero weather. With the early spring come the light 
and joyous custard, lemon, and rhubarb pies to 
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quiet the tender yearnings for the undefined. The 
perfect days of June welcome the lip-painting berry 
pies, which increase in variety through July and 
until August offers the luscious peach. Then, as 
nature paints the forests with her magic brush, 
comes in the golden glory of the year, the royal 
pumpkin pie! 


To this superb menu of desserts we would add 
only the three kinds of pie mentioned by a wait- 
ress in a Canadian restaurant in response to an 
anxious inquiry for a bill of fare, viz., “ open- 
face, crossbar and kivered top—all filled with 
dried apples.” With such a tempting diet list as 
this before one there could arise no question as to 
“What to Eat;” it would only be “go in and 
conquer!” 





There could scarcely be a 
more striking and painful 
loss to American letters than 
that occasioned by the deaths of Frank R. Stock- 
ton at Washington on April 20, and of Bret Harte 
in London on May 6. Both men were absolutely 
individual and original in their work. Mr. Stock- 
ton was almost unique in his field. From the 
date of his first sensational success, The Lady or 
the Tiger? to the publication a few weeks ago 
of his most recent novel, Kate Bonnet, he rarely 
if ever deviated from his own high standard of 
conscientious work. He never wrote simply for 
the public taste. He never catered to any passing 
literary fad. His humor was sunny, real, and 
never forced. It was a peculiar humor that made 
its point by the absolute seriousness with which 
the author treated the illogicality of a situation. 
He never laughed with the reader, nor pointed 
out where the reader should laugh. It is notice- 
able how free from sting it all was. It 
gave offense to no one; it ridiculed nothing 
sacred nor ideal; it did not hurt the tenderest 
feelings. Mr. George Cary Eggleston, Mr. Stock- 
ton’s intimate friend, in a beautiful appreciation 
of the dead author has feelingly said: 


A Loss to American 
Literature 


His literary style was simple in an extreme 
degree. He wrote precisely as he talked. The 
sentence that one would naturally use in familiar 
speech was the sentence that he used in writing. 
He had no affectations, no pretenses, no shams or 
falsities of any kind. He looked at life with open 
and very compassionate eyes. In his love for his 
fellow men he was fit fellow of Abou Ben Adhem. 
I sincerely think that God never created a better 
man that Francis Richard Stockton. 


With the possible exception of Mark Twain, 
no name in American literature is better known 
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the world over than that of Bret Harte. The 
full extent of his work and its influence will prob- 
ably not be entirely known for many years. ~Yet 
certain things may even now be pointed out. 
Bret Harte marks the beginning of what has come 
to be known as the story of real American life. 
He is the precursor in his realistic methods of 
such minute studies of locality as those of Miss 
Wilkins or Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. There is, 
however, a wide gap between these modern 
writers and Bret Harte; and this very gap sug- 
gests his place. He is the portrayer of Western 
mining life as seen on the Pacific coast at the time 
of the gold fever in California. His work is dis- 
tinctly of the old school, such as that in the work 
of Hay and the earlier work of Twain, a strange 
mixture of poetry infused into vivid realism. His 
influence was widespread both here and abroad. 
The debt of Kipling to Bret Harte is heavy, and 
will some day be worked out by the literary stu- 
dent. The debt of all modern short story writers 
will also some day be known. For Bret Harte 
was in some ways the ideal teller of the short 
story, the narrator who narrates, directly and 
pointedly, leaving the tale to tell its own moral. 





The pitiful tragedy that carried 
off the brilliant author of The 
Hon. Peter Sterling and Janice Meredith has de- 
prived American literature of one of its most 
fruitful writers and has cut short a promising 
career. Confined from his youth to the indoor 
life of the student by physical infirmities that, 
while they deformed his body, seemed to add a 
clearer insight and a finer culture to his mind, his 
earliest work was of the bookish type, dear to the 
scholar, but on which literary reputations are 
never built. It is interesting to note that his 
first published work was a Webster Genealogy, 
Compiled for Presentation by Noah Webster, New 
Haven, 1836. With Notes and Corrections, by 
his Great-grandson, Paul Leicester Ford, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Privately Printed, 1876. Of his 
many historical brochures The True George 
Washington and The Many-Sided Franklin are 
the most familiar, and illustrate as well as any his 
peculiar interest in the personality of historical 
characters and his painstaking fondness for de- 
tails. 

As we recall his faithfulness to his own ideals, 
and his courage in the presence of death, so 
strangely contrasted with the physical superiority 
and moral deformity of his brother, we are 
tempted to give point to the comparison by a 
reference to the superior manliness produced by a 
purely intellectual training as opposed to our 
development of the athletic side of human nature. 


Paul Leicester Ford 
































The Larger Politics: 


The Unrest on the Continent ..........06 seecesess Spectator (London) 


The dry bones are stirring on the Continent in 
a way which, even if the ultimate result should 
prove not to be great, should keenly interest all 
politicians. “We write in England about Conti- 
nental “ Socialists,” and “ Collectivists,” and 
“ Radicals,” and “ riotings,” but those familiar 
words do but obscure the great general movement 
actually going on. Everywhere, except perhaps 
in Switzerland, those who work with their hands, 
including in all countries the agricultural laborers, 
and in some a large section of the peasants be- 
sides, are expressing with violence three ideas: 
one that they are overworked, another that they 
ought to have, and therefore will have, more 
physical comfort in their daily lives, and a third 
that they can alter neither toil nor payment for 
toil until they become an effective force in the 
government of the country. The workers are 
seeking an eight hour day as an ideal, and in- 
sisting by strikes, and even more violent expedi- 
ents, that nine hours shall be the maximum. The 
new passion for more comfort, which is the sec- 
ond idea, is easy to understand. The workers see 
that every other class has got it; that they are 
better lodged, have more to eat, are warmer both 
out of doors and at home; and being, as another 
result of education, more nervous and less tough, 
less of savages in fact, they want to share in those 
advantages. They demand here better lodging, 
there cheaper food, in places near forests more 
warmth, everywhere, as the quick road to these 
things, higher wages. The upper classes, who 
do not possess the accumulated mass of capital 
with which the same classes work in England, re- 
fuse these demands, and the consequence is what 
we see: fighting in Belgium and a demand for 
universal suffrage ; fighting in Italy and a marked 
growth of Socialism, that is, of Radicalism with 
social objects; fighting in Spain, with a cry for 
the “ expropriation ” of the wealth of the Church, 
and grave signs of hostility to landlords; an in- 
crease of the Socialist party in Germany from 
493,000 voters to 2,107,000; sporadic rioting in 
Austria, where the racial divisions break all move- 
ments; and the spread in Russia of a discontent 
which shows itself in urban insurrections, in 
assassinations, and in movements like that which 
ended in the sacking of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s chateau. In France, it is true, 
the fear of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s firmness 
is so great that external order is maintained, 
but even there a whole corps d’armée was 
recently moved to prevent a strike, and the 
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addresses put out by the Radical party on the eve 
of the elections were choked with promises of 
plans for the increase of the workers’ physical 
comfort. In France, as in Germany, the 
workers, having already universal suffrage, ask 
for no change in the constitution ; but everywhere 
else this is the panacea through which the dis- 
contented hope to compel the State, which they 
think omnipotent, to become friendly to their de- 
mands. In each country the grand lever is to be 
used in a different way, but in each with the 
same object—viz., to facilitate a dead upheaval of 
the working class in the social scale. - The 
workers do not as a mass, we fancy, expect to be 
masters in their respective countries, and they 
care very little, we suspect, for the abstract “ doc- 
trines” they profess; but they insist that they 
shall not be overworked, and that they shall have 
a larger share out of the common fund which, as 
they all maintain, they create. Upon this last 
subject they are convinced to fatuity, and are al- 
most, or quite, beyond the reach of argument, re- 
fusing to admit even that a thousand. men in a 
factory without a chief and capital are as power- 
less as a thousand men in the field without a gen- 
eral and without commissariat. 

As yet the chances of the workers on the Con- 
tinent do not appear very hopeful. They have 
no Poor Law to help them and no mass of savings, 
and without either they cannot succeed through 
general strikes. They cannot keep idle for any 
time, and if they try voting without violence they 
are overborne by the weight of the peasant vote. 
(The peasant, be it remembered, does not feel 
overworked, because he settles his own hours, and 
though he is frightened by the low prices and 
high taxes, he has nearly as muth coarse food and 
as good a house as he ever had.) As to violence, 
the workers, though most of them have been 
drilled and many have revolvers, do not fight well, 
conscription, we fancy, having increased instead 
of diminishing the dread entertained by the popu- 
lace of regular troops, with their weapons of pre- 
cision. On the other hand, the governments are 
determined not to yield to threats, and the em- 
ployers have become—probably as an effect of 
insult—extraordinarily bitter and reluctant to 
accept compromise. The prospect, therefore, is 
one of a short, localized, and irregular civil war, 
ending as a rule in a sullen return of the workers 
to their ordinary vocations with apparently noth- 
ing gained. 

Nevertheless, it is probable that considerable 
changes will result. The “ disturbances ” are ex- 
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ceedingly inconvenient to employers, who find 
their “hands” in permanent opposition, who 
have to apologize to their customers for breaches 
of contract, and who, in many cases at least, know 
that the grievances have solid foundation. The 
governments, though determined, do not want 
disorder, and excessively dislike using their con- 
script troops against the people of their own 
cities. Furthermore, the workers have votes, and 
to arouse the bitter hostility of masses of voters 
seems to governments, to party chiefs, and to the 
whole upper class exceedingly unwise. They are 
always dreading lest the peasantry should be con- 
verted, or should come to terms with the artisans, 
when there might be a cataclysm most menacing 
to property. Above all, the great burgesses, who 
have to live in the cities, and who are held re- 
sponsible by opinion if authority is overthrown, 
are most anxious to restore quiet without excit- 
ing, it may be for ever, fierce anger among the 
most numerous section of their constituents. We 
anticipate, therefore, as an outcome of ‘the exist- 
ing ferment a distinct development of the desire 
for compromise, a disposition to increase wages, 
and a collapse more or less sudden of the reso- 
lution to adhere to the traditional stint of work. 





Alfonso Xiil. and His Opportunities. .W. Littlefield.. New York Times 


In Spain the executive head is literally vested 
in the sovereign. The ministry is an actual 
board of advisers, and not a select committee of 
parliament, responsible for the behavior of the 
monarch, as is the case in Great Britain. But 
there is a vast difference between what the mon- 
arch of Spain can do and what circumstances and 
persons will permit him to perform. The security 
of his dynasty, even the tranquillity of his reign, 
rests upon “Spanish patriotism.” Spanish pat- 
riotism is a very curious thing. It is even more 
ambitious in its exactions than Socialism. If So- 
cialism demands that the State owes every man 
a living, Spanish patriotism requires that every 
patriot shall be kept in luxury. If the luxury is 
not readily forthcoming the individual helps him- 
self according to his opportunities. This is true 
of every branch of the administrative system— 
from the clerk who sells government stamps to 
the captain of a Spanish man-of-war, who pro- 
visions his vessel in a foreign port and pockets the 
difference between the actual price of the goods 
and the account turned in to the government. 
This seems reprehensible to us, but in Spain it is 
one of the perquisites of patriotism. 

It may be asked: Even supposing that the 
Spanish administrative system compels a mon- 
arch, if he would keep his throne, to move along 
the lines of least resistance, is there no hope of a 
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legislative revolution in a country in which uni- 
versal suffrage prevails? At present there is 
none, and for two reasons: In the first place, 
the dominating party on the eve of a general 
election negotiates with the various opposition 
factions by distributions of political gifts until the 
exact character of its majority is an assured fact, 
and in the second, the genuine reformative and 
progressive elements of Spanish life hold them- 
selves aloof from politics. The result is that the 
cry of the opposition is naturally for revolution. 
When this seems imminent the most powerful op- 
posing faction is brought within the fold of the 
party in power by appeals to that Spanish patriot- 
ism which I have described, and its late com- 
rades can only continue their dismal howl. See- 
ing no direct personal benefit in espousing the 
cause of practical reform, no political leader cares 
to go into civil life in search of it. 

But if the political leaders ignore reform in its 
passive state they are only too eager to turn it to 
their account the moment it finds expression in 
public demonstration. It is an unfortunate condi- 
tion of Spanish civilization that no worthy, high- 
minded remonstrance can be made against a per- 
nicious situation without certain factions of the 
opposition giving it their stamp and attempting 
to turn it into an overt revolutionary movement. 
Two years ago it was the Carlists who tainted a 
rational and justifiable movement of the Catalon- 
ians for fiscal autonomy, similar to that for cen- 
turies enjoyed by the Basque Provinces. Last 
winter it was the anarchists and professional 
rioters who, by their excesses in Barcelona and 
Madrid, turned the cause of long-suffering labor 
into a campaign against all organized govern- 
ment. 

The curiously insincere form of Spanish elec- 
tions naturally leads to the formation of dynastic 
groups of renegades from the two great dynastic 
parties, the Conservative and the Liberal. These 
groups occasionally combine and look to the 
throne for a recognition of the growing strength, 
holding as a threat their possible alliance 
with the anti-dynastic parties—Carlists, Repub- 
licans, Socialists. Of these last the Carlists are 
pretty well broken up into three groups, the 
Ultramontanes, led by Sefior Nocedal, editor of 
El Siglo Futuro, who place the Catholic religion 
before Carlism in their propaganda ; the moderate 
Carlists, led by Don Carlos himself, who are op- 
posed to overt acts of revolution, but who hope 
to win by educating the people to the justice of 
the cause .of the pretender; and the out-and-out 
revolutionary Carlists, who are constantly calling 
for an appeal to arms, and who are ready to 
adopt any revolutionary demonstration as their 
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own. The Republican party, composed of old- 
fashioned, middle-class politicians, has lost much 
of its coherence since the death of Castelar and 
its other leaders, Ruiz Zorrilla and Gabriel Rod- 
riguez, although its exiles in Paris and London 
still support a paper and dream dreams of a 
democratic Spain. Socialism, which in Spain has 
developed as it has in Italy, by dint of Socialistic 
education and oppressive measures against indi- 
vidual liberty, has recruited its most shining lights 
from the old Republican party. 

The main elements of “Spanish patriotism ” 
are represented by Liberals and Conservatives 
who, in general terms, differ from each other sim- 
ply as to the mere details of applied “ patriotism,” 
without questioning the nature of the principle 
itself. Here men, and not politics, count. Sil- 
vela, who barely manages to keep the old Conser- 
vative party of Canovas together, and the present 
premier, Sagasta, whose time must be pretty well 
occupied with arranging who shall be the expon- 
ents of Liberal “ patriotism ” when he shall with- 
draw. Montero Rios, Vega de Amijo, Moret, and 
Canalejas are all honorable candidates for the 
Liberal premiership, although owing to their 
diverse opinions on economics and religion, they 
could not be made to work together in a single 
cabinet. Sefior Silvela, although lacking the will 
of his powerful predecessor, has already shown 
his ability in selecting able lieutenants in Sefior 
Villaverde, General Azcarraga, and Sefiors Dato, 
Pidal, and Tejuda, but in spite of the fact of his 
conservatism, he is too conscious of the actual 
needs of Spain to command, at the present hour, 
a formidable majority of “ patriotic” legislators. 
His attempt two years ago to reduce expenditures 
by cutting down the army and naval budgets is 
still remembered. 

It will thus be seen that Alfonso XIII. will be- 
gin his reign with little likelihood of immediate 
changes in the Spanish situation. But he is 
young and the forces of reform in the Peninsula 
will grow with him. Sooner or later he must 
comprehend their meaning, and sooner or later 
. they must identify themselves with political 
life. In the meantime it should be _ re- 
membered that Spain is actually jin a_ state 
of transition, that her most potent forces 
are not expended in riotous demonstrations 
or in the bayonets and rifle bullets by 
which these demonstrations are put down. Be- 
neath the outward expressions of anarchy met by 
military despotism the sober, intelligent, and truly 
patriotic industrial forces of Spain are slowly 
paving the way to a new future. The National 
Union, which so far has refused to ally itself with 
any political party, is growing in strength and 


‘Socialist alliance. 
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dignity. It has gathered about it the commer- 
cial chambers and corporation associations as well 
as the trades unions, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when its representatives in the Cortes will 
be able to force the Clericals and the adherents 
of the old military régime to recognize this sim- 
ple economic fact: The development of the nat- 
ural resources of the country can no longer be 
hampered and demoralized by the forced support 
of useless hordes of military and clerical drones. 
Then will come the opportunity for Alfonso de 
Bourbon. 


iin Mme GIR ii ia ciccvisiiecesecvas New York Evening Post 


The second balloting in the French arrondisse- 
ments resulted, as was anticipated, in further 
gains for the government. The two weeks’ inter- 
val between the elections and the reballoting is 
the occasion for the application of all the political 
arts, and naturally the ministry has the advantage 


-in the bargaining. 


This means, first, that the Nationalists have not 
been able to persuade the country that M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau is the enemy of the army, and so 
of France; and, second, that the doctrinaire Pro- 
gressists, who follow M. Méline, have failed to 
alarm the average voter on the subject of the 
From two very bitter attacks 
the government issues unscathed. Regarded ex- 
clusively from the parliamentary point of view, 
the voting means that the support of the Socialists 
—whether “reds” or “yellows”—is no longer 
indispensable to the life of the ministry, though it 
is hardly likely that the premier will turn from 
the allies who have made his great success pos- 
sible. 

Persistent rumors that M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
will resign, and make over the honors of the vic- 
tory to another, fortunately lack confirmation. 
France could ill afford to lose her greatest prem- 
ier since Gambetta. In a most stormy period he 
has consistently exemplified a kind of high oppor- 
tunism, the command of which is the supreme 
test of statesmanship. He found the country ir- 
ritated to the last degree by imagined attacks 
upon the army, and the army in the hands of 
scoundrels of the Mercier type, whom no one 
dared displace. His appointment as War Min- 
ister of Gallifet, the hero of the forlorn hope at 
Sedan, silenced criticism and made the purging of 
the general staff seem the most natural thing in 
the world. Similarly, when he found that the 
Socialist alliance was a political necessity, he 
frankly accepted its conditions, and chose M. Mil- 
lerand to be his Minister of Commerce—a So- 
cialist, to be sure, but a man so moderate, so 
sagacious, so regardful of the conditions of great 
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reforms, that his most sincere opponents have had 
little to criticize in his conduct in office. Again, 
M. Delcassé in the Foreign Office displayed a 
decision and dash, both in the Turkish affair and 
in the rapprochement with Italy, which gave the 
lie to those who declared the ministry was un- 
patriotic; while M. Paul Deschanel brought to the 
presidency of the Chamber rare qualities of elo- 
quence, and did much to raise debate from the 
level of routine, or stark abuse, to that of genuine 
political oratory. To sum up, M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau has trusted less to theoretical political 
consistency, or to ingenious compromise, than 
to the integrity and ability of the men of 
many minds who make up his cabinet. This 
has given to his administration a personal stamp 
and distinction which recalls the early days of the 
present republic—the Thierses, Ferrys, and Gam- 
bettas. Whether a successor could organize and 
control such a cabinet is very doubtful, and this 
leads to the sincerest hope that M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will remain and enjoy the fruits of the 
victory which he has so handsomely won. 

Of course, the great political achievement of his 
administration has been the taming of the Social- 
ists. He found them a revolutionary party, but 
soon mobilized, through M. Millerand’s effective 
assistance, a parliamentary group; and now these 
moderate Socialists are going over to the historic 
Radical party. This tends to avert a social peril 
which the great strikes of the past year have em- 
phasized ominously; while it certainly leaves the 
remaining Socialists as good a hope of concrete 
legislative reform as before. 

Historically, the Waldeck-Rousseau govern- 
ment will be remembered as that which saw the 
complete downfall of the various monarchical and 
anti-Republican factions. A very short time ago 
the Legitimists, Orleanists, and Bonapartists at 
least had the prestige that attaches to aristocratic 
movements, and something of the glamour which 
invests impossible royalties. To-day all that fad- 
ing glory has for ever departed. The Mon- 
archists of all degrees have let themselves be 
drawn in with a ruck of those who merely hate the 
Jew, or laok for a vague man on horseback, or 
detest the established order because it is the 
established order. This crazy mixture of the Fau- 
bourgs Saint-Germain, Montmartre, and Saint- 
Antoine was essentially Parisian. The sober 
good sense of the provinces has rejected it abso- 
lutely, and the Nationalists in Paris itself, where 
they still have a large majority, only await for 
their political dissolution the hour not long to be 
deferred when they shall appear ridiculous to all 
‘men. 

It would be a far easier task for a new premier 
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to rule France than it has been for M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, but it is to be hoped that he will profit 
by the era of good feeling which he has brought 
out of the affaire. The opposition parties, so the 
Paris correspondent of the London Times relates, 
are so Satisfied with the minor successes of a 
variegated campaign as almost to forget their 
beating. This is a rare condition in French poli- 
tics, a condition which no one is so likely to per- 
petuate as M. Waldeck-Rousseau. France needs 
him, for he has the knack of seeing beyond ex- 
pediencies to policies, having what Talleyrand 
regarded as the final accomplishment of a states- 


man—a sense for the future—l’avenir dans 
l’esprit. , 
IIE cis ct cscecducecsisbesmansssnens teaneveees . Outlook 


From this side of the Atlantic we take a glance 
at Italian politics, we contrast Italy of to-day with 
that Rome which occupied so much space in our 
school books and with the indefatigable Italy of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, and hastily in- 
clude her in a general sociological deduction of 
Latin degeneracy. We judge too quickly. Cer- 
tainly the inventions of Marconi, the poetry of 
Carducci and of D’Annunzio, are equal to those 
of their present Teutonic rivals. Also we judge 
from politics, and Italians all agree that politics 
is the least successful work of Italian industry and 
talent. Certainly Italy has a better excuse for 
the defects of her parliamentary government than 
some other nations have. Representative gov- 
ernment is not in her blood. She adopted it as 
the modern solution of the problem of governing 
a nation. She adopted it quickly, and in the face 
of constant opposition from the extreme clericals, 
so she had the misfortune of both losing what 
should have constituted the center of a conserva- 
tive party and of making an enemy. After the 
revolution that effected unity it was certain that 
a Liberal party would be in power, and the ex- 
treme clericals ought to have loyally become the 
conservative ballast of the State; they ought to 
have organized a constitutional opposition. Un- 
fortunately the Papacy decided not to recognize 
the national government, and advised all Catho- 
lics to withdraw themselves from political life, 
even to abstain from the polls. The abstainers 
naturally mingle with the pathetic and encourage 
the native Italian skepticism of representative 
government. The result is that the deputies are 
led to believe that the country neither trusts them 
nor expects them to do well, and they naturally 
look with greater care after their own affairs than 
after the affairs of the nation. 

Even in politics, however, which in no country 
except in moments of enthusiasm looks inspiring, 
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we find signs of a condition which, if not one of 
vigorous health, is certainly not degenerate. In 
the first place, the young King is an element of 
strength and stability, not so much ia virtue of 
what he has said and done, though that has been 
good, as of what his general demeanor promises. 
The Italians are a democratic people; they be- 
lieve in equality; and the King has given the 
country to understand that he fully accepts the 
modern conception of a monarchy, as that: poli- 
tical system which in an old country furnishes, on 
the whole, at least for the present, the best practi- 
cable machinery of government. 

There is certainly a general trend in Italy to- 
ward putting the working classes in a position, 
with respect to power and privilege, equal if. not 
superior to that of the bourgeoisie. The main 
cause is that the working classes, under guidance 
of the Socialists, know what they want; they are 
the attacking party, while the bourgeoisie is en- 
gaged in trying to defend a status quo which no- 
body thinks very satisfactory. 

The present cabinet is sensitive to this general 
trend toward radicalism. Zanardelli, the premier, 
belongs to the more radical wing of the Liberal 
party, and has the reputation of being strongly 
anti-clerical. He was called to power in Feb- 
ruary, 1901, on the fall of the Saracco govern- 
ment, which had proved itself incompetent to deal 
with the great strike in the dockyards at Genoa. 
Last year Zanardelli had no very special occasion 
to show his own radical inclination, or rather to 
show his judgment of the country’s radical in- 
clination. This year occasions have come, some 
of themselves, others at his call. There was the 
railway strike, which, temporarily stopped by the 
ingenious method—trick one might say— of turn- 
ing the employees into soldiers and subjecting 
them to military orders, was finally settled by a 
pledge from the government to contribute some 
$8,000,000 toward the increase of pay demanded 
by the men. Giolitti, Minister of the Interior, 
justified this generous contribution out of the 
public treasury to one group of laborers on the 
ground of sympathy with people who were trying 
to better their condition. 

Another proposed law indicates the same radi- 
cal trend. The ministry has prepared a project 
for the “ municipalization,” as they call it, of the 
public industries. The plan is to allow munici- 
palities to’. own and operate water works, gas 
works, electric works, markets, bakeries, etc. The 
profits are to go into the municipal treasury, but 
each department is to be entirely separate from 
the general government of the municipality. The 
citizens are to decide by a referendum whether 
they will exercise such rights. 
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With regard to foreign policy, the great ques- 
tion is as to the renewal of the Triple Alliance. 
Undoubtedly Italy’s first necessity and first wish 
are for peace. Her last battle, with the Abys- 
sinians, allayed her jingo spirit, and her last sea 
fight, with Austria, although over thirty years 
ago, does not yet suffer her to feel perfectly sure 
of her navy; moreover, poverty is a great peace- 
niaker. Italy sincerely desires to take the surest 
means of maintaining peace. Her choice lies be- 
tween the Dual and the Triple Alliance. In mak- 
ing her choice Italy has to consider all the five 
great European powers, for although, on account 
of her geographical situation, her interests are not 
very closely connected with England’s interests, 
yet Italy has a traditional friendship for Eng- 
land, and she realizes that in any international 
trouble it would be far pleasanter to have Eng- 
land’s fleet friendly than not. There is no ques- 
tion of any alliance with England, unless Italy 
might possibly join the Anglo-Japanese treaty. 
Italy wishes to do nothing that will estrange Eng- 
lish sympathy. Now, England and France are 
not great friends, for Egypt keeps French jeal- 
ousy alive, and therefore if Italy were to join the 
Dual Alliance it would be a somewhat unfriendly 
act toward England. In fact, the only reason 
why Italy should join the Dual Alliance would be 
to keep France friendly, for Russia is too reraote 
from Italy to make a Russian alliance particularly 
desirable. But the relations with France are now 
very friendly. These two Latin peoples have 
ways of their own of quarreling and making up— 
some common Latin inheritance of “ Rixz, pax et 
oscula.” Therefore there is very little reason for 
Italy’s joining the Dual Alliance. 

On the other hand, there is one real obstacle 
to renewing the Triple Alliance, and that is the 
question of the “ unredeemed provinces.” Trent 
and Trieste are mourned by patriotic Italians 
with the same intensity that Strasburg and Metz 
are in France. The society of Dante Alighieri, 
spread over all Italy, is really devoted to keeping 
the provinces faithful to the language and coun- 
try of Dante. Italians always encourage agita- 
tion in those cities in favor of separation from 
Austria and union with Italy. Only the other 
day in the Chamber of Deputies a member excited 
great enthusiasm by proposing a greeting to the 
City of Trieste, “ Italian among the most Italian.” 
Nevertheless, it seems ‘impossible that this con- 
sideration, chiefly sentimental, should avail to 
keep Italy from renewing the treaty with her old 
allies. Probably she will continue to pretend that 
she is undecided until she shall have agreed with 
Austria and Germany upon commercial treaties, 
and then she will subscribe to the Alliance. 
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So varied both in conditions and 
Wade Hampton Be 

characteristics is our American 
life, and so lacking in influences masterful 
enough to make sure of unifying what is best 
therein, that it is not possible to speak truly of 
any one man as inclusively representative of that 
life, showing plainly and fully every side of it in 
all its features, tendencies, and outworkings. But 
Wade Hampton, who at a ripe old age has just 
passed from us, was, we are all happy to believe, 
a representative American. He was a represen- 
tative of South Carolina, very specially a repre- 
sentative of the South generally and of the most 
worthy people of that portion of the country, ar” 
if he was not of what is best in the nat? 
much the worse for the nation. Even if | 
not a grand man in the highest sense of the wx 
peerless in ability, a great statesman, such 
does not look upon every day, he came « 
representative of what was best in each .~ 
tion. His grandfather, also Wade Hamptc 
the Revolution was a lieutenant of Sumter « 
Marion, and in the second war with England be 
came a major-general. His father bore the samc 
name and was also engaged in the latter conflict, 
becoming a colonel. Wade Hampton the third, 
born at Columbia in 1818. after graduating at the 
university of the State studied law, but never 
practised his professics He took charge of the 
estate of the family, which was one of the 
wealthiest in the South, owning at the breaking 
out of the Civil War upward of 3,000 slaves. But 
had all men about him and throughout the nation 
been such as he there would have been no war. 
When the conflict opened he was a member 
of the South Carolina Senate, and though perhaps 
the largest owner of slaves in the South, he spoke 
in that body against the extension of slavery and 
was conspicuous as an advocate of a conservative 
course. When his State seceded he enlisted, 
however, at the outset as a private, but presently 
he raised and equipped at his own expense the 
famous “ Hampton Legion,” of which he took 
command. He was a superb and most effective 
as well as daring cavalry officer; was wounded 
at Bull Run, and in several other engagements, 
but seriously at Gettysburg: and after the death 
of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart he became commander-in- 
chief of the cavalry of the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, coming out of the war as lieutenant-gen- 
eral, fighting in almost the very last battle of the 
Confederacy. 

The reconstruction days were perforce passed 

by General Hampton in quiet retirement in the 


effort to rebuild the family fortunes. The magni- 

ficent dwelling reared by his father, burned dur- 

ing the war, has never been restored, however. 

This was one of the noted mansions of the coun- 

try, famous for its beauty, which thousands trav- 

eled many miles to look upon, the grounds 

about it alone costing $60,000 in their adornment. 

Here the great cavalry captain retired after the 

conflict was over, accepting the new situation 

with a frankness indicated in a speech made in 

1866, while the embers of the war were still hot, 

saying of the negro, “ As a slave, he was faithful 

to us: as a freeman, let us treat him as a friend. 

al with him frankly, justly, kindly, and my 

rd for it he will reciprocate your kindness, 

iging to his old home, to his own country, and 

*s former master.” Ten years later, when the 

*sible folly and wickedness of “ carpet-bag 

to full head, resulting in its over- 

Ww, 2»mpton was elected Governor 

h Ca xd was reelected in 1878. 

the result of a hunting accident, 

ule lying between death and 

TO -utation he was chosen United 

iu: holding the position for twelve 

ye cceeded by Senator Tillman. The 

gene, d in early life Margaret Preston, 

younges..  <zhter of Gen. Francis Preston. His 

second wife was the daughter of Senator George’ 

McDuffie, of South Carolina. He leaves one 
son, Wade Hampton, Jr., and a single daughter. 





Plain William Thomson he was at 
the start, becoming better known 
years afterwards to the scientific world as Sir Will- 
iam Thomson. He came of a race of sturdy Ulster 
or Scotch-Irish farmers, and was born June 25, 
1824, in Belfast. But when he was eight years 
old, or in 1832, the family removed to Glasgow, 
the father, James Thomson, having been ap- 
pointed professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity. There he received from his father a thor- 
ough education, entering that seat of learning 
when but a child, gaining, among other honors, 
the first prizes in the junior and senior mathemati- 
cal classes. He won in 1838 a university prize for 
an essay on “The Figure of the Earth,” and in 
1839, when only fifteen, he went to Cambridge, 
graduating there in 1845 as second senior 
wrangler and winning the highest mathematical 
honor. From Cambridge he went to Paris and 
studied for a time under Regnault. His activity 
from the outset has been marvelous. Asa boy he 


Lord Kelvin 


was able to do what the most accomplished men 
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about him could not achieve. When only twenty- 
two he became professor of natural philosophy at 
Glasgow, and has held the chair now for fifty- 
three years. He won the chief mathematical 
prizes before he left Cambridge, and began writ- 
ing and publishing papers that attracted wide at- 
tention while he was yet an undergraduate. As 
he began so he has continued, a man of vast 
vitality, intellectual and physical. He is the 
greatest living scientific man that the world to- 
day knows—a physicist, an electrician, a mathe- 
matician, a varied and successful inventor, a great 
teacher, an unexcelled expounder of popular 
science, and beside that a great many other 
things. He is even a money maker as an electri- 
cal expert and by means of his numerous inven- 
tions, though he has not sought after gain, 
and while a college professor, contrary to what is 
usual with that class, has his country houses and 
his yachts, and is able by his acquired wealth to 
sustain the burdens of a peerage. As a youth he 
was an athlete, won the Colquhoun sculls, rowed 
in the varsity crew, and was president of the 
Cambridge Musical Society. Moreover he is 
something of a politician, an ardent Unionist, and 
it is whispered that his political views had some- 
thing to do with his being made a lord. 

Professor Thomson became Sir William Thom- 
son because of his unflagging interest in the first 
transatlantic cable. He was electrician on the 
Agamemnon when the cable was laid, and, by 
means of delicate instruments of his device, the 
first message underneath the sea was sent. After 
four hundred such communications the cable gave 
out, but the faith of the enthusiastic professor 
never wavered. In 1866 the Great Eastern laid 
the new line, and the croakers were forever 
slienced; and for this the seer, true to the scien- 
tific vision which had never faded from his eye, 
was knighted. Then long afterward, in 1891, 
he was made president of the Royal Society. In 
the same year he was elevated to the peerage, a 
distinction unique in the annals of science. The 
list of highest honors conferred upon him by 
foreign governments is a long one. The ground 
for all this distinction bestowed cannot be detailed 
here. The doctrine of the conservation of 
energy Lord Kelvin has had more to do in put- 
ting into working shape than all the scientists to- 
gether who have preceded him. The theory to- 
day of ether, the medium of transmission of light 
and electricity throughout the realms of space, is 
of his elaboration, and his conception that what 
is called matter is merely vortices—whirligigs as 
it were—in this ether, is one of the most far- 
reaching, giving promise of being most fruitful, 
of all the speculation evolved in connection with 
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modern physics. But the scientist in this in- 
stance is not mainly one of a speculative mind; 
he is intensely interested in speculation that 
can be made to work, in’ short, is a practical 
man, 

When Lord Kelvin celebrated in 1896 his jubi- 
lee as a professor in Glasgow University his 
students gathered about him from nearly every 
corner of the world, and the representatives of 
scientific societies then present made as distin- 
guished a company of learned men as ever was 
collected in the earth to do honor to one man. 
He has been three times married. To-day in his 
seventy-ninth year he is extraordinarily hale and 
vigorous, notable for every kind of activity, un- 
surpassed in attainments, unique among scientific 
workers, a marvel of a man. 





Perhaps in some ways the most 
remarkable representative of the 
negro race now living is to be 
found in the clergyman, educator, and diplomat, 
the Rev. Dr. Blyden, born nearly seventy years 
ago, or August 3, 1832, in the Danish Isle of 
St. Thomas, now soon to be a part of the 
United States. His parents, of pure negro blood, 
were members of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and at eighteen he came to this country to enter 
college, but no college at that day was open to any 
of his race. He went consequently to Liberia in 
West Africa and there entered the Alexander 
High School at Monrovia. When Liberia Col- 
lege was founded in 1861 he was made professor 
of languages, and after five years’ service had leave 
of absence which he used in a trip to Palestine 
and Egypt. Returning, he continued to teach at 
Monrovia until 1871, when he resigned to travel 
in Europe. In the course of this tour he was 
appointed by the British government diplomatic 
agent to make treaties with Mohammedan and 
pagan chiefs of the interior tribes of Africa, and 
spent three years in this work. In 1877 he be- 
came minister of Liberia to Great Britain, and 
held that post three years. On his return he was 
elected president of Liberia College, but he re- 
signed in 1884 and began educational work among 
the Mohammedans of Sierra Leone. In 1892 he 
was again sent as minister to the Court of St. 
James. He has been Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of the Interior of Liberia; has been com- 
missioner from Liberia to the United States, and 
has had many other honors. 

Dr. Blyden is a rare linguist, having a working 
knowledge of French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish, as well as of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, is 
superb in Arabic, and has received the recogni- 
tion and friendship of the scholars of England, 


Edward Wilmot 
Blyden 
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such as Sayce, Bosworth Smith, Herbert Spencer, 
and Stopford Brooke: moreover he was a friend 
of Lord Brougham, and later of Mr. Gladstone. 
He has received the honors of colleges, taking the 
degree of A. M. from Hamilton, the D. D. from 
Lafayette, and LL.D. from Lincoln University. 
He is a corresponding and honorary member of 
the Society of Sciences and of Letters of Bengal, 
and a member of the Athenzum Club of London. 
As to the future of the American negro, he be- 
lieves there should be no general emigration from 
this country, but that the negro here should de- 
vote himself to industrial, educational, and reli- 
gious work, and keep out of politics. 





By a plurality of 571 votes, a clerk 
in a clothing store, a labor leader, 
has been elected mayor of the richest city in the 
United States in proportion to its population, 
ramely, Hartford, Conn. Even papers the most 
conservative, however, do not seem to feel that 
the world is coming to an end because of this. 
There is no reason why Sullivan’s administration 
should not be a success. “ Abuse of power,” says 
the Brooklyn Times, is the only thing to be 
feared, but it adds that “ capital has abused power 


Ignatius A. Sullivan 
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quite as frequently as labor has.” The election 
is one having some noteworthy features. Sulli- 
van was a poor man to begin with, but there were 
other obstacles that one might have thought in- 
surmountable in the path to the chief magistracy 
of a town the center of so much wealth. He was 
the candidate of the Democrats, and for years 
Hartford has been overwhelmingly Republican. 
It seemed an absurd movement. But Sullivan’s 
strength lay with the labor organizations. He 
was a leader in the Retail Clerks’ Union, and 
later president of the Hartford Central Labor 
Union, and when elected he was president of the 
State Federation of Labor of Connecticut. His 
election was, hence, a triumph for organized labor 
in the politics of his city, just as previously in two 
other places, the triumph of Mayor Mulvihill, of 
Bridgeport, and again of Mayor Charters, of An- 
sonia. Mayor Sullivan has been studious from 
boyhood and a reader of good books. He has 
been a workingman all his life, having been put 
in a paper mill when only ten years old. A good 
speaker, an active organizer, and capable in every 
way, there is no good reason why he should not 
succeed admirably in the position for which he 
has been chosen. 
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Germany’s Commercial Activity. ..George B. Waldron...Chautauquan 


In eight years the exports of Germany have 
increased from $772,200,000 to $1,131,200,000, a 
gain of 47 per cent. At the same time the im- 
ports have practically kept pace with the exports, 
gaining 45 per cent., from $983,900,000 to $1,438,- 
200,000. The result is that of the $18,000,000,000 
of commerce done by all the nations Germany’s 
share to-day is 10.8 per cent., against 18.3 per 
cent. by Great Britain and only 9.7 per cent. by 
the United States. 

This improvement in Germany’s trade has been 
very widely distributed among the countries of the 
world. In the eight years from 1893 to 1900 the 
gain in her exports to her chief rival, Great 
Britain, has been 32 per cent. She has added 52 
per cent. to her exports to Switzerland, 94 per 
cent. to exports to Norway and Sweden, and 137 
per cent. to those to Russia. To British India 
she sent an additional 39 per cent., and to the rest 
of Asia 66 per cent. more than eight years ago. 
Her export trade to Australia has advanced 116 


per cent., and she sends 98 per cent. more goods 
to Africa. 

A primary requisite to German mastery has 
been the careful study of the needs and whims of 
the customer. This study is carried on both at 
home and abroad. The consular system has been 
remodeled throughout. So long as Germany's 
chief interests were agricultural her consular 
service continued along the time-honored lines. 
Consuls were educated as lawyers and diplomats. 
But such men were at fault when information was 
wanted as to markets and trade conditions. Con- 
sulates have been strengthened by one or more 
commercial attachés who give their entire atten- 
tion to this field. In some cases the innovation 
is being practised of abolishing permanent con- 
suls altogether. In their stead the government 


appoints to act as consuls experienced and cap- 
able merchants whose training fits them for this 
work, 

These consuls make systematic reports to the 
government on all sorts of practical topics. They 
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note the goods supplied by their own and other 
nations, they give minute instructions as to pack- 
ing and handling articles, they suggest special 
commodities for which there is a demand, or for 
which a demand may be created, they keep an eye 
on the methods and schemes of merchants of rival 
nations. They answer queries, warn against mis- 
takes, suggest openings. They are spies in the 
enemy’s country. Such at least is the theory of 
the German consular service, and in practise it 
approaches very closely to this ideal. An exam- 
ple in point is the advice recently given by consuls 
stationed in the United States, that German busi- 
ness men should use the typewriter in addressing 
our merchants. 

Trade organizations have also been formed to 
do a work similar to that of the consuls, and sup- 
plementary to the government service. Industrial 
commissions have been sent to South American 
states, to Mexico, China, Japan, to South Africa 
--in short, to any people among whom trade ex- 
tension is probable. These commissions report 
on the conditions, needs, and demands of the 
people. 

An Oriental Commercial Museum was opened 
in Berlin in 1900 to facilitate trade with the 
Orient. A sample warehouse contains the agri- 
cultural and industrial products of these countries. 
There is a staff of merchants and paid correspon- 
dents at work collecting information at the East- 
ern centers. These reports are collected and put 
into form by the Oriental Bureau of Information, 
which issues two important publications. A 
reading room is connected with the museum that 
contains these publications as well as numerous 
files from Oriental centers. 

Work of this searching kind requires trained 
men—men not to be had always upon first de- 
mand. So the German, with his usual thorough- 
ness, has established technical schools to produce 
these very experts. The courses of study are as 
carefully laid out and as systematically followed 
as in any branch of university work.- The young 
man with the foreign field in view must acquire 
fluency in the leading commercial languages of 
the world and especially in the tongue of his 
chosen country. He must learn the customs and 
habits of the people and their methods of doing 
business. He must acquire a commercial educa- 
tion in the broadest sense and be thoroughly at 
home in the principles and methods of modern 
business life. When he enters upon his chosen 
field he has only to add the facts and experiences 
of direct observation. He is a modern machine, 
adjusted and sharpened for his work. 

The technical business training thus supplied 
to the embryo German consul or special agent is 
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also given to the drummer or salesman sent by 
mercantile houses to represent them on foreign 
soil. Some American firms have been foolish 
enough to send representatives who could not 
speak the language of even the country in which 
they attempted to do their business. Not so the 
German. He speaks fluently the tongue of his 
customer and is generally sufficiently familiar 
with English, French, and Spanish to drive a 
sharp bargain in any of them. Trained in the 
home schools, brought up in the atmosphere of 
trade, thoroughly conversant with the most 
modern methods of selling goods, polite, affable, 
at home in the speech of his customer, handling 
goods as excellent and as cheap as are to be found 
anywhere, it is no wonder that the German sales- 
man is able to send big orders to his house. He 
is energetic, wide-awake, resourceful, and tactful. 

Having acquired the requisite knowledge of the 
needs of the people he would serve, and having 
placed his business in the hands of trained ex- 
perts, the German takes care that his goods are 
supplied in the manner most familiar to the peo- 
ple. If the barrel is the customary package, he 
uses a barrel of the usual form and size, even 
though he may know that a box would serve the 
purpose better. If goods are to be carried by 
camel, or donkey, or by whatever conveyance, he 
puts them into packages suited in size and weight 
to local demands. He does not feel called upon 
to educate the world to his methods of doing 
things. He is not a philanthropist, but a seller of 
goods. He puts up his wares in the way most at- 
tractive to the people and sells them through a 
man who knows his field. 

Knowing what the foreigner wants and how 
he wants it, the Germans have spared no pains in 
making easy the path from the home factory to 
the far-away customer. A few years ago much 
of their products were taken to their destination 
in English ships. Now all this is changed. Ves- 
sels flying the German flag carry 70 per cent. of 
all her commerce. The actual tonnage of her 
ships is about 1,600,000 tons, placing her next to 
England. The most casual observer will recall 
how she has been expanding her fleet of vessels 
to our ports. German transatlantic steamers to- 
day hold the record for size, speed, and comfort. 

At the same time her lines of shipping have 
been established and strengthened between the 
home ports and those of South America. Regu- 
lar lines of steamers double the Horn and run up 
the west coast even as far as San Francisco. Not 
only do these vessels prove profitable to ship 
owners but they have a tremendous effect in hold- 
ing trade with South America in German hands. 

The government is helping in other ways to 
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make easy the growth of international trade. 
Germany, like our own country, builds up a high 
protective tariff wall against foreign invasion, but 
she is keen to let down the bars to those who 
show a like willingness to favor her products. A 
series of commercial treaties has been made with 
leading agricultural states of Europe whereby 
foodstuffs are particularly favored in admission 
to Germany. It is the policy of reciprocity, such 
as the one inaugurated by Mr. Blaine for our 
own country and the South American republics, 
the one that friends of Cuba want for that island. 

Another government encouragement to foreign 
commerce is the payment of bounties on certain 
home products for export. The chief beneficiary 
is sugar. In ten years to 1898 the German gov- 
ernment granted bounties on 8,400,000 tons of 
sugar. More than a million tons are now thus 
benefited every year. This policy has made Ger- 
many the largest beet sugar producing country. 

That “ trade follows the flag,” is pretty strongly 
fixed in the Teuton mind. Hence the tremen- 
dous gains made in world territory by Germany in 
the past few years. Prior to 1884 she was prac- 
tically without a colony system. Her citizens had 
emigrated in large numbers, but in doing so they 
forsook the flag of the Fatherland. To-day Ger- 
man colonies comprise more than 1,000,000 square 
miles of area and 14,000,000 people. In Africa 
alone over 700,000 square miles of territory and 
8,000,000 people are under the German flag. Ger- 
many to-day has as keen an eye as any nation in 
the world upon the opportunities in China. Once 
that empire begins to fall in pieces, and Ger- 
many’s share will be among the largest. 

Much as the flag of the Fatherland is doing for 
the German merchant, her money is accomplish- 
ing more. The Monroe doctrine will not permit 
her to unfurl her colors on South American soil 
without settling with Uncle Sam. But she is mak- 
ing a conquest not less certain through her bank- 
ing houses. Banks have been established in all the 
chief South American centers. In Brazil there is 
a German bank at Rio Janeiro, with branches at 
San Paulo and Santos. Its capital is 10,000,000 
marks. There is a German bank in Buenos 
Ayres with a capital of 20,000,000 marks. The 
Deutsche Bank of Chile at Valparaiso has 10,000,- 
ooo marks capital. 

German money to the extent of $35,000,000 has 
gone into Guatemala, $25,000,000 into Chile, $50.- 
000,000 into Venezuela, and $150,000,000 in Brazil. 
In Mexico some $45,000,000 has been invested. 
Little wonder that, with the shaky condition of 
Latin-American governments, the financiers of 
Germany are constantly urging the expansion of 
their country’s navy. Only by this means can 
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their interest be preserved. Such in general have 
been the means whereby the German nation has 
gained a place beside England in the markets of 
the world. 





An American View of the Ship Merger...... .......5. Boston Journal 


In the personal aspect Mr. Morgan and his 
associates have done a grand good thing—for 
themselves. Their profits, present and prospec- 
tive, will be reckoned by the millions. But in the 
international aspect it is Europe, not America, 
that-is the gainer. We pointed out some time 
ago that the new “combine,” although organized 
by American financiers, and held nominally in 
American control, was actually an alien institu- 
tion—that of its 200 ships all but four were for- 
eign registered—that, in other words, the trust 
contributed 98 per cent. to European and only 2 
per cent. to American sea power. 

This hard, cold truth was rather disconcerting 
to the jaunty assumption of those political mari- 
ners who saw in the huge trust the solving off- 
hand of the question of building up an American 
merchant marine. But they fell back upon the 
almost equally absurd assumption that the 98 per 
cent. of foreign ships would immediately be trans- 
ferred to the American flag. Now this easy 
refuge is utterly demolished. In the first place, 
as every student of maritime law and policy is 
aware, no foreign ship can be granted an Ameri- 
can registry without a special act of Congréss. 
Not even Mr. Morgan with all his millions could 
naturalize one of his British or German steamers 
unless a bill expressly authorizing this was first 
passed by both Senate and House and signed by 
the President. American public opinion is unal- 
terably opposed to any such procedure. 

So much for the situation on this side of the 
Atlantic. On the other side, the Americanization 
of the trust’s foreign fleet is also proclaimed to 
he out of the question. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Jr., of the Morgan banking house in London, says 
in a public statement: “We cannot transfer 
ships from the British to the American flag, and, 
what is more, we have not contemplated it.” The 
London Daily Telegraph authoritatively \ an- 
nounces : 





The vessels belonging to the British companies, 
both those that have been and those that may be 
built, will remain British and be under the control 
of British managers. In the event of any war in 
which Great Britain, the United States or Germany 
may be involved, the agreement comes automati- 
cally to an end. The American parties to the 
agreement know nothing of any proposed project 
to promote a shipping bill enabling foreign built 
but American owned ships to pass under the Ameri- 
can flag. If such a measure should be introduced 


it would not have their support. 
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Mr. W. J. Pirrie, head of the Harland and 
Wolff shipyard at Belfast, Ireland, who repre- 
sented the British lines in the deal with Mr. Mor- 
gan, was in the lobbies of Parliament last week, 
assuring the members that Great Britain had 
nothing to fear but everything to hope for from 
the new combination, and that under no circum- 
stances would subsidized British steamers be 
transferred to the American flag. 

Here is positive proof and overwhelming that 
this great ship trust, 98 per cent. foreign and 2 
per cent. American, will certainly destroy what 
little is left of the deep sea merchant fleet of the 
United States unless we take very prompt and 
vigorous measures to prevent it. 





The “ Combine" (from an English View). .Saturday Review(London) 


Mr. Morgan’s latest achievement, the Atlantic 
shipping “combine,” may excuse him for think- 
ing himself as almighty as his owmdollars. He 
might naturally say of England what Jugurtha 
said of Rome “ A city for sale; to be had of the 
highest bidder.” One by one our industries are 
betrayed to the American. Our oil industry is 
controlled by the Standard Oil Company; the 
match trade, after a shameful exhibition of in- 
competency, has fallen into the hands of the 
Diamond Match Company; Mr. Duke with lavish 
expenditure is fighting for our tobacco trade. No 
corner of the industrial world is safe from the 
extraordinary gang of capitalists that govern the 
Great Republic. Mr. Yerkes, the hated of Chi- 
cago, controls the London railway service, and 
the all-pervading Mr. Morgan is financing an- 
other syndicate to undertake the tubing of Lon- 
don. Sir Lowthian Bell may prattle platitudes 
and Sir Christopher Furness prophesy smooth 
things, but the fact remains that supremacy in the 
iron and steel trades has been given away ‘to 
America, and will be finally lost when, by favor 
of Mr. Morgan, through export rates are obtained 
by the promised co-operation of the American 
railways with the new steamship “combine.” 
And when the Panama Canal is completed we 
may expect an attack on our Pacific trade as dan- 
gerous as any of the foregoing. There seems to 
be truth in the maxim, openly preached by some 
commercial men, that business knows nothing of 
patriotism. 

The full details of the steamship “combine ” 
are at present obscure. The White Star, Red 
Star, Dominion, Leyland, and Atlantic Transport 
lines are known to be fully in the combination. 
Most of them are already controlled by American 
capitai, and it is believed that Mr. Morgan has 
secured an interest in the White Star similar to 
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that he obtained in his Leyland deal. A “ satis- 
factory ” working agreement has been arrived at 
with the Hamburg-America and North German 
Lloyd lines, and a few days ago Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff subscribed on behalf of the syndicate a 
large proportion of the new issue of capital lately 
made by the Holland-America Company, thus 
bringing another important competitor into the 
pool. The “trust” will control eight lines with 
254 ships of an aggregate tonnage of 1,200,000 
tons. The Cunard line is outside with a ton- 
nage of 97,000 tons, but,as the recent shareholders’ 
meeting showed, it is in the market. The Allan, 
Anchor, Beaver, Elder-Dempster, Donaldson, 
Manchester, Wilson, and some other lines are still 
independent, but most of them have signed the 
general rate agreements for the Atlantic trade. 
The Atlantic “combine” is plainly modeled on 
the lines of the steel trust. There, too, the con- 
stituent companies retain their individual identity 
and separate management, but the steel trust, 
holding the majority of the shares, elects the 
directors and keeps them under control. So, too, 
will it be with the shipping trust, and the “ in- 
dependent ” English directors must dance to an 
American tune. Mr. Morgan and his colleagues 
have no intention, we may be sure, of allowing the 
men they have bought to play ducks and drakes 
with £34,000,000 sterling of capital. Above all, 
what will be the position of our subsidized mer- 
chant cruisers belonging totheamalgamated lines? 
What claim would the Admiralty have over these 
ships if war broke out with a power with whom 
the United States were friendly and they were in 
the neutral American ports? Still more—for we 
must always look for the worst in such bargains— 
what would be the situation if war broke out with 
America? Can the Admiralty answer these ques- 
tions, will they answer them, or try to provide 
some solution for the difficulties ? 

The official explanation of the move is the 
necessity for economies in management, but it is 
significant that the deal was heralded by the rais- 
ing of both freight and passenger rates from 10 to 
50 per cent. under mutual agreements between the 
various transport companies. At present a large 
share of the Atlantic tonnage is in the trust, and 
when the grip is tightened a little more there is 
no one so foolish as to believe in the moderation 
of the shipping kings, especially when dividends 
will have to be earned on heavily-watered capital. 

The nation will now have to step in to save its 
very existence. In the first place all agreements 
must be made public with their full conditions and 
rates of freight. Then secret or postponed re- 
bates must be made illegal and the British mer- 
chant made a free man once more. Just as 











unjustifiable railway rates can be annulled by the 
Railway Commissioners, it may be necessary and 
it should be possible to cancel all differential rates 
in favor of foreigners. “The wholesale disposal of 
British shipping lines ought to be subject to the 
consent of the government. One thing must be 
made clear: ship owners must be the servants and 
not the masters of British commerce. Whatever 
the private interests of shareholders, in the long 
run it would be more tolerable for the British 
public to reconstruct a state-owned transport 
service than industrially to be in the hands of a 
foreigner. 





Our “ Siberia"’ and Its Prospects ........-..005. Philadelphia Record 


A suggestion that Alaska could be made to 
support a population of 3,000,000 and to become 
independent of the outer world for the provisions 
required to feed them sounds strange; yet this is 
the conclusion reached by Mr. Georgeson, of 
Sitka, special agent of the L'enartment of Agri- 
culture, after much investigation and several 
years of experimentation in the growing of crops 
in various parts of that immense and little known 
territory. The popular conception that the soil 
of the Yukon Valley is never thawed more than a 
few inches deep appears to be all wrong. A 
traveler in summer time might go from the mouth 
of the great river which gives the region its name 
up to its source without discovering a trace of 
snow. The banks of the stream are clothed with 
forests, and such delicacies as wild raspberries, 
currants, and cranberries grow in profusion. The 
grass grows man-high, and Mr. Georgeson, de- 
siring to photograph some native cattle, was sur- 
prised at their disappearance in the tall hay into 
which they had been driven to stand for their 
portraits. 

There are many places in Alaska, however, 
where the conditions are far more favorable for 
farming than in the Yukon Valley. Cattle are 
raised at. every considerable. settlement except 
Nome, and fine barley, oats, and wheat of nearby 
growth have been exhibited by the Dawson 
Chamber of Commerce; but Mr. Georgeson 
mentions thirty places on the coast and in the 
interior of Alaska where practically all the 
cereals of the temperate zone, most of the vege- 
tables, and a considerable variety of garden 
flowers have been grown with much success for 
several years. At Kokiak sheep and Angora 
goats have been kept for many seasons, requiring 
but little food, and shelter only during an occa- 
sional winter storm. It is pointed out that agri- 
culture flourishes in Finland (Russia), and that 
the Alaskan climate of the localities referred to 
is better than that of the Grand Duchy; the sum- 
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mers are warmer, and the area of possible cultiva- 
tion is larger. : 

Since the rural population of Finland exceed 
2,300,000, the estimate that the favored regions of 
Alaska could furnish homesteads for 200,000 
families would seem reasonable. The fishing and 
mining industries when fully developed will re- 
quire the labor of many thousands, and a home 
market for the product of future Alaskan farmers 
would thus be provided.” Indeed, the growth to 
full stature of these industries would appear to be 
dependent on the development of the agricultural 
resources of the territory and a supply of food at 
reasonable prices. That our “Siberia” would 
ever become a home for white men was not even 
dreamed of by the most optimistic. 

There are more alluring regions in this world, 
to be sure; but the type of men who redeemed our 
Great West is not extinct, and the possibility of 
securing independence and a competence is an 
attraction tha? may encourage pioneers to brave 
the rigors of a subarctic climate. Temperatures 
ranging about 70 degrees below zero will appal 
softlings, but not the kind of persons who hewed 
clearings and plowed their first furrows with rifles 
in their hands and did not know when they left 
their rude log cabins in the morning whether they 
would find their wives and bairns alive in the 
evening. 

The prospect that Alaska has the making of a 
State should attract more attention to the needs 
of the Territory than has hitherto been given 
them. At present settlers can obtain title to land 
only at prohibitive cost. Government land offices 
are few and far between; moreover, the limit set 
by the homestead law upon the quantity of land 
that may be taken is too circumscribed. Twice 
the allotment permitted, or 320 acres, is the least 
acreage needed by a settler in order to make 
farming a success, the growing season being very 
much shorter than in lower latitudes, and cattle 
raising being an indispensable adjunct to the 
raising of crops. These and many other matters 
require consideration and legislative action before 
the settlement of the favored spots of Alaska can 
even be begun. 





Public Property in Private Hands, .Carter Harrison.. Sat. Even Post 


Twenty years ago municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities was commonly regarded ‘as a chimera, 
and the impractical and fanciful dream of the so- 
cialist and the theorist. Then it was looked upon 
as a visionary scheme, pretty and attractive in 
theory, but too vague and elusive to stand the test 
of actual practise. To-day it is a practical, de- 
finite business proposition, appealing forcefully to 
each citizen whose judgment is unbiased by 
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ownership of stocks, bonds, and other securities, 
or whose personality is unaffected by the hyp- 
notic influence of such interests, as the one com- 
mon-sense method of handling in the not distant 
future a vexatious problem. 

The owner of blocks of stocks and bonds and 
the speculator in market securities still sees, or 
fancies he sees, or, as is much to the same pur- 
pose, claims he sees, in municipal ownership what 
with jaundiced judgment he is pleased to term a 
phase of anarchy. 

Every effort to give fair treatment and justice 
to the plain every-day citizen, if it touch the wal- 
let of the financier, is at once dubbed anarchy, and 
the innocent-minded, whose condition the effort 
has been made to improve, is asked to condemn 
it as such. 

For generations the guileless public has made 
a handful of its fellows the beneficiaries of fran- 
chises to use public property for private gain, 
either altogether without reciprocal obligation or 
with obligations quite incommensurate to the ad- 
vantages they have enjoyed. 

These franchises for many years have beén ex- 
ercised without a word of protest. For so long 
has the use of public property for private gain 
been enjoyed as no more and no less than a right- 
ful personal advantage that at length the fran- 
chise holder has come to look upon his title as 
the king or emperor looks upon his right to rule 
To his seeming way of thinking the title sprang 
originally, not from ihe heedlessness of the public, 
but from a species of divine origin ; and opposition 
smacks almost of blasphemy. Kings and emperors 
rule Dei gratia; by a kindred grace of God the 
street-railway magnate, the gas magnate, the tele- 
phone magnate, the electricity magnate and all 
the other magnates would seem to claim their 
public grants. 

These grants have been held, some for decades, 
some for generations. They have become the 
patents of nobility of our American moneyed 
aristocracy. To-day it has come to’a pass when, 
according to the lights uf many, to deny in words 
their justice is dubbed inciting the people to riot; 
to deny in act is to raise the red torch and to 
wave the red flag of anarchy. For years the 
whole public had accepted these conditions with- 
out a murmur. The patience of the public, and 
especially of the American public, it may be said 
parenthetically, is so long and so enduring as to 
merit being turned into a proverb. The explana- 
tion, if any be needed, may be found in this, that 
these franchises have been held by the first citi- 
zens of each community; their general reputation 
for uprightness and fair dealing has served as a 
cloak behind which the schemer and the promoter 


have worked secretly, industriously and in perfect 
security. 

Gradually word came to the ears of the plain 
citizen of this country that in the cities of Great 
Britain and of the Continent public ownership 
was not looked upon as a dream, nor were its 
advocates denounced as enemies of organized so- 
ciety. The Anglomania of the rich, the aping by 
the franchise-holding coterie of the dress, the 
manners, the ideas of the tight little isle, the mar- 
riages of its daughters to the scions of English 
families, the rush of many of its members for 
homes among and companionship with England’s 
people, might have served as excusable incentives 
to the every-day citizen to practise a little Anglo- 
mania in public ownership on his own part, if any 
incentive, other than the beneficial results to be 
obtained, were needed. 

He learned that in the capitals of Europe, where 
advanced municipal thought favored public own- 
ership, practical business sense was putting it into 
operation. He found it not only considered right 
in theory, but actually working well in practise. 
The more he studied the question the more fav- 
orably he came to look upon it. He weighed the 
arguments in its favor and found them convinc- 
ing; he analyzed the arguments against it and 
found them false and misleading. As a result of 
his studies and observations the thoughtful citizen 
of to-day looks to municipal ownership as the cer- 
tain ultimate method of handling practically and 
sensibly the public utilities of a municipality. 

The claim that the theory under discussion is 
a species of anarchy is too absurd to demand more 
than cursory mention. A single statement should 
suffice to explode so threadbare an argument. 
Glasgow is not an anarchistic city nor is the canny 
Scot in general considered either wild-eyed or 
visionary. By common consent he is adjudged a 
shrewd, level-headed man, with more of logic in 
his mental make-up than of poetry—though he 
lacks not the latter—and with a greater love for 
the dollar than for unproductive, though rosy- 
tinted, dreams. In Glasgow public ownership has 
advanced to the stage where the city owns and 
operates, to the satisfaction of the user as well as 
to the profit of the municipality, not only the 
water system, but the street cars, the zas works, 
and the telephone system. Yet it has not so far 
been claimed, even in the most ultra of financial 
circles, that the metropolis of the Land of the 
Heather is flying the red flag of anarchy. Inves- 
tigation rather develops the information that the 
rates charged to the public for the service are low, 
while the profits to the public resulting from pub- 
lic operation are so great that taxes have reached 
their low-water mark, 
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English Coronations: 


When George II. Was Crowned.........+.... Monthly Review (London) 


The following letter is one of a series written 
during the years 1725-1729 by M. César de Saus- 
sure, who was then on a visit to this country, and 
was an eyewitness of the festivities at the corona- 
tion of George II., one of the most splendid in 
the history of England. This account, which has 
hitherto remained unpublished, is contributed by 
Madame van Muyden, a descendant and representa- 
tive of M. de Saussure. 

I have often longed to have you with me, but 
never more so than on May 11 last, for I then saw 
the most solemn, magnificent, and sumptuous 
ceremony it is any one’s lot in life to witness; I 
mean the coronation of King George II. and of 
Queen Caroline, his spouse. I know only too 
well that it will be quite impossible for me to give 
you a correct impression of the extraordinary and 
magnificent riches I saw on this occasion, but as 
I know that you wish me to write and describe all 
the eventful and curious sights I see during my 
travels I will relate it to you to the best of my 
ability. 

For two or three days before the coronation 
numbers of carpenters had been working at erect- 
ing a footway or wooden bridge about three feet 
in height and edged with wooden railings; this 
bridge commenced at the chief entrance of West- 
minster Hall, passed all along New Palace Yard, 
King’s street, St. Margaret’s churchyard, and 
ended at the western porch of Westminster 
Abbey. On every side of this bridge, wherever 
the space allowed it, stands and platforms had 
been erected for the use of spectators. 

On May 11, at four in the morning, I, with two 
of my friends, went together to take our places 
on one of these stands which we had been to 
select the day before; we had chosen some well- 
situated ones in New Palace Yard. Though we 
started from home at such an early hour, we 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting to 
the stand because of the enormous crowds of 
people that already filled the streets, passages, and 
even the stands. -At seven o’clock several com- 
panies of Foot Guards appeared and took up their 
position on either side of the bridge. Two regi- 
ments of Horse Guards guarded the square, the 
churchyard, and bridge, the latter being shortly 
afterward concealed by blue cloth. The bridge 
was so wide it required three lengths of cloth to 
conceal it. 

At about nine o’clock the solemn march began. 

Here follows a long descriptive list of the pro- 
cession, minute and replete, but somewhat tedious. 


We omit all save those items which from the char- 
acter of their subjects are interesting. 
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Sir Robert Walpole, the only Knight of the 
Garter who is not a noble; he was clothed in the 
robes of this order. His mantle and cap were of 
blue velvet, the latter laden with tall flame-colored 
ostrich plumes; the lining of his mantle, his 
jacket, and his breeches were all of flame-colored 
satin. His hose and shoes were white. He 
wore a belt of blue velvet, to which a large gold 
sword of ancient workmanship was suspended 
over his jacket. The collar of the order was 
round his neck, and the blue garter embroidered 
with pearls was tied round his left leg. 

* *. * a * 

The Queen in her royal robes, fashioned like 
those of the peeresses; they were of purple velvet 
bordered and lined with ermine, and with wide 
gold braidings. The skirt of her robe was of gold 
and silver tissue, brocaded with large bunches of 
different colored flowers, enriched with a quan- 
tity of beautiful jewels. On her head was a small 
state cap of crimson velvet with a circlet of gold 
and border of ermine. She was supported on 
either side by the Bishop of London and the 
Bishop of Westminster, wearing rochets and 
cloaks of silver cloth. 

A canopy of cloth of gold ornamented with 
balls and little bells of gold or silver gilt. This 
magnificent canopy, supported by four staves of 
gold, was carried by the Barons of the Cinque 
Ports and by the Gentlemen Pensioners over the 
Queen’s head. The Gentlemen Pensioners wore 
new scarlet uniforms with braidings of gold. 

The train of the Queen’s royal mantle carried 
by the three elder princesses, Anne, Amelia, and 
Caroline, who were aided in their office by the 
eldest daughters of three dukes. The three prin- 
cesses were dressed after the manner of the 
duchesses, and the young ladies wore rich cos- 
tumes. 

The three eldest sons of dukes, magnificently 
attired, carried the three young princesses’ 
crowns. 

* * * * * 

The Bishop of Coventry, bearing a Bible on a 
gold-fringed crimson cushion. On his right 
walked the Bishop of Rochester with the paten, 
and on his left the Bishop of Peterborough with 
the chalice, which, like the paten, is of pure gold. 
These three bishops wore cloaks, rochets, and 
capes of silver cloth. 

The King, in his royal robes of purple velvet, 
lined and bordered with ermine. On his head 
was a cap of crimson velvet, with a gold circlet 
and border of ermine. This cap was too large. 
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and kept falling over his eyes. His Majesty 
was supported by the Bishops of Durham and 
St. Asaph in cioaks, rochets, and capes of silver 
cloth. 

A canopy of cloth of gold, like that borne over 
the Queen’s head. 

The train of the royal mantle, carried by four 
dukes’ eldest sons, most richly and magnificently 
dressed. 

* ° * ok * * 

What embellished this ceremony greatly was 
the magnificence of the jewels. The peeresses 
were covered with them, and wore them in great 
quantities on the fronts of their bodices, in their 
hair, as clasps for fastening their robes and 
cloaks, without counting their necklaces, earrings, 
and rings. Most of these ladies had the worth 
of a large sum on their persons, and many had 
hired jewels for the day. It is said that London 
jewellers, not having gems in sufficient quantity, 
had sent for some from Paris and Holland. The 
skirt of the Queen’s robe was so much embroid- 
ered with jewels that it threw out a surprising 
radiance, and she next day declared that what had 
fatigued her most was the weight of this skirt. 


.You must not expect me to describe to you the 


the ceremony in the church of the Abbey of West- 
minster, for I did not witness it. I can only tell 
you that the ceremony commenced by a divine 
service; that the Bishop of London preached a 
fine and suitable sermon that was followed by a 
communion service; that the King took the oath 
that he would protect the rights and privileges of 
the nation; that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
anointed the King and Queen on their heads, 
foreheads, chests, and on the palms of their hands 
with a prepared essence or oil, and that at the 
precise minute he placed their crowns on their 
heads volleys of cannon and musketry were fired, 
and that as soon as the King was crowned and 
seated on his magnificent throne all the lords, 
both spiritual and temporal, the members of the 
Lower and the Upper Houses of Parliament, the 
Lord Mayor, the Aldermen of London, etc., took 
the oath of fidelity. During the whole ceremony 
a band of the most skilled musicians, together 
with the finest voices in England, sang admirable 
symphonies, having the celebrated Mr. Handel, 
who had composed the Litany, at their head. 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, in which the King and 
Queen were crowned, was entirely hung with 
crimson velvet. The throne was of purple velvet, 
fringed and ornamented with wide braidings of 
gold. Sir Robert Walpole, as First Lord of the 
Exchequer, presented all the peers and peeresses 
with a gold medal, of the value of four guineas, 
on one side being engraved the heads of the King 
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and Queen, on the other the ceremony of the 
coronation. 

It was near three o’clock in the afternoon when 
the ceremonies were ended and the procession 
was ready to return to the great Hall of West- 
minster. The Knights of the Bath, of the Thistle, 
and of the Garter wore their caps laden with wav- 
ing ostrich plumes, for every one donned their 
head coverings for the return procession, and the 
effect was charming. Sir Robert Walpole had on 
either side of him a person carrying a red 
morocco bag, filled with silver coins, stamped with 
the sovereign’s effigies; these the knight threw 
right and left among the numerous spectators on 
the stands or at the windows. The peers and 
peeresses wore their coronets, the King and 
Queen those with which they had been crowned; 
the King carried the gold scepter with the cross 
in his right hand and the orb in his left; the 
Queen carried another scepter with a cross in her 
right hand, and the ivory rod with the dove in her 
left. 

Lord Lindsay (the Duke of Ancaster’s son, 
who is Grand Chamberlain of England) had had 
the kindness to provide me with a ticket allowing 
me to enter the great Hall of Westminster, and I 
got there some time before the procession arrived. 
This hall was prepared for the coronation ban- 
quet. At one end a sort of stand, three or four 
feet in height, had been raised, on which the 
thrones and table of the King and Queen were 
placed. All along the hall. were two long tables 
for the peers and peeresses. On either side of 
the hall raised galleries had been erected, which 
were filled with spectators. I took a seat in one 
of the galleries, and from there had an excellent 
view of the hall. More than three hundred per- 
sons could be seated at the long tables. The 
damask linen was entirely new, as were also the 
plates and dishes of Cornwall pewter and china. 
These tables were covered with a sumptuous and 
magnificent meal, and as they were narrow, sorts 
of storys had been raised on them. The first 
story or.table itself was covered with hot meats, 
the second story with cold roast meats, and on 
the third and narrowest the dessert was arranged 
with much taste and symmetry. When the King 
and Queen entered the hall the light was begin- 
ning to fade. About forty chandeliers, in shape 
like a crown, hung from the ceiling, each carry- 
ing about thirty-six wax candles. Suddenly at 
the King’s appearance all these candles ignited, 
and every one in the room was filled with aston- 
ishment at the wonderful and unexpected illumi- 
nation. Little cords of cotton wool, almost im- 
perceptible to the eye, saturated with sulphur of 
saltpetre, with spirits of wine, and other ingredi- 
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ents, had been prepared and arranged so as to 
carry the flame rapidly from one candle to 
another. This arrangement had been so skilfully 
prepared that hardly a single candle failed to fire. 
The King seated himself on his throne, the Queen 
on hers, and they were at once waited on by the 
great officers of the crown. The three young 
princesses sat with their parents, but at a certain 
distance. 

It was now close on six o’clock. I had eaten 
nothing all day, and I was famished, and I felt it 
all the more when I contemplated all the tempting 
viands on the tables. But my turn was coming 
to taste these delicacies. I was seated behind 
several ladies and gentlemen who were acquainted 
with some of the peers and peeresses seated at the 
table beneath us. When we saw that they had 
finished eating we let down a small rope, which, 
to tell the truth, we had made by knotting our 
garters together. The peers beneath were kind 
enough to attach a napkin filled with good food to 
our rope, which we then hauled up, and in this 
way got plenty of good things to eat and drink. 
This napkin took several journeys up and down, 
and we were not the only. people who had had this 
idea, for from all the galleries round the same 
sight could be seen. 

At the end of the sumptuous feast the King’s 
Champion, completely covered in ancient armor, 
with helmet on his head and lance in hand, 
mounted on a superb steed, also covered with 
armor and richly caparisoned, rode into the hall. 
On his right rode the Duke of Richmond as 
Grand Constable, and on his left the Earl of Sus- 
sex, representative of the Earl Marshal of Eng- 
land. Both these peers were mounted on very 
fine, richly caprisoned horses. When they had 
ridden up to the center of the hall a herald-at- 
arms on horseback, who had preceded them, 
called out in a loud and threatening voice, “ If 
any one-has the audacity to deny that King 
George II., King of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, is son and nearest heir to George I., and 
legitimate successor to the imperial crown of 
these kingdoms, this champion here present gives 
him the lie, and maintains that he is false and a 
traitor, and that he is ready to fight him in single 
combat in the lists.” The Champion thereupon 
flung one of his gauntlets on the floor, but as none, 
as you may well imagine, answered the challenge, 
the herald-at-arms picked it up and restored it to 
the Champion. The King then drank the Cham- 
pion’s health, and he in his turn drank to his 
Majesty’s health and kept the goblet as his fee. 

Shortly after the Champion had challenged and 
retired the King, Queen, and Princesses rose from 
table, and passing into another apartment, retired 
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to St. James’s Palace very fatigued and weary. 
Their example was followed by the peers and 


_ peeresses, after which the big doors were thrown 


open and the crowd allowed to enter and take 
possession of the remains of the feast. 

The greater part of those persons who took part 
in the royal procession have a right to certain 
offices either by birth or because they possess cer- 
tain properties and lands. I have been given a 
list of those who have particular privileges, and 
some of them seem to me to be so very curious 
that I must tell you of them. 

The Lord Great Chamberlain of England has 
the right to present to the King his shirt on the 
day of his coronation and to dress him, and to 
receive as fee a sufficient quantity of crimson 
velvet to make his robe of state, also the King’s 
bed and the furniture of the room in which he 
slept on the night preceding the coronation, to- 
gether with the clothes and dressing gown he 
wore the day before, and besides all this, being the 
first officer and his office being to wash the 
crockery, he may present the King with a basin 
of water before and after the feast, and receive the 
big basin and ewer of chased silver-gilt workman- 
ship that has served for this usage as fee. These 
utensils must weigh three hundred and five 
ounces. 

The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury has the 
right to crown the King, and to receive the 
throne, the cushion, and stool of purple velvet on 
which the King has been seated as fee, and also 
the pall of cloth of gold that is held over the 
King’s head whilst he is anointed. 

The Lord Mayor of London has the right to 
be first to offer the King a draught of wine in a 
goblet of pure gold; this goblet and lid may be 
kept by him as fee, and must weigh twenty 
ounces. 

The Earl of Essex has the right to be Grand 
Chaplain on that day, and to receive two large 
vessels of chased silver-gilt workmanship as sal- 
ary; these vessels must weigh three hundred and 
five ounces, and have served for receiving the 
offerings. 

The King’s Squire (Ecuyer), Master of the 
Horse, has a right to taste the viands and to 
receive two silver-gilt basins, weighing thirty 
ounces, as salary. 

The feudatory Lord of Great-Wymondley, in 
the county of Hertford, has the right to officiate 
as Grand Cup-bearer, and to receive a basin and 
cup in silver-gilt, weighing two hundred and 
twenty ounces. 

The Mayor. and twelve citizens of Oxford have 
the right to aid and assist the Grand Butler, and 
to receive a bowl with lid of chased silver-gilt 
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workmanship, weighing one hundred and ten 
ounces, as salary. 

The feudatory Lord of Scrivelsby, in the county 
of Lincoln, has the right to be the King’s Cham- 
pion, and to receive a goblet with lid of pure gold, 
weighing thirty-six ounces, as fee, and also the 
horse his Majesty habitually rides, with saddle 
and trappings. 

N. B.—The King’s cipher is engraven on all 
these different pieces of gold and silver-gilt plate. 

The Dean and Chapter of the collegiate church 
of the Abbey of Westminster have the right to 
inform the King of all the rites and ceremonies 
in use at the coronation, to assist the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to receive as salary the robes 
for the dean and the twelve canons, also the offer- 
ings that have been received at the ceremony, as 
well as the hangings with which the chapel has 
been hung. 

The feudatory Lord of Addington, in the 
county of Surrey, has the right to make gruel for 
the King and Queen, and to serve it himself at 
their table; he receives all the utensils which have 
served to make it as fee, and the King must create 
him knight bachelor if he is not one already. 

The feudatory Lord of Ascleven, in the prov- 
ince of Norfolk, has the right to lay the cloth for 
the King and to receive all the table linen as fee. 

The feudatory Lord of Heydon, in the county 
of Essex, has the right to present the King with 
a napkin for cleaning his hands before and after 
the meal, and to receive the napkin as fee. 

The feudatory Lord of Worksop, in the county 
of Nottingham, has the right to provide the King 
with a glove for the right hand, to have the 
honor of putting it on him, and of helping him 
to uplift his right arm with the scepter when 
seated on his throne. 

The barons of the Cinque Ports have the right 
to carry the canopy over the King’s and Queen’s 
heads on coronation day; this privilege is shared 
with the Gentlemen Pensioners, and as salary 
they may keep the canopies, with the balls and 
bells of gilded silver. 

Many other noblemen have particular rights 
and privileges on coronation day, but I cannot 
describe any more for I have been too lengthy 
already. I must therefore end my letter, assuring 
you of my love for you. 

César de Saussure. 





The Coronation of Edward Vil... .........cceeees Chicago Chronicle 


Note.—The following article from the Chicago 
Chronicle has been supplemented by material from 
the New York Journal. J 


Edward VII. will be crowned on the anniver- 
sary of the coronation of his mother, the good 
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Queen Victoria. This will be on the 28th of 
June, just sixty-four years after the young girl 
whose prolonged reign has been but recently 
ended by death assumed the dignities of the 
queenly office. 

For a year and a half the nation has been get- 
ting ready. to put the crown on the King, and for 
fourteen months His Majesty has been rehearsing 
his part. He has made appointments, received 
hearings, selected colors and ordered the music. 
He has purchased electric light bulbs, designed 
the dining room decorations for the great ban- 
quet, picked out the carpets and had them 
changed three times and given orders for the 
menu. He has been praised, advised, cajoled, and 
condemned. 

If King Edward is of the opinion that the 
coronation will be something of a picnic he will 
be soon undeceived. Indeed, he is already begin- 
ning to realize that it will require all his physical 
strength to get through the ordeal successfully. 
So used up is he with the work that he has gone 
cruising to recuperate for the final act, while 
Queen Alexandra has gone into retirement to 
take a series of beauty baths for the restoration 
of her complexion before the great day. 

Queen Victoria bore up very well during the 
preparations and went through the ordeal bravely 
“but a little pale.” Just how King Edward will 
bear it one can only conjecture. There is a 
legend that no king has ever stood the day with- 
out fainting. 

The queen has selected white for her robes. 
Now, white is unlucky in history. White satin 
has been worn by only three monarchs of Eng- 
land, and all came to a violent end. Richard II. 
was crowned in white satin. So was the unfor- 
tunate Henry VI. Then came Charles I. in 
white. Alexandra will follow. But the Queen, 
who will change her gown three times, will be 
robed in purple and once in iris color, so these 
may be a color antidote for white. 

MANY CEREMONIAL DETAILS 

The King will follow in a way the ceremony of 
his mother, but will depart from it in certain 
manners. The exact route of the procession has 
not been agreed upon, though it is pretty well 
known even if not officially announced. As 
nearly as has been decided the procession will 
form near Buckingham Palace at 10 A. M. and 
will start with trumpeters and a squadron of the 
household brigade. 

Then will follow the ambassadors and minis- 
ters, the bands, more cavalry, and the carriages of 
certain dukes and duchesses and some mounted 
bands. The King’s bargemaster and fifty special 
riders will precede about twenty royal carriages, 
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which will be required to convey the household. 
Cavalry will follow, music and distinguished offi- 
cers. The Yeoman Prickers and Foresters, the 
Royal Huntsmen, the Yeoman of the Guard and 
officers will ride next. 

Then, in the great state carriage of glass, drawn 
by eight cream-colored horses, will come the King 
and Queen, seated so high that all can see them; 
and they will be followed by the Royal Archer 
Guard of Scotland and many cavalry. Along the 
coronation route to Westminster Abbey they will 
ride, when they will enter and dispose themselves 
in the order to which their rank entitles them. 

When Queen Victoria was crowned this was 
the order, which will be pretty closely followed 
by King Edward: The clergy headed the proces- 
sion, followed by heralds and household officers, 
then prelates and officers of state, then the 
Duchess of Cambridge, wearing a robe of purple 
velvet, her train borne by a lady. After her the 
Duchess of Kent. Both these royal duchesses 
wore a circlet on their heads, having their coro- 
nets borne before them. 

Of the regalia the St. Edward’s staff was car- 
ried by the Duke of Roxburgh, the golden spurs 
by Lord Byron, the scepter with the cross by the 
Duke of Cleveland, a third sword by the Marquis 
of Westminster, the curtana by the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, and the second sword by the Duke of 
Sutherland. The coronets of these noblemen 
were carried by pages. After the Black Rod, the 
Deputy Garter and the Lord Great Chamberlain 
of England came the Duke of Cambridge in his 
robes of state with his baton of field marshal, his 
coronet borne by the Marquis of Granby, his 
train by General Sir William Gomm. The Duke 
of Sussex in his robes of state followed, his 
coronet borne by Viscount Anson, his train by 
Edward Gore and Lord Coke. 

Then came the Duke of Leinster as high con- 
stable of Ireland, the Earl of Errol as high con- 
stable of Scotland, the Duke of Norfolk as Earl 
Marshal, with his baton, and the Duke of Well- 
ington as lord high constable of England, with his 
staff and field marshal’s baton. The sword of 
state was borne by Viscount Melbourne and the 
scepter with the dove by the Duke of Richmond; 
St. Edward’s crown by the Duke of Hamilton, the 
orb by the Duke of Somerset, the patina by the 
Bishop of Bangor, the Bible by the Bishop of 
Winchester, and the chalice by the Bishop of 
Lincoln. They preceded the Queen, who wore a 
royal robe and who was followed by her family 
and attendants. 

WITHIN THE HISTORIC ABBEY 

The King and Queen will enter the great 

west door of Westminster Abbey, to which a 
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large, canopied approach is already being erected. 
They will be welcomed by the shouts of the 
King’s scholars of Westminster school and by 
the anthem, “ I was glad when they said unto me, 
we will go to the house of the Lord.” This will 
ring through the long arches and echo back from 
the distant roof, while the booming of cannon will 
be distinctly heard from without. Then will 
come the national anthem, “ God Save Our Lord, 
the King.” 

Instead of going direct to their thrones the 
royal pair will kneel, in private prayer, on foot- 
stools in front of their chairs. As they rise the 
choir boys will sing, “ Edward, Edward, Vivat 
Edward Rex.” Then will come the recognition, 
which is a very striking ceremony. The Arch- 


‘bishop of Canterbury, the Most Rev. Fred- 


erick Temple; the Lord High Chancellor, Earl 
Salisbury ; the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Mar- 
quis of Cholmondeley, and the Garter King of 
Arms, Sir Albert Woods, each in turn, will form- 
ally present the King. This is done in a formal 
manner, thus: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will step up 
and with the King will turn to the right and call 
out, “ Sirs, I here present unto you King Edward, 
the undoubted king of this realm; wherefor, all 
you who are come this day to do your homage are 
you willing to do the same?” To this challenge 
the people on the right will shout, “God Save 
King Edward.” The archbishop will turn to the 
four quarters of the compass and call out the 
same challenge in each direction. 

The lords, carrying the regalia, will step up, 
and the Dean of Westminster, the Very Rev. 
George Granville Bradley, will place the regalia 
on the altar. The abbreviated Litany and part of 
the communion service will follow. 

Then the archbishop will recite the Nicene 
Creed, and the Bishop of London, the Right Rev. 
Arthur Winnington Ingram, will preach a short 
sermon. Just before the sermon the King, who 
up to that stage of the ceremony will have been 
uncovered, will put on a cap of crimson velvet, 
trimmed with ermine. 

TAKING THE OBLIGATION 

At the conclusion of this service the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, addressing the King, will 
ask: “Is your majesty willing to take the 
oath?” 

“T am willing,” the King will reply. 

“ Will you solemnly promise and swear to gov- 
ern the people of this United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the dominions thereto 
belonging according to the statutes in Parliament 
agreed on and the respective laws and customs of 
the same?” the archbishop will ask. 
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“T solemnly promise so to do,” the king will 
reply. 

“ Will you, to your power, cause law and justice 
in mercy to be executed in all your judgments?” 

“T will.” 

“ Will you, to the utmost of your power, main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
Gospel and the Protestant Reformed religion 
established by law? And will you maintain and 
preserve inviolable the settlement of the United 
Church of England and Ireland and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, as by 
law established within England and Ireland and 
the territories thereunto belonging? And will 
you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of Eng- 
land, and to the churches there committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law 
do or shall appertain to them or any of them?” 

The King will reply, “ All this I promise to 
do,” after which he will go to the altar and, laying 
his right hand upon the Book of Gospels, will say : 
“The things which I have hitherto promised I 
will perform and keep. So help me, God.” 
Then, kissing the book, he will sign the oath and 
kneel in prayer while the choir sings the hymn, 
“ Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls Inspire.” 

ANOINTING WITH OFL 

Next the ceremony of the anointing. The 
King will sit in St. Edward’s chair and a canopy 
of cloth of gold will be held over him while the 
archbishop anoints him with oil on the head and 
hands, saying: 

“Be thou anointed with holy oil as kings, 
priests and prophets were anointed. And as 
Solomon was anointed king by Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet, so be thou anointed, 
blessed and consecrated king over this people, 
whom the Lord thy God hath given thee to rule 
and govern. In the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

INVESTED WITH THE KINGLY ROBE 

After the anointing the King’s cap and crimson 
robe will be removed, and four garter knights 
will hold over him a rich pall of silk or cloth of 
gold; the Dean of Westminster will pour holy oil 
into a spoon, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will anoint the King, making the sign of the 
cross on the top of His Majesty’s head, thus con- 
secrating him “ King over this people, whom the 
Lord, your God, hath given you to rule and 
govern.” The King will then kneel, and the 
Dean of Westminister will invest him with the 
super tunica. 

Next will come the ceremonies including the 
presentation of the sword of state, the standards 
and the spurs; and then the orb will be placed in 
the King’s right hand, and he will again be 
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divested of the crimson robe and will be enveloped 
in a purple robe of state, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will give the scepter to the King, 
while the Lord of the Manor of Worksop sup- 
ports the King’s right hand and a ring is placed 
on His Majesty’s fourth finger. 

Then will come the actual crowning. 

The primate will take the crown from the altar 
and place it on King Edward’s head, a fanfare of 
trumpets will be sounded, and guns, at the places 
where the guns are stationed, will fire salutes. 

PRESENTATION OF THE BIBLE 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will next ad- 
dress the King, exhorting him to be strong and 
of good courage, so that he may receive the 
crown of righteousness. 

While the guns are firing from a signal at 
Whitehall there will come the presentation of a 
bible to the King, and to the singing of the “ Te 
Deum ” he will be enthroned by being led to the 
hitherto unoccupied throne.. Another solemn ad- 
monition from the Archibishop of Canterbury 
will be followed by marks of homage from the 
archbishops, bishops, and peers. 

After the ceremony is complete the Queen will 
be crowned. She will be anointed on the head. 
Four peeresses holding a magnificent pall over 
her, the King will put a ring on her finger, the 
Archbishop of York, the Most Rev. William 
Dalrymple Maclagan, will place the crown on her © 
head, and the scepter and ivory rod and dove will 
be placed in her hands. 

Prayers will be delivered, the peeresses will put 
on their coronets, and the service will end with 
the celebration of the communion, the King and 
Queen both participating and the King present- 
ing the bread and wine. 

On leaving the Abbey their majesties will go 
direct to Buckingham Palace. 

Succeeding the coronation proper there will be 
several days of feasting, of parades and public 
rejoicing. The King will not participate in all of 
these, however. He is expected to ride at least 
once through the streets of the city to receive the 
homage and acclaim of his assembled subjects. 
This will be a trying occasion, for the King is ex- 
pected to return the salutes given him. Much of 
his journey will be made with uncovered head, and 
if the weather be unpropitious this may give His 
Majesty a severe attack of influenza. But in 
England deference must be paid to the common 
people. The peers favored with admission to 
Westminster Abbey are well enough in their way, 
but the “hoi polli” have as great a desire to see 
their sovereign on the occasion of his coronation 
as have those entitled to wear coronets, and this 
desire must be gratified. 
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King Edward and His Titles...Charles Benham...Providence Journal 


“Edward VII., by the Grace of God, King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 
That is the King’s title as most of us have 
known it; though for the future it will include 
suitable reference to British dominions beyond 
the seas. 

To begin with the last title first. At the com- 
mencement of the session of 1876 Mr. Disraeli, 
being Prime Minister, the royal speech announced 
that an addition was to be made to the sovereign’s 
titles. A few days later this information was sup- 
plemented by the actual style “ Empress of In- 
dia.” On the whole, the addition was welcomed, 
though it cannot be pretended that the approval 
was general. 

Let us pass from the new to the old and con- 
sider for a moment another title which the King 
bears and is proud of. “ Defender of the Faith” 
was a style curiously enough bestowed by the 
Pope, by the Bishop of Rome, against whom the 
King will have to swear hostility at his crowning. 
More strangely still, this appellation “ Fidei De- 
fensor” was conferred upon Henry VIII., a 
monarch who more than any other engineered the 
Reformation in England, breaking away from the 
Pope and all his works. It fell out in this way: 
Henry had been educated in a strict attachment 
to the Church of Rome. Indeed, the story goes 
that, had his elder brother lived, he himself would 
have become Archbishop of Canterbury, instead 
of the King of England. Luther’s innovations 
were making headway among the Lollards in 
England at the time. Now, Henry bore a par- 
ticular prejudice against Luther, who in his writ- 
ings spoke with contempt of Thomas Aguinas, 
the King’s favorite author. King Henry there- 
fore opposed himself to the progress of the 
Lutheran tenets by all the influence which his ex- 
tensive and almost absolute authority conferred 
upon him. He even undertook to combat them 
with weapons not usually employed by monarchs, 
especially by monarchs in the flower of their age 
and force of their passions. He wrote a book in 
Latin against the principles of Luther, a perform- 
ance which, says David Hume, the historian, does 
no discredit to his capacity. He sent a copy of 
it to Pope Leo, who received so magnificent a 
present with great testimony of regard, and con- 
ferred on him the title of “Defender of the 
Faith,” an appellation, as we have seen, retained 
by the monarchs of England to this day. 

The larger half of the King’s titles is susceptible 


of the readiest explanation. “ Edward VII., by 
the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of all the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King,” mainly 
speaks for itself. The latest addition has been 
so recently a matter of discussion that it would 
hardly profit to go over the same ground again, 
or recapitulate the reasons why the time has come 
for-the King to bear some title indicating his 
wide colonial dominions. This much may be said 
upon the subject before passing on to more inter- 
esting matters. Neither this new colonial title 
nor the style, “ Emperor of India” can be used 
within the British Islands. That was made 
abundantly clear in 1876, when Mr. Disraeli was 
careful to put in the Imperial Titles act a pro- 
vision against the use of the imperial title in the 
United Kingdom. 

His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII. 
will be just sixty and a half when he is crowned, 
the date of his birth being November 9, 1841. 
At the moment of his appearance in the world 
this eldest son of the reigning sovereign became 
Duke of Cornwall, the first dukedom created in 
England. It was established by King Edward III. 
by charter, wherein his son, Edward the Black 
Prince, was declared the Duke of Cornwall, to 
hold to himself and his heirs, Kings of England, 
and to their first-born sons; and it is in virtue of 
that charter that the eldest son of the sovereign 
is by law acknowledged Duke of Cornwall the in- 
stant he is born. 

His Majesty’s visit to Canada and the United 
States, it is at this time especially interesting to 
notice, took place during the late summer of 1860. 
On the night of September 20 he crossed from 
Canadian territory to the States, making his ap- 
pearance on republician soil, as had _ been 
arranged, as Lord Renfrew. At Hamilton, the 
last place in Canada where he halted, the royal 
visitor delivered a speech, in the course of which 
he observed: 

“My duties as representative of the Queen 
cease this day, but in a private capacity I am 
about to visit before I return home that remark- 
able land which claims with us a common ances- 
try, and in whose extraordinary progress every 
Englishman feels a common interest.” 

Over 50,000 people came out to meet His Royal 
Highness-at Chicago, and it is not to be wondered 
at that his nerves felt the strain or that he broke 
down from sheer fatigue. His welcome was a 
triumph from start to finish. If one incident out- 


distances the rest in interest and historical signifi- 
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cance it was the visit of His Royal Highness to 
Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington. 

Before this humble tomb the Prince, the Presi- 
dent, and all the party stood uncovered. “It is 
easy moralizing on this visit,” writes a contem- 
porary newspaper reporter, “for there is some- 
thing gravely suggestive of historical retribution 
in the reverential awe of the Prince of Wales, the 
great-grandson of George III., standing bare- 
headed at the foot of the coffin of Washington. 
For a few minutes the party stood mute and mo- 
tionless, and the Prince then proceeded to plant 
a chestnut by the side of the tomb. It seemed, 
when the royal youth closed in the earth around 
the little germ, that he was burying the last faint 
trace of discord between us and our great 
brethren in the West.” The Indian visit was an- 
other triumph, though since it. followed the 
Prince’s marriage the motive to get it over and 
return home was much greater than in the case 
of the expedition to the western world. 

The heir-apparent’s activities during thirty 
years are too well known to require recapitula- 
tion. Those who have had an opportunity of see- 
ing him more than once during the last few 
months bear witness to the fact that the cares of 
empire have had the effect of making His Ma- 
jesty grow very gray. A year ago at his brother’s 
funeral at Coburg, a month later at Homburg, his 
beard was quite brown. Since he has been King 
it has become almost white. Still, he is compara- 
tively a young man for the high position which he 
fills. 





England's Queen,....... Augusta Prescott,....... Baltimore American 


Queen Alexandra is sixty years old, and nearly 
sixty-one, yet she does not look a day over forty- 
five, and in certain lights and in certain shades she 
would pass for thirty-eight. There are very few 
woinen who can cheat Father Time out of his due 
by as much as five years, let alone .twenty-five. 
Her daughter Louise, who is under forty, looks 
older than she. Her unmarried daughter, Vic- 
toria, who is thirty-four, looks no younger. Her 
“baby,” the Princess Carl of Denmark, aged 
thirty-two, is about the same age in looks. 

When Alexandra, the daughter of the Sea 
King, as old King Christian is called, was born, 
she came into the world the first daughter of a 
family that was destined to have many daughters 
and sons. Christian, then an insignificant prince, 
reared a large family, and his wife Louise looked 
after their virtues and education. They grew up 
beautiful every one of them, from Frederick, the 
Crown Prince, to the three daughters and the 
younger sons, George and Waldemar. 

And they were accomplished, wonderfully ac- 
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complished. Have you ever known a Dane? If 
you have, you have known one who could work 
and who was willing to do so; one who could be 
industrious, accomplished and pretty all at once. 
The three daughters of the Sea King sewed and 
painted, sang and worked in the garden. They 
lived not so much a rural as a town life, though 
they spent their spare time off at a little Danish 
castle where city ways never crept. Their 
mother taught them all the -pretty arts of the 
world, and at eighteen they were ready to make 
a début into the courts of Europe. 

The bride came to England thirty-nine years 
ago, and England went wild over her. She rode 
through London in the royal carriage, and Eng- 
lishmen wept at sight of her. So much loveliness 
brought to their shores! Alfred Tennyson, then 
poet laureate, wrote an ode to her, and she found 
herself welcome in an English home. 

The following year the Duke of Clarence was 
born. Then came Prince George. Then three 
girls all in rapid succession. Then a boy, Alex- 
ander, who died in infancy. 

Alexandra in England lived the life of an 
Englishwoman. She forsook her Danish ways 
and forbore to indulge in the winter sports which 
had been her fad. She forsook all that was not 
strictly conventional according to English ideas. 
She also made herself popular and went among 
the titled women of England as though they were 
her lifelong friends. English card parties, 
English dances, English house gatherings and 
English bazars all engaged her attention. She 
was Alexandra of England, not of Denmark. 

If during these years, or during the years that 
have intervened, Alexandra thought of home or 
home ways she did not make her thoughts known. 
She asked for no Danish physicians, she brought 
no Danish dishes into the kitchen of Sandring- 
ham. She founded no Danish sports, and it is 
declared that from the time she stepped foot on 
English soil until she visited her own home, many 
months after, she spoke not one word of Danish. 

The English people, very appreciative, noticed 
these little marks of good breeding and were en- 
chanted by them. The cheers that go up as she 
rides through the streets are cheers not for the 
Queen, but cheers for the Princess Alexandra, 
long known as the Princess of Wales. 

As a devoted mother England loves her. 
Alexandra loved her children not wisely, but in 
a tender fashion. She would have spoiled them 
if Queen Victoria had allowed her to do so. 
Their will was law in Sandringham, and visitors 
to the palace will tell you tales of seeing the girls 
romping like kittens on the lawn when they 
should have been in school, and the boys playing 
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donkey riding when they ought to have been with 
their tutors. 

As a scholar, a musician, an accomplished de- 
votee of the fine arts, she has another side. She 
plays the piano exquisitely, and has been made 
a doctor of music by the foremost musical uni- 
versity in England. She also plays the violin 
well, and does something upon the guitar. She 
is the sort of a musician known as a “ born” one, 
and takes to all kinds of music. 

As a faddist Alexandra has never been remark- 
able. She has never taken to the isms. She does 
not sympathize with the newer theories of the oc- 
cult, she is not a clubwoman, she is no politician, 
she cares for few charities except those of her 
church, she has never advanced any theories for 
woman’s improvements, and it is doubtful if she 
knows what woman’s sphere is. She leaves this 
for abler minds; as for herself she is simply the 
lady, enjoying life and family in her own home, 
going in society all she can. 





The Regalia of Office........... George Ethelbert Walsh.........- Era 


The formal coronation of a king or queen has 
always been a noteworthy event in English his- 
tory, and the ancient regalia that has come down 
from time immemorial possesses a peculiar inter- 
est to the whole nation; but the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon a modern crowning of a sovereign 
are of special importance, because of the long 
period elapsing since the last event. The cere- 
monies of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
will strictly follow those which have been cele- 
brated in the past in making England’s long iine 
of illustrious kings. In a few simple words the 
order of coronation is first the anointing; then 
the investment with the Colobium Sindonis; and, 
in the following order, investment with the dal- 
matic; the shoes, buskins and spurs; the sword; 
the stole or armilla; the imperial mantle; the 
crown, the ring, and the scepters. 

The insignia indicates the combination of the 
priest or bishop and the soldier ; and if strict inter- 
pretation of the different parts of the regalia is 
adhered to it will be found that the ceremonies 
have more of the flavor of the church than of the 
soldier. The sword. and spurs are actually the 
only strictly military emblems of the coronation. 

Few of the very ancient coronation emblems 
are in existence to-day, contrary to the general 
belief. It will be remembered by those familiar 


with history that under the Commonwealth, 
which had no need of kingly emblems, the an- 
cient regalia of England were broken up at the 
Tower on August 9, 1649. Fortunately a few 
pieces were deposited at Westminster, and these 
important 


alone escaped destruction. These 
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relics of earlier coronations were the famous 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings, brought to 
England by Edward I., the ancient coronation 
spoon, and the golden ampulla used for holding 
the consecrated cream. 

The present regalia, with these few exceptions, 
were re-made at the restoration of Charles II. 
These were copied as nearly as possible after the 
old ones, and the royal goldsmith, Sir Robert 
Vyner, who had made some of the earlier pieces, 
was employed to make the restoration perfect. 
James II. added other pieces to the regalia, and 
William and Mary still further improved the col- 
lection of orbs, scepters and crowns. The early 
kings and queens used their crowns and scepters 
frequently, and fotmerly the crowns were actually 
worn in battles. In recent years, however, the 
royal regalia has been kept carefully locked up 
in the Tower or at Westminster Abbey. Queen 
Victoria always kept the vestments worn by her 
at her coronation in the robes office at St. James’s 
Palace. 

Probably the oldest piece of the royal English 
regalia is the famous ampulla or golden eagle, 
which was saved from the Commonwealth van- 
dals along with the spoon and the coronation 
stone. History says that this piece was first used 
at the coronation of Henry IV. on October 13, 
1399, but it has since been modified and decorated 
by the goldsmiths. The ampulla is in the form of 
a golden eagle resting on a pedestal of pure gold. 
This pedestal is hollow and holds about six liquid 
ounces. The head of the eagle screws off, and 
the oi] pours out of its beak at the ceremony. 
The ampulla, also of solid gold, stands nine inches 
from the base, and weighs about ten ounces. It 
has always been used in the anointing ceremony 
when the oil was poured over the head of the 
monarch. 

The coronation spoon which goes with the am- 
pulla has been used since the twelfth century, and 
like the golden eagle it possesses a sacredness 
which far surpasses its value in dollars and cents. 
The spoon is of silver gilt, the bowltwoand a quar- 
ter inches long, and the handle seven and a half 
inches in length. There are four pearls set in the 
handle, with other decorations which testify to its 
great antiquity. The third article saved from 
Cromwell’s Commonwealth vandals is the old 
coronation stone, which is set in the coronation 
chair, and upon which all the sovereigns of Eng- 
land have been crowned, except Mary I. There 
is a long mythical history connected with this 
stone, the story being that it was the stone on 
which the patriarch Jacob slept on the plain of 
Luz. In the ninth century it found its way west- 
ward, and was placed in the Abbey of Scone by 
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King Kenneth. He had it placed in a wooden 
chair, and the coronation chair in which it is now 
set is an exact copy of this original one. In the 
early superstition connected with the stone it was 
believed that if any monarch of the Scythian race 
should sit on the stone it would groan. 

In the coronation of an English king or queen 
the anointing from the golden ampulla takes pre- 
cedence in the ceremony, and then the investment 
with the garments of office follows. The first in- 
vestment is that of the Colobium Sindonis, which 
is always a simple linen garment, edged with lace 
and ruffles, cut low on either side, and secured 
around the waist by golden cords. This garment 
is of Episcopal origin, and was considered equiva- 
lent to the alb or rochet. 

The next order is the investment with the dal- 
matic. This is a garment of cloth of gold, with 
short, deep pointed sleeves, edged with gold lace, 
and lined with rose-colored silk. The cloth of 
gold is handsomely woven and. decorated with 
scroll patterns, filled with representations of the 
rose, the shamrock, and the thistle. In the 
coronation of a king the shoes, buskin, spurs and 
sword next follow; but in Queen Victoria’s 
coronation the investment of the stole or armilla 
followed the dalmatic. This is a band of cloth 
of gold, five feet two inches long, and three inches 
wide. It is lined with silk, and the front is deco- 
rated in gold and silk white eagles, roses, sham- 
rocks, and thistles. At either end there is a red 
cross of St. George’s laid on a background of 
silver, and finished off “with gold fringe. The 
stole is hung around the neck, although some of 
the earlier kings had it crossed over the breast. 
This is likewise a religious emblem, and corre- 
sponds to the alb, which is worn to-day over the 
dalmatic by deacons in the Greek Church. 

The imperial mantle follows the stole. The im- 
perial mantles of England’s recent sovereigns 
have been mostly decorated with patterns of 
roses, eagles, shamrocks, and thistles, but the 
royal mantles of Charles II. and James II. 
were ornamented with palm leaf scrolls, with 
roses, eagles, fleur-de-lis and coronets interwoven 
in the corners. The mantles were all edged with 
heavy gold fringe, and were long enough to cross 
over the shoulders and touch the ground at the 
feet. That of Queen Victoria’s at her coronation 
was sixty-five inches in length from the neck 
downward. . 

The bestowal of the crown is to many the most 
important part of the ceremony. The actual offi- 
cial crown of England is that of St. Edward’s, 
and, while all late sovereigns have their state 
crowns of more recent date and workmanship, the 
official crown is always present and placed on the 
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head at the coronation. This official crown was 
made in 1662 by Sir Robert Vyner. It is a mas- 
sive affair, and not one that a monarch would 
care to wear for any length of time. A heavy 
golden rim* forms the base of the crown, studded 
heavily with large pearls, diamonds, and other 
precious stones. Four fleur-de-lis and four 
crosses patées rise alternately from this rim, richly 
studded with gems and diamonds, and from the 
top of each cross rises an arch of gold dipping 
gradually toward the center. The center of the 
crown where the arches meet is an orb of gold 
filled with jewels, diamonds, pearls, and colored 
stones. A cross patée set with diamonds rises 
above this orb, surmounted by a magnificent 
spherical pearl. Small arms or brackets hang 
dependant from this pearl holding drop-shaped 
pearls. A cap of crimson velvet goes with this 
crown, and completes it. 

The scepters and orbs of the kings and queens 
of England are nearly as important as the crowns. 
The royal scepter is bestowed on the monarch 
after the crown and ring. The official one is in 
the shape of a cross two feet nine and a .quarter 
inches long, with the upper portion twisted in the 
form of a wreath. While this scepter was made 
with most of the other regalia in 1662, it is pat- 
terned closely after the scepters shown on the 
ancient English coins. The scepter is richly and 
heavily ornamented with jewels and gold bands. 
It is surmounted by an orb with a golden eagle 
perched on it. 

The other articles of the regalia kept at the 
Tower, but which are always displayed at a 
coronation, are of less importance than these. 
There are several swords, with hilts of gold, and 
richly set with precious stones. The Sword of 
State is the largest and handsomest, with the 
swords of Mercy and Justice smaller and simpler 
in design. Queen Mary of Modena had an ivory 
rod made for herself, which she used in place of a 
sword, and this is also kept jealously guarded in 
the Tower among the other treasures. The 
crown of Queen Mary of Modena is also among 
the regalia, as is also the handsome circlet worn 
by her, and the coronet worn by the Prince of 
Wales. The golden spurs which are bestowed 
upon the king at his coronation attract special 
attention. They afe elaborately patterned, and 
are of rare workmanship, and decorated with 
precious stones. The golden bracelets are richly 
enameled with the emblems of the three king- 
doms. These constitute the royal regalia of Eng- 
land, and considered from any point of view they 
are interesting relics of an empire. The gold- 
smith’s art of over two centuries ago is preserved 
to us in these articles. 
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Mescal: 








A Study of a Divine Plant 


By Havelock Ellis 


Mescal (Anhalonium Lewinii) belongs to the 
group of plants which in various parts of the 
world have been intimately connected with reli- 
gion and have received the honors due to divine 
beings. This group may indeed be said to be 
large, but mescal—on account of the special 
appeal to the supernatural which its peculiar 
properties make—belongs to the innermost circle 
of such plants. It is or has been venerated by 
the Indians of many tribes over a large region in 
Northern, Central and Eastern Mexico, in New 
Mexico, in Texas, and in Indian Territory, each 
tribe having its own name for the plant—mescal, 
hikori, peyote, kamaba, etc. Botanically it is a 
cactus, belonging to the special and little known 
group of the Melocatee; there are in the group 
some six or seven Anhalonia; they all grow in 
inaccessible spots on high and rocky peaks, and 
have only in recent years become known to 
science. Mescal buttons (as from their shape the 
dried tops of A. Lewinii are locally known) are 
somewhat brittle discs some two or three centi- 
meters in diameter and partially covered by a 
hairy cushion. Lewin and Henning in 188s first 
described this cactus and made experiments on 
animals with it, from which Lewin concluded that 
it is “ intensely poisonous,” resembling strychnine 
in its action, and by its lethal action standing 
apart from all other Cacte. This opinion prob- 
ably rendered investigators of mescal cautious, 
and little further progress was made in our 
knowledge until 1894, when Mr. John Mooney, 
agent among the Indians, who had read a paper 
on this subject before the Washington Anthropo- 
logical Society three years earlier, brought to the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology a large sup- 
ply of mescal buttons which were entrusted to 
Professor Prentiss and Dr. Morgan, of Colum- 
bian University, for physiological investigation. 

At this point it may be interesting to consider 
briefly the sacred rites with which the Indians 
have surrounded the mescal plant. These rites 
have been vaguely known for a very long time 
and were referred to by éarly travelers, like 
Hernandez and Sahagun. Father Ortega, on ac- 
count of its hallucinatory properties, named it 
Raiz diabolica, devil’s root. 

The first reliable account of its use in modern 
times was given by Mr. Mooney from his experi- 
ence of the Kiowa Indians on the Kiowa Reserva- 
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tion in Indian Territory. The religious cere- 
monies of these Indians usually take place on 
Saturday night; the men, having obtained a sup- 
ply of the drug, which is brought by traders from 
Mexico, seat themselves in a circle round a large 
campfire within the tent. After prayer the 
leader hands each man four buttons. One of 
these, freed from the tufts of hair, is put into the 
mouth, thoroughly softened, ejected inte the palm 
of the hand, rolled into a bolus and swallowed. 
Ten or twelve buttons are thus taken at intervals 
between sundown and 3 A. M., with the accom- 
paniment of occasional prayers and _ rites. 
Throughout the ceremony the campfire is kept 
burning brightly and attendants maintain a con- 
tinual beating of drums. The Indians sit quietly 
throughout from sundown to noon of the next 
day, and as the effect wears off they get up and 
go about their work, without experiencing depres- 
sion or unpleasant after effects. On the day fol- 
lowing they abstain, for ritual reasons, from 
using salt with their food. These and similar 
rites have become the chief religion of the tribes 
of the southern plain, to such an extent that the 
Christian missionaries, unable to grapple with the 
mescal cult by spiritual weapons, fell back on the 
secular arm and induced the government authori- 
ties at Washington to prohibit mescal under 
severe penalties. Nevertheless its use still per- 
sists. 

As used by the Indians of the Nayarit Sierra 
in the province of Xalisco, mescal (or peyote, as 
it is here commonly called) has been described by 
Diguet. Mescal is regarded by these Indians as 
a food of even higher order than maize, for while 
maize is merely the food of the body mescal is the 
food of the soul. It is indeed the supreme food, 
and on that account is offered to the gods. Like 
maize, mescal has tutelary deities and a special 
goddess. Its psychic manifestations are consid- 
ered a supernatural grace bringing man into rela- 
tion with the gods; while in moderation it enables 
men to face the greatest fatigues and to bear 
hunger and thirst for five days, that is during the 
fast prescribed by the laws of Majakuagy. It is 
said that when Majakuagy was engaged in 
preaching his doctrines he and his disciples had to 
flee from persecution. In the course of his flight 
he broke his food vessels near San Luis Potosi, 
and the gods in mercy changed the fragments into 
mescal. The Indians gather it only in October, 
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just before the dry season; it is said that it is only 
at this time that it contains its active properties. 
The third maize feast, which takes place at the 
beginning of October, is regarded as a prelude to 
the mescal festival and dances. An expedition is 
arganized to the spot near San Luis Potosi, where 
the prophet’s utensils were transformed into mes- 
cal, to gather the sacred plant. This expedition 
takes a month; those who lead it march in front, 
reciting or chanting prayers; the others follow 
with the pack animals to carry the harvest. 
A few days before reaching the holy spot 
the members of the expedition practise a 
rigorous fast. They also perform a sort of public 
penance with expiation. As they return there is 
great rejoicing in all the villages through which 
they pass, and mescal is offered on the altars and 
fragments given to every person met. Sufficient 
is reserved for the great festivals, and the rest is 
sold to those who took no part in the expedition. 
HOW MESCAL ACTS 

I succeeded in obtaining a supply of mescal 
buttons in England and experimented on myself. 
The experiment took place on Good Friday, 1897, 
when I was entirely alone in quiet chambers in 
the Temple, the most peaceful spot in central 
London. I made a double infusion or decoction 
of three mescal buttons (a single infusion is inert) 
and drank this, in three doses, at intervals of an 
hour, beginning at 2.30 P. M., two hours after a 
light lunck. I had not touched alcohol or smoked 
during the day. The following notes are repro- 
duced, with trifling omissions, exactly as written, 
during the course of the experiment: 

“The most noteworthy, almost immediate, 
result of the first dose was that a headache which 
for some hours had shown a tendency to aggra- 
vation was somewhat relieved. At 3 began to 
feel drowsy. At 3.30 took another third of the 
fusion. My headache was speedily still further 
lightened, and I now felt a certain consciousness 
of energy and intellectual power. No color or 
other visual phenomena appeared, however, even 
when eyes were closed for several minutes. No 
obvious increase of knee-jerk, though I seemed 
to be conscious of a certain heightening of mus- 
cular irritability as when one has been without 
sleep for an unusual time. Some gastric discom- 
fort now made itself felt, but was relieved (at 4 
o'clock) by eating a few biscuits. At this time, 
for the first time, there was a distinct lowering of 
pulse by some six or eight beats. At 4.30 took 
the remaining portion of the infusion. At this 
period, except for a very slight frontal headache 
and a faint sensation of nausea, no abnormal 
phenomena had yet appeared, and I was feeling 
on the whole better than before I began the ex- 
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periment. At 5 I felt slightly faint, so that it was 
difficult to concentrate my attention while reading, 
and I lay down on a couch; the pulse was still 
lower (48), but no visual phenomena could be 
detected. At 5.45 while lying down reading I 
noticed that a pale violet shadow floated over the 
page around the point on which my eyes were 
fixed. Some little time earlier I had noticed that 
objects not in the direct line of vision, such as my 
hand holding the book, frequently tended to be- 
come obtrusive and, as it were, heightened in 
color, monstrous and enlarged. At 6 the pre- 
vailing feeling was one of slight faintness with 
some muscular unsteadiness; there was no 
marked discomfort (except slight nausea); the 
headache had almost gone. No further visual 
phenomena except that it seemed that on closing 
the eyes after-images were marked and persistent. 
It may also be said that for some time previously, 
although no color visions came, the play of light 
and shade always seen with closed eyes seemed 
more marked than usual, and suggested pictures 
which were not really seen. 

“6.15. I should take more ‘buttons in solid 
form, but refrain from doing so in consequence 
of the faintness, which makes me disinclined to 
do more than make these notes. Also the 
thought of taking more of the drug and the sight 
of the glass produces a feeling of nausea. The 
blue-black color of the ink as I write seems un- . 
usually brilliant and the shadows.on my left on 
the verge of the visual field seem unusually violet. 

“6.40. Pulse now, lying down, is about 60. 
When lying with eyes closed I am more con- 
scious than before of visions on the curtain of the 
eyelid; but they are vague and confused, the 
whole of the field seeming crowded with them, 
and even when definite images are seen they are 
not recognizable, but are of the same character 
as the images produced by the kaleidoscope— 
symmetrical groupings of spiked objects. Violet 
shadows are still conspicuous, and now also I see 
what some little time earlier I seemed faintly to 
see—occasional distinct green shadows on the 
outskirts of the visual field, while a green-toned 
newspaper lying on the floor, whenever I glanced 
at it, always seems unusually green. 

“7.00. It is now dark, and chancing to glance 
out at the window for a moment and then close 
my eyes, I was surprised at the astonishingly 
bright vision of light left in my eyes, a positive 
after-image. All objects seen not in the direct 
line of vision have a tendency to look startlingly 
large and prominent. 

“ Before 7.30, when lying with closed eyes, the 
visions had become much distincter, but still quite 
indescribable, mostly a vast field of golden jewels 
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studded with red and green stones and ever 
changing and full of delight. And moreover all 
the air round me seemed at one moment to be 
flushed with vague perfume—producing with the 
visions a delicious effect. All feelings of discom- 
fort have now quite vanished, except only a slight 
feeling of faintness showing itself by tremors in 
hands, etc. 

“8.00. The chief character of the visions is 
their indescribableness ; sometimes, however, they 
are like clusters of jewels—some bright and 
sparkling, others with a dull rich brilliance. 
Again they resemble a vast collection of the glist- 
ening, iridescent, fibrous wings of gorgeous in- 
sects. But the main impression is that they are 
constantly approaching and constantly eluding 
the semblance of known things.. The human face 
is the only known form that is sometimes momen- 
tarily caught, or perhaps merely suggested. 

“$8.30. [Written with pencil.] Pulse now 


‘much higher (72 in sitting position). Muscular 


incoordination is so considerable that it is very 
difficult to use a pen, but still easy to write with a 
pencil. 

“T find that it is easily possible to see the 
visions when lying down in a dark room with 
open eyes. Sometimes the vision seems to be of 
a vast hollow vessel into the polished interior of 
which one gazes while the hue rapidly changes on 
its mother of pearl surface. The objects seen are 
very often extremely definite; the remarkable 
point is that they are always novel. There has 
been all along apparent hyperesthesia to all sen- 
sory impressions. 

“9.10. I had to break off, as I cannot write for 
long ata time. The visions continue as brilliantly 
as ever: I think I see them better in a room 
lighted by fire than in a dark room. I have seen 
thick glorious fields of jewels which spring into 
forms like flowers beneath my view and then seem 
to turn into gorgeous butterfly-like forms. When 
I speak my voice seems strange to me and cer- 
tainly sounds hoarse. 

“ As I write (by electric light) vague thin color 
washes seem to lie on the paper, especially a 
golden yellow, and even the pencil seems to make 
somewhat gold-tinged marks. My hands seen 
in indirect vision seem strange, bronzed, scaled, 
flushed with red. Except for slight nausea I 
am feeling well, my head perfectly well, though 
when watching the visions I once noticed slight 
right frontal pain. The chief inconvenience is 
decidedly the motor incoordination. It involves 
inability to fix attention long; but othérwise in- 
tellect is perfectly clear. 

“9.40. [Written with pen.] I am now going 
to bed. Visions continue; I feel well, except for 


slight nausea when I move and the motor weak- 
ness. [What follows was written on the next 
morning.] Before going to bed I drank some hot 
water with a little wine in it, but took nothing to 
eat. On undressing I was struck by the red, 
scaly, bronzed or pigmented appearance of my 
feet, hands and limbs when I was not directly 
looking at them. After going to bed the nausea 
entirely disappeared, not to reappear, and except 
for thoracic oppression and occasional sighing 
there was no discomfort. But there was not the 
slightest drowsiness. I think, however, that the 
visions might easily have blended into dream 
visions but that I was kept awake by a certain 
consciousness of faintness and by auditory 
hyperesthesia. I was keenly receptive—as I had 
been all along—to sounds, and whenever I seemed 
about to fall asleep I was startled either by the 
exaggerated reverberation in my head of some 
distant street sound or else by the mental image 
(not hallucination) of a loud sound. At a later 
stage there was some ringing in the ear. There 
were also some slight twitchings of the larger 
muscles of the limbs. Before going to bed I had 
ascertained that there was marked exaggeration 
of the knee-jerk, and the pupils were dilated. I 
felt hot ; the skin was dry, the kidneys active. 

“ Meanwhile the visions continued with but very 
little diminution of brilliancy, and the same per- 
petual novelty. Some new kind of effect was per- 
petually appearing in the field of vision; some- 
times there was swift movement, sometimes dull 
somber richness of color, sometimes glitter and 
sparkle, once a startling rush of flashes that 
seemed to approach me. Usually there was a 
combination of rich dark color with jewel-like 
spots of brilliant color. Every conceivable color 
and tint seemed to appear at one time or another. 
Sometimes the different varieties of one color, as 
of red, would spring up in turn—scarlet, crim- 
son, pink, etc. But, in spite of the immense pro- 
fusion of objects, there was always a certain par- 
simony and esthetic value in the colors presented. 
They were always associated with form, and sel- 
dom appeared in large masses of color; if they did 
the color was of very delicate tone. I was struck 
rot only by the brilliancy, delicacy and variety of 
the colors, but by the great variety and loveliness 
of texture which they presented—fibrous, waxen, 
polished, dull, glowing, veined, semi-transparent, 
etc. The glowing (jewel-like) and the fibrous 
(insect wing) textures were perhaps the most 
prevalent. Although the effects were novel, they 
often vaguely recalled known objects—exquisite 
porcelain, elaborate sweetmeats, Maori architec- 
ture, Moorish windows. But in all these cases 
the objects grew and changed beneath my gaze 
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without any reference to the characteristics of 
those real things of which they vaguely reminded 
me. I tried to influence their course, but with 
very little success. It seemed that colors could 
to some extent be called forth, but I could not 
evoke the simplest image by an act of will. 

“T could see them in the dark with almost 
equal facility when my eyes were open, though 
others have not observed this. After observ- 
ing them in the dark for some hours I became a 
little tired of them and turned on the gas. I then 
found that I was able to study a new aspect of 
these visual phenomena. The gas jet (a common 
flickering burner) seemed to burn with great bril- 
liancy, sending out waves of light which expanded 
and’ contracted enormously. I was even more 
impressed by the shadows which were in all direc- 
tions heightened by flushes of red, green and 
especially violet. The whole place became vivid 
and beautiful and the tone and texture of the 
whitewashed but not very white ceiling was im- 
mensely improved. The difference between the 
room as I saw it then and the appearance it usu- 
ally presents was the difference one may often 
observe between the picture of a room and the 
actual room.. The shadows I saw were the 
shadows that the artist put in, and that are not 
visible in the actual object under ordinary condi- 
tions of casual inspection. At the same time 
shadows chased each other across the walls, never 
becoming actual visions. . 

“T wished to ascertain how the subdued and 
steady electric light could influence the phe- 
nomena, and passed into the next room. Here the 
rich shadows which were evidently largely due to 
the stimulus of the flickering light were not obtru- 
sive. But I observed that whatever I gazed at 
seemed to show a tendency to wave or pulsate. If 
I looked at the matting on the floor it showed a 
singular richness of texture, thick and felted, with 
a tendency to rise in little waves. These effects 
were apparently due to the play of heightened 
shadows on the outskirts of the visual field. In 
the same way a closed door seemed to be ajar. 

“T returned to bed still experiencing the same 
phenomena though in a less degree, and now for 
the first time there was a tendency for human 
figures to appear, fantastic and Chinese in char- 
acter. There were vague hallucinations of smell, 
sometimes distinct recurrence of the freshly pre- 
pared mescal infusion; these olfactory impres- 
sions were pleasurable I think because they in- 
volved deep inspirations, and thus relieved the 
respiratory oppression. 

“ At 3.30 A. M. I felt that the phenomena were 
diminishing and was able to settle down to sleep. 
When I awoke two hours later, after a peaceful 
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and dreamless sleep, there was a slight headache 
and the visions were still present with closed eyes, 
though they were now in somber colors, brown 
and black. I slept again for an hour or so and 
rose at the usual time feeling by no means tired, 
and with an excellent appetite ; except for a slight 
headache which passed off in the course of the 
morning, I felt none the worse but rather the bet- 
ter for my experiment. The only after-effect was 
a slightly hyperesthetic vision for colored objects 
(as at the beginning of the experiment), lasting 
for a day or so, and more especially noticeable as 
regards blue, so that a familiar noticeboard in the 
Strand with dark blue background was much 
more conspicuous and intensely blue than usual.” 
MEDICAL EXPLANATION 

One is tempted to ask by what process we 
should conceive to ourselves that the action of 
mescal works on the organism. I think it is not 
impossible to hazard such an explanation, pro- 
vided that we avoid the risks attending undue 
precision in our relations. We are justified, it 
seems to me, in supposing that mescal effects its 
peculiar actions by producing a kind of violent 
but temporary neurasthenia and cerebrasthenia. 
In other words, it rapidly overstimulates and ex- 
hausts the nervous and cerebral apparatus, more 
especially on the sensory side. It is true that 
such an explanation might be said to apply to the 
action of many drugs, including all those that are 
commonly called stimulants. The day has gone 
by when it could be supposed that a stimulant put 
anything into the system. It acts not by putting 
energy into the system but by taking it out, and 
so rapidly producing a state of fatigue. But the 
results of this kind of fatigue do not usually pro- 
duce any condition comparable with neuras- 
thenia; they do not, for instance, produce visions 
In neurasthenic states there is, however, a tend- 
ency to visionary effects—colored vision, intoler- 
ance of light, photopsae, persistence of retinal 
impressions, etc.—and, moreover, in all temporary 
conditions of nervous fatigue in otherwise fairly 
healthy people the same fendency to abnormal 
color effects with open eyes, and vague visions 
with closed eyes, is apt to show itself. I find that 
some persons, when very tired, see shadows as 
unusuallv violet, while kaleidoscopic visions and 
processions of figures and faces are also seen with 
closed eyes after fatiguing days. 

In mescal intoxication we may be said to 
have a neurasthenia which is very limited, but it 
is very sudden and swift. The sensorial appara- 
tus is allowed to run violently down, and ‘in 
healthy persons the accompanying acute meta- 
bolic activity produces the pleasurable feelings 
which usually accompany nervous activity. 
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In Dhialect 


What Happened to a Scientific Gent .... .......cceeeees Denver Post 


When the snoozer came among us the impression 
that he brung us wasn’t one that give us lofty 
estimation o’ the cuss; 

Seemed too proud an’ overbearin’, an’ the togs he 
was a-wearin’ was a little too-way-uppish an’ 
extravagant fur us. 

Wore a shirt that was untarnished, shone as if it 
had bin varnished, or bin polished to a glitter 
with a piece o’ pummice rock, 

An’ his shoes was paytent leather hardly suited for 
the weather an’ the wear an’ tear attendin’ o’ 
the trails we had to walk. 

Said his lay was scientific, an’ his language was 
prolific when he talked about the fossil and the 
skeletons an’ sich; 

Called ’em names too cussed heavy fur a gang like 
us to savey, fur our edication wasn’t of a very 
lofty pitch. 

But we tuk to the impression he was up in his per- 
fession, was a corker in his line o’ work, 
whatever it might be. 

An’ we therefore placed reliance to a small degree 
in science when he told us o’ the wonders o’ 
a former century. 

When he asked ol’ Colonel Estes (him a fugitive 
from jestice) to assist him in explorin’ o’ the 
cafion down below, 

Not a whit o’ hesitation marked the colonel’s ap- 
probation o’ the scientific racket, an’ he said 
he’d shorely go. 

Armed with various utensils an’ with paper an’ 
with pencils, an’ with somethin’ that was liquid 
fur to bolster up their pluck, 

Down the rocky trail they started, an’ we wished 
‘em as we parted just the very ne plus ultraness 
o’ scientific luck. 

In about an hour the colonel came alone; said that 
infernal geezer o’ the school o’ science was a 
durn deceivin’ scamp, 

That his scientific racket an’ the talk he made to 
back it was a little game o’ cunnin’ fur to git 
his man from camp. 

He was jest a States detective, but his draw was 
quite defective, an’ afore he had succeeded in 
a-pullin’ of his gun 

He (the colonel) reached fur his’n an’ the bullets 
got a_whizzin’ an’ the reckless Eastern feller’s 
scientific work was done. 

In the cafion he was planted, us a-takin’ it fur 
granted that the coroner would never waste his 
talent on the clay. 

An’ above his head was written an inscription we 
thought fittin’: “ This Fool Lacked the Science 
for a Scientific Play.” 


IN vais nace rabiorneseerrrraeet siete Just From Georgia 


Spite of earth’s sorrow, 
Its strife and its wrong, 
Ever, old comrade, 
We're goin’ along! 
Dark sky above us, 
And tide sweeping strong, 
Sad heart, or glad heart, 
We're goin’ along! 
Still there’s a star-ray 
In winter’s deep gloom; 


Selections of Character Verse 


Somewhere in springtime, 

With beauty of bloom. 
Still after sighing 

There cometh a song; 
Ever, old comrade, 

We’ re goin’ along! 


WN BONO oo ciscsscceees BE nev: socees Lippincott's 


Winter is too cold fer work; 
Freezin’ weather makes me shirk. 


Spring comes on an’ finds me wishin’ 
I could end my days a-fishin’. 


Then in summer, when it’s hot, . 
I say work kin go to pot. 


Autumn days, so calm an’ hazy, 
Sorter make me kinder lazy. 


That’s the way the seasons run. 
Seems I can’t git nothin’ done. 


The Little Boots....Paul Laurence Dunbar.,...Saturday Evening Post 


Ust to make the ol’ cat cry, 
Dese little boots ; 

Den you walked it mighty high, 
Proud little boots! 

Ahms akimbo, stan’in’ wide, 

Eyes a-sayin’, “ Dis is pride!” 

Den de manny, baby stride! 
You little boots. 


Somehow, you don’t seem so gay, 
Po’ little boots, 
Sence yo’ ownah went erway. 
Po’ little boots! 
Yo’ bright tops don’ look so red, 
Dese brass tips is dull an’ dead ; 
““Goo’-by,” whut de baby said ; 
Dear little boots! 


Ain’t you kin’ o’ sad yo’se’f, 
You little boots ? 

Dis is all his mammy’s lef’, 
Two little boots. ; 
Sence huh baby’s gone an’ died, 
Heav’n itse’f hit seem to hide 
Des a little bit inside 
Two little boots. 


A Hopeful Brother...... debe deresiwane ° 


I just don’t mind how the wild wind blows 
On the land or on the foamin’ sea, 
I know somewhere there’s a sweet, sweet rose 
That blooms in the light for me! 
And the dark may creep, 
And the storm may sweep, 
But I thank the Lord as I sow and reap! 


... Atlanta Constitution 


I just don’t mind how the world rolls on, 
For the birds sing far and free, 
And I know somewhere there’s a rosy dawn 
In a round blue sky for me! 
And the dark may creep, 
And the storm may sweep, 
Still I’ll thank the Lord as { sow and reap! 
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De Captaine of de Marguerite....Wallace Bruce Amsbary....Century 


vant to know who ’t is I am? You're 
stranger man, I see. 

I don’t min’ tell to you som’t’ing concern’ de life 
of me. 

My fadder ’s com’ from Canadaw, ‘long vit Pére 
Chiniquy, 

*Vay in de early fifty year, to lan’ of libertee. 

An’ I am born here on de State, an’ rose soon high 
to be 

De captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
kakee. 


You 


De people all is know me here. Ven I vent down 
de street, 

Vit moch respec’ dey’s bow at me, venever dem I’d 
meet. 

De ladies call me “ Captaine,” de men is call me 
‘ Cap,’ 

De children ovére de hull place dey’s mos’ly call 
me “ Pap.” 

I’m “caractére publique,’ dey say. Vatever dat 
may be, 

I ’s captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
kakee. 


es ven de var is outbreak in de spring of Nanty- 

te, 

I ’s gr: ¥ so patriotique, an’ I am so moch elate 

To half de chance to go to front, I vill be brave, 
bold man, 

An’ fight de Spanish grandee; but I'll fight not 
on de lan’. 

I’ll go opon de gentiemen-of-var, I say to me; 

I’m captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
kakee. 


An’ den I put de Marguerite in dry-dock for a vile. 

I gat me to Chicago town. My face is all on smile. 

Dey mak’ recruit for navee dere; for seaman 
advertise. 

De officére he’s dress lik doode, say I, ’s ’mos’ 
undére size. 

“Vat experance it is you haf, my man?” he say 
to me. 

Den I tol’ him *bout de Marguerite, dat sail de 
Kankakee. 


An’ ven he hear me all of dis, he mak’ de gran’ 
salute ; 

An’ hed he vill accep’ me—mighty glad of dat, to 

oot. 

Ven Messiew’ Schley an’ Sampson, de bossmen of 
de fleet, 

Vas know I join de navee, vill ’mos’ tak’ dem off 
deir feet. 

All of dis talk I hear I t’ink is gratify to me 

As captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kankakee. 


An’ ven ve ’re down on blockade, off Cienfuegos 
ay, 

I ’s man de boat dat cut de line of cable-vire dat 
ay; 

De bullets dey com’ t’ick an’ fas’, an’ death he ’s 


com’ dere, too, 


ad dat hell of fire an’ smoke vas awful how- 
e-do. 
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It ’s differant from quiet tams, dan ven I go to sea, 
I LP ye of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
akee. 


An’ in dat Santiago fight I’s cut op quite a dash: 

I ’s on de Gloucester steamboat, dat is smash dem 
all to smash; 

Ve ’s mak’ ’em scat like grasshoppear, vit shell 
ve ’s mak’ ’em bus’. 

De Brooklyn an’ de Texas vere not in at all vit us! 

I ’s man behin’ de gun, I’s pull de trigger, don’t 
you see? 

Galant captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
kakee. 


An’ ven de var is ovére, I gat honorab’ discharge, 

I t’inks I now haf tam to t’ink of Rosalie La Farge; 

Dat gairl she’s twice refuse me vonce, -but now 
dat I’m hero 

She'll tink about it two-t’ree tam before she let 
me go. 

She glad I no mak’ bait for shark dat swim opon 
de sea, 

But still captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de 
Kankakee. 


At home dey meet me vit brass-ban’, sky-rocket, 
an’ flambeau; 

Dey tirn de town upside undére; at me de rose 
dey t’row. 

I ’s ride in state to Cité Hall; to me dey mak’ a 
speak. 

I try to mak’ von, too, but I gat mix op an’ I 
steeck; 

I ’s talk about de country dat I save, an’ ’bout de 


ag, 

An’ den I set me down again, for me I don’ lak 
brag: 

It ’s not become ce hero man to talk an’ speak 
so free, 

Nor de captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de Kan- 
kakee. 


An’ den dere vas de gran’ banquay to honneur me 
de geeve, 

De one an’ all de council here in Kankakee dat 
eeve. 

Dey mak’ a toas’; I give von back; ve half som’ 
jollie fon, 

An’ den ve sing an’ laugh an’ shout, den de hull 
place ve ron. 

Dey ’s fili me op vit cognac till again I ’s on de 
sea, 

Formére captaine of de Marguerite, dat sail de 
Kankakee. 


An’ now I’m com’ back from de var; I t’ink I ’s 
rose op high. 

If I keep on a-goin’ op, I Il gat op to de sky. 

Dey say I vas premiére factor in fight opon de sea. 

An’ now ven I go down de street, here ’s vat dey 
Say at me: 

De wae, call me “ Admiral,” de men is call me 


De children a de hull place dey ’s lov’ to call 


me ad. 

You see, from caractére publique I am exalt’ to be 

De a Gran’ of de hull fleet dat sail de Kan- 
cakee. 
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Motion 


By Alder Anderson 


On the extreme western outskirts of Paris is 
to be found a laboratory of a very unconven- 
tional character. Instead of the ordinary array 
of retorts and test tubes the visitor beholds a 
variety of strange apparatus, the use of which he 
will probably be at a loss to guess, while the walls 
are covered with cabalistic looking diagrams 
alternating with photographs of half the animal 
creation—including man, as the naturalists would 
say—in all kinds of peculiar attitudes. 

Were the presiding genius of this essentially 
modern laboratory—henceforth to be known, in 
accordance with a resolution of the recent inter- 
national congress at Turin, as the Marey Insti- 
tute—not endowed with a most rare degree of 
modesty, he would require no introduction, to- 
day, to an Anglo-Saxon audience; long since his 
name would have been on every one’s lips. As 
it is, though he has been for several decades in the 
very forefront of practical science, his fame has 
hardly passed beyond the circumscribed annals of 
learned societies. In the purely scientific world 
Professor Marey is, perhaps, best known by his 
researches on some of the most hidden functions 
of life, the circulation of the blood and the action 
of the heart, researches which date back to the 
early sixties. 

To arouse the interest and sympathy of the 
general reader, it may now be sufficient to state 
that it is directly to Professor Marey’s researches 
that we are principally indebted for the cinemato- 
graph, as the apparatus for producing “ animated 
pictures ” is termed, as well as for a host of minor 
inventions. Professor Marey showed how to 
analyze motion; the cinematograph reconstitutes 
it from its elements. 

There is scarcely any description of motion that 
has not been analyzed by Professor Marey or one 
of the school he has formed, from the walk of a 
man to the vibration of a violin string, and the 
useful lessons to be learned from the experiments 
are endless. 

In what does the proficiency of an expert in 
any art consist? Why can one man jump better 
or run faster than another when there are no 
obvious reasons for the superiority? How ex- 
actly do nature’s ships, the fishes, progress so 
rapidly through water, or nature’s balloons, the 
birds, maintain themselves in the air? What is 
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the difference between the labor of a trained 
craftsman and an apprentice? What is the best 
way of carrying a heavy burden, climbing a 
mountain, riding a horse, or knocking down an 
opponent? Such are but a very few of the count- 
less problems to which Professor Marey’s 
methods of investigation may aw be 
expected to furnish answers. 

Suppose, for instance, it is desired to analyze 
the motions of a horse. Under each of the ani- 
mal’s hoofs is placed a hollow india rubber ball, 
from which connecting tubes, lightly attached to 
the legs of the horse, terminate in a small appara- 
tus held in the rider’s hands. When the hoof 
comes into contact with the ground the pressure 
exercised in consequence on the ball is conveyed 
through the tube to the apparatus above, and 
causes a pointer to make a mark on a small re- 
volving cylinder. As the hoofs each make a 
different mark, while the length of the mark indi- 
cates the duration of the contact between the hoof 
and the ground, a graphic diagram of the animal’s 
movements is the result. 

An examination of such a diagram shows ex- 
actly the relative position of the feet at each 
moment of the action. Thus it is seen that, whilst 
at the gallop, a horse rests first on one foot, then 
on three, then on three again, then on one again, 
the sequence being followed by intervals when all 
four feet are simultaneously off the ground. The 
amble, the walk, and the trot, each in like manner, 
have their own special characteristics. 

It is hardly necessary to point out to what good 
account a precise knowledge of a horse’s action 
may be turned by anybody who rides, be he 
jockey or not. The most suitable attitude for the 
rider to assume in any given circumstances would 
be mathematically determined beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt or controversy, for photography, 
clearly revealing the part played by each of the 
animal’s muscles and tendons, shows, at the same 
time, what the rider can do to alleviate the strain 
or retard the action at any given moment. 

Another unexpected result of the experiments 
was to display how curiously ignorant most artists 
show themselves to be in some of the most essen- 
tial branches of their art, by representing horses 
and, no doubt, other animals as well, in unnatural 
positions. Such mistakes the ancient artists seem 
never to have fallen into. 

In the work of photographic analysis fresh 
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difficulties present themselves at every step, and 
the ingenuity displayed by Professor Marey in 
overcoming them is truly amazing. 

Sometimes the series of images, representing 
the different phases of a movement, are taken on 
one sensitive plate, the lens of the camera being 
either left open the whole time the operation is in 
progress or covered and uncovered intermit- 
tently; at other times a revolving band of sensi- 
tized film is employed. The photographs are 
usually taken before a dead biack background, 
reflecting no light whatever, so that there is noth- 
ing to make an impression on the plate but the 
moving object. 

When the lens is left permanently uncovered 
before a man performing any action, fencing, 
boxing, or drawing a deep breath, the result is two 
distinct images of the man at the beginning and 
end of the movement, the intervening phases 
through which the body has passed, each too brief 
to make a distinct impression on the plate, being 
marked by a confused haze. In almost every 
form of motion there are usually at least two such 
instants when the action is momentarily sus- 
pended, which photography clearly brings out. 

A series of distinct images on the same plate 
is obtained by opening and closing the lens by a 
revolving disc shutter. The more photographs 
that can be taken of any movement, the more 
perfect, naturally, is the knowledge obtained of 
it. If, however, the surface of the moving body 
be too large or if the rate of motion be not suffi- 
ciently rapid, while the exposures, on the other 
hand, are made at very brief intervals, each 
image will necessarily overlap the preceding one 
on the plate, so that the whole photograph will be 
rather confusing. 

To obviate this, Professor Marey sometimes 
photographs only those parts of the object he 
wishes specially to study. In the mechanism of 
running, for instance, he may desire to have only 
the movements of the leg and principal joints. 
The man to be experimented with is accordingly 
clothed from head to foot in black velvet, thus 
becoming invisible against a black background to 
the eye of the camera. A narrow strip of white 
braid passing down the sides of his limbs, the 
jeints being denoted by bright metal buttons, is 
the only thing about him capable of reflecting 
light. 

Let him now start running or jumping, or what- 
ever he is to do. However rapidly the shutter of 
the camera opens and closes, the narrow white 
line will have advanced far enough in the inter- 
vals to occupy a different position each time the 
plate is exposed, and will consequently make a 
distinct impression. The series of lines and 
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points thus obtained furnishes an exact motion of 
the action of the limbs and joints during the 
movement. 

From a study of such photographs taken in 
various manners Professor Marey has been able 
to determine the most economical way of employ- 
ing muscular force in any movement, so as to 
obtain the best results with the minimum of ex- 
penditure. Both in the French and Russian 
armies the programme of physical training has 
been considerably modified in accordance with the 
results of these experiments. 

Recently, Professor Marey has devoted special 
attention to the investigation of athletic feats, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that, by carefully 
studying the photographs, it is possible, not only 
to discern how the feats are accomplished, but, 
with a little practise, to imitate them more or less 
successfully. A high jumper, for instance, with- 
out raising the center of gravity of his body any 
higher than another jumper, is seen to clear sev- 
eral more inches by keeping his head and 
shoulders low. His back is bent, thus bringing 
down his center of gravity as low as possible. An 
unsuccessful rival puts forth a far greater mus- 
cular effort, a large part of which is wasted un- 
necessarily in elevating his head and the upper 
part of his trunk, and thus raising his center of 
gravity. 

The problem of birds’ flight is a particu- 
larly burning one just now, when, as everybody 
realizes, a necessary corollary of its complete 
solution will probably be the long sought flying 
machine. With his photographic revolver—that 
is, a camera in the form of a gun, but charged 
with sensitive film instead of with more deadly 
ammunition—Professor Marey has succeeded in 
obtaining astonishing results, recording the suc- 
cessive movement of the wings in actual flight. 

He has photographed birds, indeed, from every 
point of view, sometimes from three points of 
view simultaneously, and has even applied in 
their case a somewhat analogous device to that 
of the white braid on the velvet clad man. By 
attaching a small piece of tinsel to a point on a 
bird’s wing and then taking a photograph with 
the lens permanently uncovered, he has obtained 
a luminous line indicating the trajectory through 
space of that particular point. He has deduced 
many important observations from his experi- 
ments—among others, the fact that the motion of 
a bird’s wings closely resembles that of a screw 
propeller, a point very clearly brought out in some 
of the photographs from which Professor Marey 
has made models in bronze. 

It is perhaps, however, an insect rather than a 
bird that is to supply the model for to-morrow’s 
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flying machine, and insects in motion have been 
as assiduously studied and photographed as birds. 
Here the difficultiés are enormously complicated 
by the rapid rate of the motion; the wing of an 
ordinary house fly makes three hundred and thirty 
beats in a second. To obtain anything like a 
clear instantaneous photograph of an insect’s 
wing in motion the time of exposure has to be 
almost inconceivably brief. It has, in fact, been 
reduced to the twenty-five thousandth part of a 
second. 

This is obtained by having the shutter of the 
camera formed of two perforated discs revolving 
rapidly in contrary directions. The momentary 
coincidence in front of the lens of the two minute 
slits in the discs gives an exposure of the fraction 
of a second indicated. It is unnecessary to add 
that the insect must be very brilliantly illuminated 
on such occasions. 

Fish and other aquatic animals have, naturally, 
not escaped the camera’s keen sight. Every form 
of propulsion in water practised by man has its 
counterpart in nature, but, in addition, nature 
furnishes examples of many other methods that 
man has never succeeded in imitating, or even in 
thoroughly understanding. The motor organs of 
many fish have, like those of birds, a screw-like 
action, but in all such cases the action is far more 
perfect than that of the steamer’s screw propeller 
—there is no perceptible “slip.” In this branch 
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of inquiry a large stock of photographic facts has 
been accumulated by Professor Marey. -He has 
also photographed the behavior of currents of 
water encountering bodies of different forms. 
This he does by suspending in the water shining 
little beads of the same specific gravity as the 
water, the motion of which is naturally identical 
with the current. 

The last named experiments tend to show that 
fish encounter so little resistance in their element, 
not only because they have sharp snouts, but also 
because they have forms that taper almost more 
toward the tail, the obvious inference being that 
the ordinary form of ship is, perhaps, not the best 
that might be selected. From these observations 
is destined, perhaps, to spring.a ship of quite a 
new type, both as to shape and method of propul- 
sion. There is hardly a single experiment under- 
taken by Professor Marey that does not thus open 
up a vista to the imagination and suggest vast 
untrodden fields for investigation. 

The applications and extensions of such 
methods are infinite and rich in promise. Pro- 
fessor Marey’s own belief is that there is room 
for innumerable workers, and that his own labors 
will have principally served to point out a new 
and profitable direction for human intelligence to 
exert itself in. To discover the precise manner in 
which a phenomenon is produced must often be to 
learn how to produce it at will. 





Courtship and Marriage: Customs 
Quaint and Curious of Many Lands 


Modern and Ancient Marriage Customs.............0+++. Sunny South 


How little the fashionable bride in the smart 
set to-day realizes that all of the wedding cus- 


_ toms of the present are rooted in the pagan past. 


The barbaric bridegroom procured his mate by 


"one or two methods—capture or purchase. We 


speak always now of “capturing” a bride, and 
“purchase” is not wholly unknown. In the 
former the groom started upon the warpath with 
some chosen companion, who assisted him in 
seizing the woman; whence cometh the custom of 
having a “ best man.” 

The dainty gold ring of to-day is a relic of the 
fetter by which the bride was bound, while the 
jocose slipper is a remnant of the missiles hurled 
by the angry parents. 

The orange blossoms came in a more civilized 


age, though not Christian, and augured great fer- 
tility for the woman. The veil, as still in modern 
Oriental countries, typifies exclusive possession 
by one man. 

Even the honeymoon is but the symbol of the 
interval which elapsed before the victor brought 
his bride from hiding, and sought peace with her 
wrathful kinsmen. Elopements are the evolution 
of the running away, in which an intermediate 
step is seen in the pretense at capture still in 
vogue among Irish mountaineers. 

In Cardiganshire, Wales, a wedding is very 
tame unless the groom captures the bride after a 
thrilling pseudo-skirmish. The relatives offer 
mock resistance, and much scuffing and horse 
play ensue. A dialogue in verse—old ballad 
style—being finished, the groom is admitted and 
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seeks the bride, who is disguised as an old 
woman, often with a male infant in her arms, the 
symbol of sons and heirs. At the church the 
bride is snatched by her relatives, and the groom’s 
party pursue on horseback. At last she is tossed 
back, and whoever receives her will be wed within 
one year. (Similar to our throwing of the bride’s 
bouquet.) 

Purchase gradually superseded capture. The 
father’s wrath was mitigated by base coin. Occa- 
sionally the bridegroom offered his own sister. in 
lieu of cash. But literal capture is still prevalent 
in barbarous countries, and purchase in semi- 
civilized ones, such as China and Mohammedan 
sections. 

Arabian fathers sometimes present their 
daughter with a sword, signifying freedom. For 
one blessed moment she belongs to no man—then 
she presents it to her husband, and thenceforth 
is in his power. 

Babylonians and Assyrians purchased their 
wives. All girls of age stood before the temple 
twice a year, and were sold at auction! Hand- 
some girls commanded high prices, but their pur- 
chase money was presented to the homely ones, to 
increase their attractions. Our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors were still purchasing wives when Chris- 
tianity claimed them. Every woman had a guar- 
dian—if not a father, the king. It is interesting 
to learn that widows were sold at half price! 

Not until the tenth century did Anglo-Saxon 
women have any right of choice. Betrothed as 
children, the groom’s pledge was called a wed; 
whence our word. 

The primitive Anglo-Saxon ceremonies con- 
tained these promises: “ For fairer or fouler, for 
better, for worse, for richer or poorer.” Then 
the man put the ring on each of his wife’s fingers, 
saying. (1) “In the name of the Father; (2) Of 
the Son; (3) Of Holy Ghost; (4) Amen.” The 
father gave the husband an old shoe, with which 
he tapped his wife on the head, as a sign of au- 
thority. 

Welsh law permitted only moderate wife beat- 
ing. Three blows were deemed sufficient, “with 
stick no longer than an arm!” 

Long after the advent of Christianity marriage 
was purely secular. In 1563 the Council of Trent 
made the ecclesiastical ceremony binding. There 
was, however, a custom of priests being called in 
to bless the marriage bed. 

The Greek Church has the most elaborate 
rituals. We are familiar with the Russian wed- 
ding feasts. In Slavonic ritual the wine drunk by 
the new couple is called the “ cup of bitterness! ” 
Champagne is served in the Czar’s land, and 
guests are given souvenir initial boxes of cake. 
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Yet twentieth century Americans believe their 
marriage customs original! 

In Brazil drinking brandy together may consti- 
tute a marriage; in Japan the same with wine. 
To join hands, to sit together and receive con- 
gratulations are odd binding customs; also to be 
smeared with each other’s blood; or for the 
woman to tie a rope of grass around the man’s 
waist. 

The Australian woman carries fire to a man’s 
tent; the Loango negress cooks two dishes for 
him in his hut. 

The Croatian bridegroom boxes the bride’s 
ears; while now, in Hungary, the groom gives 
his bride a kick, to indicate her subjection. 

The Jewish bridegroom crushes the wine glass 
to atoms with his foot, to obliterate the past. 

In China the maiden steps over a fire at the 
threshold ; Gypsies hop the “ broomstick.” 

All these superstitions of the past come to us 
in a modified form, and the love of tradition and 
tendency toward imitation makes us slow to part 
with them. 

The entire conception of the functions of 
women in social and domestic life has so altered 
and broadened that it seems singular that so 
many of the old marriage customs are still pre- 
served—customs which, although amusing when 
traced to their source, are really typical of a de- 
based womanhood in barbaric times and coun- 
tries, and certainly not worthy of emulation by 
twentieth century progress. 





Nuptial Rites in Russia.......Laura 8. 8tarr....... Pittsburg Leader 


Weddings in Russia are very expensive, the 
father of the bride often spending his lifelong 
savings for his daughter’s dowry and marriage 
festivities, notwithstanding that in many prov- 
inces the “ wedding conductor” and bridesmen 
often bear a portion of the expenses. Russian 
marriages are not made in heaven, but on the spot 
by go-betweens, who are in many cases godpar- 
ents. The matter of the dowry, etc., being ar- 
ranged, the young people are consulted, and if 
there is any strenuous objection on either side, 
the negotiations frequently fall through, but, as a 
rule, children, and particularly girls, are too well 
brought up to set up direct opposition to the will 
of their parents. 

Short engagements are the rule, and the wed- 
ding follows hard upon the betrothal, which is 
almost as sacred and binding as the marriage 
ceremony. Nearly all marry young; girls at the 
age of sixteen, and young men at eighteen. Up 
to the day of her marriage the Russian peasant 
girl wears her long, thick hair plaited in one braid 
down her back. On her wedding morn it is either 
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cut short or divided into two braids. and wound- 


round her head; over this the mother-in-law 
puts a small red cap, which ties behind and is the 
badge of her new condition. 

The entire week previous to the wedding 1s 
given over to festivities in both families. In some 
parts of the country the bridegroom-elect is 
allowed to spend as much time as he iikes with 
his betrothed, going to her house nearly every 
day and remaining until it is time to close the 
house at night. 

The bridegroom presents the wedding costume. 
A bride’s dowry consists, besides her wardrobe, 
in quantities of household linen, kitchen utensils, 
silver tea and dinner service, carpets, curtains, etc. 
If a wife die without children the dowry may be 
claimed by her family. Very few wedding pres- 
ents are given. 

May is an unlucky month for weddings, and 
they never take place on Tuesdays or Thursdays, 
because the one is the eve of the day on which 
Christ was sold and the other the eve of Friday 
when he was crucified. Saturday is also tabooed, 
because it is the eve of the holy Sabbath. 

Marriages always take place in the church, the 
guests gathered around a temporary altar in the 
center decorated with flowers. As the Russian 
churches have no seats, this is very convenient. 

The attendants are all men, who hold the bride’s 
gloves when she removes them to exchange 
rings; carry home for her the piece of red carpet 
upon which she knelt to receive the nuptial bene- 
diction ; distribute money to the poor in her name; 
make a collection for the musicians, and one of 
them always dances the first quadrille with her. 

The groom’s best man goes with him to the 
church, and then makes haste to fetch the bride. 
She being prepared to leave the house, falls on her 
knees before her parents and begs them to for- 
give whatever offenses she may have committed 
against them. They raise her up, kiss her and 
offer her bread and salt as typifying the necessi- 
ties of life. When she leaves they do not close 
the door behind her, which indicates that their 
house is still her home. 

At a stated point in the ceremony two golden 
crowns are held above the heads of bride and 
groom by the attendants; these are thrice ex- 
changed at the command of the priest, and it is 
very funny to see what desperate efforts the men 
make to keep the crown from touching the bride’s 
head, which would be a sign of very bad luck in- 
deed. Whichever touches the red carpet first 
when the pair kneel will have the upper hand in 
all matters during their married life. Having ex- 
changed rings, the priest clasps their hands and 
leads them three times around the altar in token 





of the Trinity, the bride and the groom and all 
the others bearing lighted candles decorated with 
ribbons. There is a superstition that the one 
whose taper has burned the slower will outlive 
the other. The candles are supposed to have ref- 
erence to the lamps which the virgins carried 
when they went forth to meet the bridegroom. 
(Matthew xxv.) They drink wine out of the same 
glass as a sign that they will share the cup of 
eternal life. 

The ceremony concluded, the bride is taken to 
the home of her husband, where she is met and 
welcomed by his parents. He then asks his wife 
to remove his boots, telling her there is a purse in 
one and a whip in the other, and that she must 
take her choice; if she first finds the purse she is 
very happy, but if she chances to take off the one 
containing the whip she is apt to receive a blow 
from it. Sometimes the bride strikes her husband 
with the boct after having taken it off as a protest 
against the idea of her inferiority implied in the 
act. In some provinces the father gives his 
daughter a blow with a whip on her wedding 
morn, and then hands it over to the new husband, 
saying it is now his privilege to usé it. In an- 
other part of Russia the bride has ready on her 
bridal day a whip which she herself has made and 
which she gives into her husband’s hands, telling 
him at the same time she hopes he will reprimand 
and punish her when she needs it. 





ge | er ren Chicago Inter-Ocean 

Between Christmas and Lent dancing in the 
Faroe Islands reaches its culmination in fre- 
quency. On Christmas night the great saga of 
“ Oluva Kvadet” is sung. The unhappy Queen 
Oluva’s faithfulness to the King, which is the 
theme of the song, is doubtless intended as a re- 
minder to young couples who engage themselves 
during dancing time. 

There being no parlors in Faroe cottages, nor 
corners to hide in and tell the fairy tales of the 
heart, the young people are obliged to do their 
courting in the open, that is, as the dance goes on, 
and under the eyes of every one partaking. If 
you have been courting a Faroese girl for some 
time and wish to get her “ yes” or “no,” you will 
have to line up alongside her in the dance and 
make your proposal then. 

Take care that sharp eyes do not detect your 
secret, and your purpose before you have got what 
you want—the girl’s “yes.” If they find you out 
before you succeed they will point their. fingers 
at you, and sing ditties with sarcastic little flings 
at you. 

At the same time, the tempo of the dance will 
be increased, and if you don’t withdraw it is likely 
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to develop into a sort of native can-can. Of 
course, as soon as the ditty making sport of you 
begins to circulate among the crowd the girls all 
prick up their ears, and the particular girl you 
may be heading for gets out of your reach at 
once. 

If you are a shrewd man you will retreat; you 
can always try again. If you are obstinate you 
may always be sure of a refusal, for no Faroese 
girl will take a man who is too clumsy to get hold 
of her hand without other people noticing it. 

Absolutely nothing is said during the courting. 
The man says nothing, and the girl says nothing. 
If he can but get hold of her hand—that is his 
only chance. A slight pressure from hérs, and he 
is accepted. Then both are supposed to blush 
and clasp hands. 

The dance stops. With smiling faces and ex- 
pectant looks the crowd faces the lovers in deep 
silence to see that the first kiss is bestowed ac- 
cording to Faroese rule. The dance is then 
renewed with vigor. 

That is a neat and handy and straightforward 
way of courting. The Faroese style is well suited 
to people who know their own mind, and mar- 
riages there are happy, divorces exceedingly 
scarce. 

A refusal is even more prompt. The young 
man, having secured the girl’s hand, she quickly 
snatches it away from him, and turns her back on 
him. 
shower of sarcastic speeches, the blushing, awk- 
ward victim of the cold shoulder literally. 

A Faroese wedding without dancing before and 
after was never heard of. Not infrequently the 
priest gathers up his long sable robe and joins the 
dancers. The dancing and singing are sometimes 
kept up for several days after the wedding, but 
no orgies ever occur, as the Faroese is a very 
sensible man and a moderate drinker. 





ee J. Cuthbert Hadden.........+..:. Gentleman's 


To begin with, the parents choose the bride. 
The bridegroom has no more say in the matter 
than if he were the man in the moon; and, in- 
deed, a son dare not refuse the wife his father 
has chosen for him, any more than a daughter can 
refuse the husband her father has chosen for her. 
The Chinese have the power of selling their 
daughters as wife to whom they please; and some 
parents will even, like the Kalmucs, their pro- 
genitors, sell their child, on condition of its being 
a female, before it is bor:1. Both parties are gen- 
erally very young when the contract of marriage 
is arranged; but sometimes it is not arranged 

-until just before the wedding. When the latter is 
the case, a somewhat different procedure is 


There he stands then, the target for a _ 
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adopted. First, a “ go-between” is chosen, a 
kind of middleman, whose main function it is to 
carry messages between the contracting pair. 
Then a diviner is consulted. His duty is to dis- 
cover, by means of astrology, or the flight of 
birds, or some other recognized form of divina- 
tion, whether the contemplated union will prove 
a happy one. If he reports favorably—and mar- 
riages are always happy before they are made— 
the young pigtail’s friends send the “ go-be- 
tween ” to announce the joyful news to the lady’s 
parents. There is no mention of the lady herself, 
poor thing! The only way in which she seems 
to be favored is by having a sum of money paid to 
her by the prospective husband for laying out in a 
trousseau. In Western lands the woman brings 
a portion to the man, but in China this com- 
fortable custom is reversed. 

The bride having been thus chosen, the next 
piece of business is to fix the wedding day. Be- 
fore this is settled the betrothal is not regarded as 
having been completed. Now a curious thing 
takes place. The man puts on a scarlet scarf as 
a sign of rejoicing; and a bonnet is formally 
placed on his head by his father. The bride also 
undergoes a kind of metamorphosis. She adopts 
a new style of hairdressing, and has her face 
shaved! Most notable of all, she calls in all her 
young friends, and the lot of them join in weeping 
and wailing until the wedding day arrives. 

But stranger things follow. The wedding pres- 
ents of the Chinese are peculiarly unique. The 
bridegroom, in addition to his money gift, be- 
stows “wine, sheep, fruit, and so on” on the 
bride; the rest of her friends present her with 
“tablets bearing suitable inscriptions” (such, no 
doubt, as “ Wives, obey your husbands”), and 
geese! The wild goose, we read, has from the 
most ancient times been looked upon by the 
people of the Flowery Land as emblematical of 
conjugal harmony, while the domestic goose is 
regarded as typifying fidelity. 

And a grand affair is that same bridal proces- 
sion too. Suppose we quote the account of 
a traveler: “On the day appointed for the cele- 
bration of the nuptials,” says he, “the Chinese 
bride is put into a sedan [she is, in fact, locked 
into a sort of latticed cage], which is magnifi- 
cently adorned with festoons of artificial flowers, 
and her baggage of clothes, ornaments, and 
trinkets is carried after her in chests by her serv- 
ants or other persons hired for the purpose, with 
lighted flambeaux, though it be noonday. The 
sedan is preceded by music and followed by the 
relations and friends of the bride. The nearest 
relation carries in his hand the key of the sedan, 
and gives it to the bridegroom as soon as the pro- 
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cession reaches his house, who waits at his door 
in order to receive her.” The traveler’s grammar 
is not quite according to Cobbett, but his meaning 
is plain enough. He goes on to say that, “ as this 
is the first interview between the bride and the 
bridegroom, it is easy to conceive with what eager 
curiosity he opens the door of the sedan. It 
simetimes happens that he is dissatisfied with his 
lot, when he immediately shuts the door again, 
and sends her back to her friends, choosing rather 
to lose his money than be united to a person he 
does not like. This, however, is seldom the case.” 
One is glad of the assurance contained in the last 
sentence. As soon as she steps out of her chair 
the bridegroom gives her his hand, and leads her 
into a hall, where a table is set for the pair. The 
rest of the company sit at other tables, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, after the 
manner of the Quakers. When the company 
have all got comfortably settled they pour wine on 
the ground, and set apart some of the provisions 
for their idols. When they begin to eat the 
bridegroom rises and invites the bride to drink, 
upon which she rises also and returns the com- 
pliment. After this,. two cups of wine are 
brought, of which they drink part, and then they 
pour the residue into another cup. Out of this 
latter cup they drink alternately, and the cere- 
mony is held as ratifying the nuptials. There is 
no clergyman, no signing of register, no throwing 
of rice, no honeymoon. The bride goes among 
her lady friends, and spends the remainder of the 
day with them; the bridegroom treats his friends 
in a separate apartment. Next day the pair re- 
turn to the hall to bend the knee to the family 
gods and pay respect to their relations. After 
that they retire to their private chamber to receive 
the visits of their young friends, who indulge in 
merry jests, facetiously called “attacks,” at the 
expense of the bride and bridegroom. On the 
third day the lady pays a visit to her parents in a 
chair prepared by her husband specially for the 
event. Nor does this end the celebrations 
peculiar to the occasion. These go on, with cer- 
tain intermissions, for a whole month, until they 
are at last concluded by a feast given by the par- 
ents of the bride. 





Among the Persians and Australians.... Woman's Home Companion 


There is, first of all, a marriage contract or 
legal ceremony; the wedding itself may take place 
on the same day, in the evening, or, if the bride is 
a child, some years later. The former ceremony 
sometimes takes place in the open air, the women 
being veiled, or, again, in a room, the bride being 
screened off by a curtain. An official of the 
mosque reads out the contract, which he himself 


has drawn up somewhat as follows: “It is now 
agreed by Hassan, the draper, who is agent for 
Houssein, the son of the baker, that he, Houssein, 
hereby acknowledges the receipt of the portion of 
Nissa, the daughter of Achmet, the grocer.” 
Then follows a list of the bride’s property, in 
which a copy of the Koran and a certain amount 
of silk are always included. In case of her death 
or divorce the husband surrenders it all to her 
family or to herself. When both parties have 
given their consent to the bargain in the presence 
of their relations and friends the official thus pro- 
nounces them to be legally married: “Then, in 
the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merci- 
ful, and of Mohammed, the prophet of God, I 
declare you, A, and you, B, to be man and wife.” 
The document is then sealed. This is followed by 
a feast, at which no small amount of tobacco is 
consumed by the men and of sweetmeats by the 
women, who remain in their separate apartments. 
There is no music on this occasion, for this is, it 
should be remembered, the legal marriage; the 
greater marriage festival follows. On the wed- 
ding day great preparations are made for the en- 
tertainment of a large party. The poor are not 
neglected, but come in for a share of the good 
things. The entertainment takes place at the 
house of the bride’s family. Great is the variety 
of the drinks consumed, tea, ices and sherbets be- 
ing the favorites. The latter are fruit syrups 
delicately scented and sweetened, and may be 
made from roses, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
cherries, and other fruits. Dr. Wills, a medical 
missionary in Persia, thus describes the cere- 
mony: 

“ All is ready, the master of the house, dressed 
in his best, gives a last anxious glance at the 
preparations, and has an excited discussion with 
his wife, or wives. He waves his hand to the 
musicians, then hurries to a seat near the door, to 
be ready to welcome his guests, and the musicians 
strike up a merry tune, barbaric but inspiring. 
The tremendous din of the drum is heard at in- 
tervals. Then in a loud scream rises the voice of 
the principal solo singer, who commences one of 
the sad love songs of Persia in a high, falsetto 
voice. His face reddens with his exertions, 
which last through a dozen verses. His eyes 
nearly start from his head, and the muscles of his 
neck stand out like rope, but all the time he plays 
with consummate skill. The rest of the musicians 
watch eagerly his every movement, and all join 
in the chorus of ‘ Ah! Lalla, Lalla, Lalla, you have 
made roast meat of my heart!’ 

“The music is the signal to the invited guests; 
they now commence to arrive in crowds. The 
music and singing proceed, and go on unceasingly 














COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


for some ten hours, or until the bride leaves for 
her husband’s home. As the guests pour in the 
host receives them with transports of pleasure, and 
all the extravagant compliments that are known 
to Eastern politeness pass between them, such as, 
‘May your wedding be very fortunate!’ ‘ You 
are indeed welcome; this is a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten honor to me, your humble slave!’ 

“In they pour, the men in their best, the 
women closely veiled. The women, unnoticed by 
the men, pass on into the house, where they un- 
veil and appear to their delighted host in their 
finest clothes, all their jewelry and, we are sorry 
to add, in most cases with their faces carefully 
painted.” 

Here buffoons and musicians are the only men 
allowed; the former bring their performing bears 
or monkeys, or even a wretched, half-starved 
lion, cowed by much beating. 

Before dinner is served the bride goes to the 
bath accompanied by female relatives and friends. 


At night, as the procession of the bridegroom ap- 


proaches, alms are distributed, and women and 
children look on from neighboring roofs. Loud 
cries from the women welcome the bridegroom 
on his arrival, while the bride, carefully veiled, 
mounts the horse awaiting her at the door. All 
the men who have been feasted and entertained 
join in the procession, in which lanterns are 
borne. The bride’s departure is the signal for the 
discharge of fireworks and a great beating of the 
big drum. The final ceremony is similar to one 
observed by the Arabs and the Copts; namely, the 
sacrifice of sheep. These are killed as the bride 
steps over the threshold of her new home. One 
wonders what the idea is underlying the sacrifices. 
Are they intended as acts of propitiation inherited 
from an earlier age, when people thus endeavored 
“to appease the anger of the gods,” or of the 
spirits of their ancestors? Or is it merely a way of 
sealing in blood an important act and covenant? 
PRIMITIVE METHODS IN AUSTRALIA 

Ethnological experts agree that with most 
Australian tribes every woman is betrothed in 
infancy, or even in anticipation of her birth. 
According to some mysterious law of their own 
this is arranged by the old men of the family, the 
women having no voice in the matter. The age 
of the proposed husband is not taken into con- 
sideration, so that it frequently happens that by 
the time the girl is of a marriageable age her in- 
tended is an old man. If in the meantime some 
younger man has set his heart upon her this 
means a fight, in which the unfortunate bride-to- 
be, as she is dragged away, is certain to come in 
for a share of the blows which the rival suitors 
deal out to each other. 
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In some of the coast districts, where not all the 
girls are promised in infancy, the betrothal of a 
young woman to a man who follows the occupa- 
tion of a fisherman compels her to lose the first 
joint of the little finger of her left hand. This 
slow and painful operation is performed by a stout 
string bound tightly about the joint—an engage- 
ment ring with which one would willingly dis- 
pense. A marriage license, equally unique, is 
common in some sections, where the chief gives 
to the prospective groom a peculiarly knotted 
string, possessing which he is free to seek the wife 
of his choice. No such license is ever given until 
the candidate has, by passing the mystical 
“Bora,” been initiated into the privileges and 
duties of a tribesman. 

The ceremony known as “ Bora” is universal. 
It takes place when the boys arrive at the age of 
manhood. These tribal functions call together 
the blacks for a circuit of many miles, when the 
doctors of the tribes assembled select the candi- 
dates, who are painted all over and formed into a 
ring. This being done, all the women are ordered 
to lie down, when the men entirely conceal them 
by heaping upon them light, leafy boughs. While 
they are thus hidden the selected boys are hurried 
away to a secret place in the bush, accompanied 
by all the men but one, who is gifted with sacred 
authority. As soon as the men and boys have 
disappeared he hurries the women away in an op- 
posite direction and remains on guard all night, 
while in the men’s camp the “ Bora” is com- 
pleted. The front tooth of each candidate is 
knocked out, after which, with ten or twenty men 
standing over each youth with spears extended, 
and others holding his hair tightly, he is made to 
swear most solemnly never to divulge to the 
women and children the sacred secrets with which 
he is to be intrusted. 

Three months of probation follow this ordeal, 
during which even to look at woman, young or 
old, would entail numberless misfortunes. With 
the conclusion of the “ Bora” permanent names 
are given, and tribal law then gives to each candi- 
date the right to claim in marriage any girl of 
the proper class. No purchase money is offered 
or paid, yet the father cannot refuse unless the 
girl has been previously betrothed. 

In some districts, when a young man wants a 
wife he goes to a camp and throws in a boomer- 
ang. If it is not returned he enters and takes 
away his bride. If it is thrown back it means a 
rival in the way, and consequently a fight for pos- 
session. When the match has been arranged, 
with full consent of all concerned, and the day 
fixed for the ceremonial, there is such a gathering 
as graces similar occasions among more civilized 
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people. Guests arrive, frequently by the hun- 
dred, there is then prepared a great store of food 
for the nuptial feast, and a fire is kindled, about 
which the friends arrange themselves. Mean- 
while the bride’s mother has built a native hut, 
and the bride has built a fire within. To this 
shelter goes the groom, arrayed in gorgeous 
attire. This means that to the abbreviated apron 
of opossum skin, which is worn alike by both 
sexes, are added streaks of white paint about the 
chest and arms, a bone or short section of reed 
through the septum of the nose, and, quite pos- 
sibly, a few kangaroo teeth attached to the hair or 
forehead by means of gum. The bride is brought 
in, with perhaps a few white feathers in her hair; 


a reed necklace and bangles add the finishing 
touch to a toilet of the most primitive fashion. 
The girl is either led to the hut by her mother or 
she is simply told to go to her husband. The 
young couple sit there all night in silence, and at 
the break of day the bride goes back to her fath- 
er’s house, but with nightfall she returns to her 
own, and the whole ceremonial is considered at an 
end. 

Although by marriage the Australian bride be- 
comes the absolute property of her husband, and 
he may even put her to death without any chal- 
lenge from social or tribal*law, many couples live 
happily and affectionately together to a consider- 
able age. 


Random Reading: Muéniature Essays on Life 
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If you get ever so rich, what do you do? Buy 
a farm somewhere. If you have the root of a 
good matter in you, you will want to poultice a 
worn spirit from time to time with the healing 
airs and the restful scenes of the country. If you 
get ever so poor, what do you do? Work harder, 
probably, if you are fit to do anything and can find 
anything to do. But if you have a spirit of the 
requisite fiber, and have come to just the requisite 
degree of impecuniosity, and circumstances and 
your experience of life favor it, you go and live 
in the country. You can live very cheaply in the 
country if you choose, and possess your soul in 
complete independence, and wear your old clothes 
with a cheerful spirit. You will be quit of a host 
of obligations to fashion, to society, which may 
vex and oppress you in town, for the price of 
superfluities is far the biggest item in the cost of 
ordinary living. You will miss opportunities too, 
but not all opportunity. You will live face to 
face with nature. You will be able to say your 
prayers in peace, and develop the spiritual side 
of you if you have any, with only the smallest 
concern about landlords, grocers, or raiment. 
There are no taxes of any consequence in the 
country: think of that! The greatest luxury you 
get there is time, and the next greatest are sights 
and sounds and smells. If you have thoughts to 
think, the country gives you a great chance to 
think them. If you have books to read, you can 
read a lot of them in the country, even with kero- 
sene at eleven cents a gallon. 

On the other hand, if you have money to spend, 
what a chance to spend it the country offers you! 





Gardens, cows, horses, houses, stables, roads, 
milk at a dollar a gallon if you like, sheep, and 
dogs, and, most of all, children. It is no trouble 
at all to spend fifty thousand dollars a year on 
roads alone, if only you start with a fairly sharp 
land-hunger and push your borders with due 
energy. You can get more for your money in 
roads than in diamonds or pictures, and roads are 
a permanent investment. They don’t burn down; 
you don’t have to keep them insured; you don’t 
have even to keep them clean, for if you build 
them well, let the weeds grow ever so thick on 
them, the roads will be there still. And once you 
put your money into them, it stays. You can 
never get it out, nor can any one else. You can- 
not even be taxed adequately on them, for no as- 
sessor presumes to see much value in a road. 
Indeed, a very large sum of money can be hid in 
a country place where the assessors won’t find it 
—in water pipes, drains, and such things that are 
out of sight, as well as in gardens and plantations. 
A mushroom cellar is a good, safe, inconspicuous 
investment. If elaborately built, it will consume 
a good deal of money; and who would tax a 
cellar? Greenhouses, stables, and residential 
mansions stand up in plain sight. Go slow in 
expenditure for such things. It is a bother to 
keep them up, and there is no special point in 
having more of them than you want to use; but 
roads are different. 

Each of us sees in the country what he has 
learned to see. Take a picture with sheep in 
it. The farmer sees in it wool, mutton, and 
rocks; the painter seés the picture; the pious- 
minded person sees the Divine touch and feels 
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the Divine presence; the golfer sees a lovely 
slope, a place for a green, a chance to plant a 
bunker, and a good outlook for a long drive. He 
measures in his mind the distance from the sheep 
to the farthest knoll, and wonders if there is room 
to avoid the elms. But each observer has doubt- 
less some sense of each aspect which attracts his 
fellow. Even the sheep will make better mutton 
for having run in so charming a field, for it is a 
great mistake to think that farmers and golfers 
and sheep are so bent on the main chance as to be 
unaffected by the loveliness of nature. It does 
them good, though sometimes they are not con- 
scious of it at the time. One would not mind 
having a golf ball in the picture, and even a 
golfer, provided he was not too carefully cos- 
tumed, and could be trusted to drive away from 
the sheep. But good golfing and good pasture— 
even sheep pasture—are imperfectly compatible, 
and if we had a golfer, there would come up that 
question of what day it was, and the chance that 
it might be Sunday might mar the serenity of 
some minds that were conscious of the Divine 
touch. No, let’s not have the golfer. It is Sun- 
day, but let the Sabbath-breaking sheep crop on 
in innocence, and the lengthening shadows mount 
the hill unvexed. 

The country is a good place to be born in, a 
good place to die in, a good place to live in at least 
part of the year. More than half the people in 
the United States find it a good place to live and 
work in all the year round. But for them coun- 
try life has no special problem that is not in the 
course of solution day by day. They have their 
work that yields them a living, and the society of 
their neighbors, and their children who as they 
grow up either settle near them or go to town. But 
the city man who longs for at least a share of 
country life for his family and himself must still, 
as a rule, hold fast to the town. There his busi- 
ness is. On his hold there commonly depend his 
income and the future of his children. Four- 
fifths of his days between twenty and sixty he 
must spend in a city, even though he spends half 
of his nights out of town. What helps solve the 
problem for him is the fast trains that carry him 
twenty, thirty, even fifty miles out of town in the 
late afternoon, and back in the early morning. 
There is a lot of charming country within prac- 
ticable reach of the American cities. Besides the 
men who travel back and forth from ten to forty 
miles a day, there is the army who go to the coun- 
try in summer once a week, on Friday, and stay 
till Monday, and spend, besides, their summer 
vacations with their families. Every year, as 
cities grow bigger and trains make better time, 
more and more diligent Americans lead this labo- 
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rious life of daily or weekly travel. It is not 
ideal—it is too hard work for that—but it is better 
than not to live in the country at all. No doubt 
as wealth increases in this country, and men grow 
wiser, it will be more common than it has yet be- 
come for successful workers to retire from busi- 
ness when they_can afford to, or at least to work 
less strenuously and with longer periods of rest. 
Busy men who can afford it rest a great deal as it 
is, and to that is chiefly due the rapid develop- 
ment which is everywhere noticeable of the sort 
of country life which has its roots in town. 

To a citizen who has attained to the honorable 
distinction of being a grandparent a country 
home is a most enviable luxury. Young parents 
with new children commonly have their livings to 
make and their children to educate, and have to 
stick pretty close to town and keep hard at those 
engrossing duties. But grandparents ought to 
have money laid up, time to spare, and places in 
the country where their grandchildren can come 
at any time in the year and live with them. The 
irresponsible indulgence of young children to 
which grandparents are so addicted can be car- 
ried on to the very best advantage in the coun- 
try. Grandparents should have gardens where 
babies can pick flowers without fear of discipline. 
They should keep creditable cows, and sagacious 
hired men who like children, and tame horses that 
it is safe to drive, and ponies of assorted ages and 
different degrees of spirit. It is well for them, 
too, to live within convenient distance of streams 
that drift lazily through the landscape with no 
mosquitoes near them, and with trees proper to sit 
under or row past. Such streams, duly bordered 
with umbrageous vegetation, are convenient for 
the older grandchildren during the courtship 
period. The young can’t ‘provide such an en- 
vironment for themselves. Their parents—unless 
they 4re rich—commonly have to spend most of 
their money for rent, food, clothes, and education, 
and are prone to scrimp when it comes to rural 
expenditures. But to have grandparents with 
right ideas about living and proper country places 
to live in is immensely advantageous to grand- 
children, vastly convenient for parents, and as 
remunerative to the grandparents themselves as 


_ anything in the market. 


But of course grandparents, to be satisfactory 
and thoroughly useful in their vocation, must be 
of the right sort—competent without being fid- 
gety, indulgent—yes, over-indulgent—without be- 
ing foolish enough to impair the confidence of 
parents, and such respecters of human liberty as 
to hold that what a child wants to do is the best 
thing for that child to do, provided there is no 
sound reason to the contrary. Grandparents 
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with real farms are best—farms where hens lay 
under barns and in haymows in the spring, and 
where protesting pigs meet a tragic doom in the 
late fall, and where apples grow profusely, and 
cider-casks stand in rows in November with the 
bungs out and straws handy. Dawdling is tire- 
some in the country, as elsewhere, but the regular 
work of a farm is full of entertainment, especially 
for a change. 

And of course there ought to be a corn field, 
and pumpkins, and mice and moles under the 
corn-shucks as they stand in the field in the fall, 
and terriers to hunt them when the corn-stalks 
are borne away to the barn. All this, to be sure, 
has to do with real farming, whereas it has been 
a more artificial and supplementary sort of coun- 
try life that we have been considering. But, after 
all, why shouldn’t grandparents be real farmers? 
When it comes to that, farmers in America have 
proved themselves far and away the most success- 
ful grandparents the country has produced. It 
has been the rule that the vigorous men who have 
forged ahead in the towns have come from the 
country. Perhaps it is not the rule now in quite 
so striking a measure, but it is the rule still. In 
the slower life of the country the energy seems 
ever to be accumulating which feeds the hustle 


‘and the progress of the driving cities. In the 


town is the brilliant flame, but the wick is fed by 
the country. It is because it is so well under- 
stood that country air and sights and all the pro- 
cesses of country life are necessary to maintain 
the vigor of family stocks that we see this con- 
stant reaching out of the dwellers in towns for all 
of the country that they can get. It is going on 
more and more, urged by increasing need as city 
life grows more and more artificial, and aided by 
the wonderful development of cheap and rapid 
transportation. The rich in America are all the 
time acquiring and developing great courftry es- 
tates; the merely well-to-do follow a like impulse 
in a more-modest way; poorer people swell the 
vast army of summer boarders; and in the great 
towns families too poor to get their children out 
of town in summer are helped to send them, some- 
times hundreds of miles, to volunteer grandpar- 
ents who have fields and farm houses and kind 
hearts. And so, while the country comes to town 
as much as ever, the town each year gets back to 
the country more generally than ever before. It 
is a most important interchange; good for the 
country, and vitally necessary for the towns. It 
is an easy matter, and quickly done, to get the 
hayseed out of the locks of any likely lad, but the 
locks that never had any hayseed in them are apt 
to drop out over-soon. 

Country development may be incomplete, but 
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city development tends to be narrow, and it is a 
far easier matter to expand and refine the one 
than to supply the deficiencies of the other. 





The Passing of the Glamour.......... Lily Watson,...... Leisure Hour 


We live, as we are frequently informed, in an 
age of enlightenment. 

The poet’s dream is translated into scientific 
fact. The Ariel that can swiftly “ put a girdle 
round the earth” is the cable of the electric 
telegraph. Scarcely a week passes without the 
proclamation of some new marvel from the dis- 
coverer and inventor. We are fast becoming able 
to “ weigh the dust in a balance and mete out the 
heavens with a span.” 

We are learning to make strict search for the 
cause of everything. Even the most common- 
place householder, who would formerly have 
attributed scarlet fever or diphtheria to a mysteri- 
ous visitation, now knows that the unseen germ 
is to blame, and wars against it as best he can. 
There is a survival of the old tone of thought in 
the word influenza (“influence”), but it is to be 
hoped that ere long this malign visitant will be 
tamed and checked by science: a mystic “in- 
fluence” no longer! 

The vague, the inaccurate, the “ there or there- 
abouts ” style of accomplishment—way of think- 
ing—has ceased to win approbation. “I must 
know this exactly—I must do this exactly!” says 
the terrible and delightful Klesmer, shaking his 
forefinger at Gwendolen Harleth. “If you 
know, you can put your knowledge into clear 
language,” says the modern teacher to the hesitat- 
ing pupil who gropes after the phanton of a 
mistily-learnt lesson eluding his grasp. 

Historical stories, implicitly believed once upon 
a time, are fading away before the clear light of 
research. There was no William Tell as our 
childhood’s eyes beheld him, shooting the apple 
from the head of his little son; there was no scene 
of dagger and poison-bowl awaiting Fair Rosa- 
mond at the end of the silken clue in that laby- 
rinth at Woodstock; and so on. In short, the 
whole tendency of the present day lies in the 
direction of exactness—definiteness—accuracy. 

So far, so good; nay, most excellently well! 

But, in the glorification of science and scientific 
methods, a danger lurks. The imagination, with- 
out whose aid, indeed, no discoverer can hope to 
succeed, may be too lightly esteemed. “ Without 
imagination, no man can be a naturalist,” said 
Goethe. “Science does not know its debt to 
imagination,” said Emerson. And imagination, 
working in a different way, has to fulfil an im- 
portant part in the relationships of daily life. 

Around the relationships of youth and age, 
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child and parent, lover and beloved, there should 
hover something of 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 


One of the most pathetic episodes in all Shake- 
speare’s plays is that in which Richard II. grad- 
ually discovers that the sanctity, the glamour of his 
kingship, in which he trusted for succor, is an 
empty dream. Old age, nowadays, may have a 
more. firmly-founded cause of complaint in the 
fading of the “glamour” which from time im- 
memorial has entitled it to reverence. 

It is, or has been, indeed, the age of “grand 
old men,” who have victoriously demonstrated 
that intellect and power of will can triumph over 
physical decline. They have been fully and freely 
honored in consequence. But where is the rever- 
ence that used to exist for age as age, irrespective 
of personal achievement? Is it going or gone 

“There is no credit in your growing old,” the 
world seems to say. “ You would rather not do 
it, but you cannot help it. Pray why should you 
be reverenced for succumbing to an unpleasant 
law of nature, which you defy as long as you can 
possibly hold it at bay?” 

It is difficult to give exact proof of this change 
of view, but it is “in the air.” One reads articles 
upon it in the magazines. “Too old at forty” is 
a significant and pathetic phrase. Women, in- 
stead of hastening as did their grandmothers to 
assume the insignia of age and dignity, defer the 
wearing of caps and shawls to the last possible 
moment. No one surely will deny that this is the 
day not of the old, not even of the middle-aged, 
but of the young. 

Youth, the public understands, must mean 
vigor and energy of body and mind; familiarity 
with the newest discoveries, the latest modern 
ideas, so far as mental training is concerned. 
Therefore the public rushes to seek out and em- 
ploy those who have the world before them, and 
the elders strive to assume a modernity they do 
not possess, lest they be ; 

in neglected corners thrown 


for good and all. 

The reverence associated with old age has 
never been the result of exact criticism, schedul- 
ing individual claims one by one. But doubtless 
there entered into the “glamour” surrounding it a 
consideration for experience—always the posses- 
sion of age—and a conviction that sympathy was 
more likely to be found in those who have seen 
and suffered much. Be that as it may, “glamour” 
is now yielding to a hard dry light. 

“You are old; and for that reason alone you 
are sacred in our eyes,” was the utterance of by- 
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gone youth and maturity. “ You are old. Have 
you done anything worth the doing, and if so, 
can you still keep it up? Then we will respect 
you; otherwise, please stand aside.” This is the 
new style. 

Children of yore read in, sober earnest the 
poem, “You are old, Father William.” The 
comic version of “ You are old, Father William ” 
(vide Alice in Wonderland) is in the ascendant 
to-day ! 

Of the relationship between child and parent it 
is more difficult to speak. But there is emphati- 
cally a difference making itself felt here in many 
instances. The “halo” of parenthood is fading 
before the hard light of criticism. “Oh, you can 
respect your mother because she can write” or 
because she can do this, that, or the other, a 
modern girl will say to another, with the sugges- 
tion that as her own mother is not too well edu- 
cated and “ does” nothing in particular, the claim 
to reverence is less. 

The natural relationship is no longer—in many 
cases, which seem growing in number—sufficient 
to invest the parent with an atmosphere of sacred- 
ness; and criticism, which would once have been 
thought entirely out of place, finds its way in. 

“Even parents are God’s creatures.” The say- 
ing—quoted by a wise and witty canon—has its 
significance. 

Criticism, either of the old by the young or of 
parents by children, cannot—supposing it to be 
seemly—be quite just. 

“Old men lose one of the most precious rights 
of man; that of being judged by their peers,” said 
Carlyle. And children cannot be perfectly just in 
criticizing, from their point of view, a parent. 
There is always much that they cannot possibly 
take into account. The “glamour” was better 
both for parent and child. 

It is, not invariably with the children that the 
fault lies here. If the mother be unable to take 
the ideal view—the only true one—of her rela- 
tionship, if fashion or selfish folly narrow her 
gaze, it is small wonder if the child be also 
guided by the hard, dry light of mere outward 
fact, which is not the sunshine of truth. 

Fortunately for the race, mothers who cannot 
in some sort idealize are as yet rare. 

But the most noticeable instance of the “ pass- 
ing of the glamour” lies in the change which is 
coming over the relationship of the sexes. 


Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 


Before it is too late it is as well to recall the 
spirit of romance which was once the radiance of 
all life. Coventry Patmore, in The Angel of the 
House, has graphically described it: 
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He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
The destined maid; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand. 
No songs of love, no summer dreams, 
Did e’er his longing fancy fire 
With vision like to this; she seems 
In all things better than desire! 
His merits in her presence grow 
To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of paradise. 

“ Wonder, worship, and delight.” These are 
the poet’s words. Are they not incongruous with 
the modern style of sentiment and behavior? 

Even women are heard scornfully to decry “ the 
pedestal business.” 

A comradeship has come to replace the former 
attitude, symbolized by the well-known picture of 
Dante and Beatrice. “ Hail fellow well met!” 
is the typical greeting. 

Girls now write and talk to young men with far 
greater freedom than of yore: they go about with 
them, bicycle, play games with them, with frank 
readiness. They are emphatically 

Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

The grandmothers of modern girls are bewild- 
ered by this altered condition of things. It seems 
to them extraordinary that a girl should corre- 
spond with three or four young men, and give her 
society to half a dozen more in semi-sisterly fash- 
ion. Mr. Anthony Hope’s delightful Comedies 
of Courtship are a sign of the times. 

Delightful they are: and it cannot be denied 
that there is good in the disappearance of a 
foolish prudery and artificial restraint. But a 
great deal that is precious is also disappearing. 

We need not ransack the records of chivalry, 
and quote Goethe’s liues on the “Eternal Femi- 
nine,” to recognize the fact that the worship of 
woman by man has for ages been the inspiration 
of noble deeds of beautiful artistic work. It has 
been the consummate flower of life. 

Men love still; but surely it is in a different 
way. They like a woman to be a comrade, and 
contemplate marriage in a leisurely manner, 
somewhat as they contemplate a partnership. 

A man’s sweetheart, his wife, is his “chum” 
rather than the “angel” of yore. The ideal wor- 
ship, which has played so large a part in the 
world’s history, seems as though it were gradually 
ceasing to be. In short, the “glamour” is depart- 
ing. And with it will not the highest inspiration 
of poetry, the glory of all imaginative art, also 
disappear from this sad planet? 

Indications are not far to seek that the fairy- 
land of romance is no longer frequented by mor- 
tals. They prefer the paths and terraces of the 


homely middle-class public park; a pleasant place 
enough ; but alas for the mist-veiled summits, the 
forests, the snows, the cataracts of the dream- 
scenery! 





The Love of Death........ Dora M. Jones.,....... Westminster Review 


To the middle-aged, caught up in the vortex of 
busy everyday life, the thought of death has 
something in it indescribably soothing. 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well 


is the thought that comes naturally to the toiling, 
harassed man when he hears of the death of a 
contemporary. There are many people to-day 
who would be hurt if they were not called good 
Christians, but to whom the Christian doctrine of 
immortality is, in some moods, more of a menace 
than a hope. They are tired of the ceaseless 
movement of life—tired, perhaps, most of all, of 
themselves. Like Mrs. Browning’s little factory 
slaves, with the prospect of a day in the country 
before them, 

If they long for any meadows it is only 

To lie down in them and sleep, 
or, as with the dying Douglas in the ballad, life 
has wounded them so sorely that the one thing 
they crave for is the deep, dreamless repose of the 
grave. 

That persistent sense of the survival of human 
personality after death, which is found in the early 
traditions of almost all races, seems to have been 
rather a source of pain than of comfort. The He- 
brew Sheol, the Greek Hades, was a dim, comfort- 
less region, a “kingdom of shadows,” a feeble 
simulacrum of life, bearing the same relation to 
common daylight existence as the phantoms of a 
sick dream. But side by side with this conception 
we find the gracious vision of the Genius of 
Death, the twin brother of Sleep, whose kiss on 
the fevered lips of the anguished and the dying 
charmed them into a repose for ever undisturbed. 

Until the Christian era we find these parallel 
trains of thought about death; the belief, alarmed, 
or at least uneasy, in a possible survival of con- 
sciousness in the disembodied ghost, and the sense 
that, after all, the order of nature was right, and 
that a painless death at the close of a full life was, 
indeed, the last, best gift of a beneficent Fate. 
Such was the euthanasia of Cleon and Bito, such 
the end of Pheidippides, who fell dead in the mar- 
ket-place of Athens, after he had run afoot from 
the battlefield of Marathon, crying “Victory” 
with his last breath. 

It is difficult for us at this distance of time to 
understand what a revolution the teaching of 
Christianity worked in men’s thoughts about 





























RANDOM READING: MINIATURE ESSAYS ON LIFE 


death. It altered the whole balance of existence 
and transported the scene of man’s brightest 
hopes and keenest fears to the world beyond the 
grave. For the believer death was a sleep still, 
but not eternal. He slept in his Lord, he awoke 
to be with him for ever. How peaceful, how re- 
assuring, is the language of the catacomb inscrip- 
tions: ‘ Obdormit in Christo,” “In pace.” 

But then came darker, coarser, fiercer times— 
the times of the barbaric invasions, and the slow 
and painful creation of a new society out of the 
chaos. The rulers of the new world reigned by 
means of spiritual terrors. The people jested 
grimly with their worst fears, and Death and the 
Devil were brought on the stage, one horned and 
hoofed, the clown of the Mystery Play, and the 
other arrayed in the emblems of mortal humilia- 
tion and decay, the hollow skull and rotting cross- 
bones. 

Heaven had receded infinitely into the blue dis- 
tance of sky; it was an imperial court, with ranks 
of courtiers to be propitiated ere one dared ap- 
proach the throne. And immediately beyond the 
door, guarded by that skeleton figure, was found, 
not the garden of paradise, where waiting souls 
are prepared for the fulness of the beatific vision, 
but centuries of penal flame which not even the 
holiest dared hope to escape. No wonder that 
Death became once more the King of Terrors, 
and the after life a haunting vision of pain, with 
only a faint and far off hope of ultimate bliss. 

The Renaissance came, and with it a universal 
questioning and tottering of received beliefs. 
“That life after death is not such as you imagine,” 
men said to their authorized teachers, and the 
immortality of the soul was defended, at courtly 
symposia where cardinals were present, with ar- 
guments drawn not from the Bible but from Plato. 

It was the daily pageant of the evil of the world 
—“Desert a beggar born—maiden virtue rudely 
strumpeted—and Captive Good attending Captain 
Ill,” that caused the Shakespeare of the sonnets 
to cry out for “restful death.” The same weari- 
ness, discouragement, impatience of life, is voiced 
by Spencer in what are surely the tenderest lines 
ever written in the English tongue: 


He there doth now enjoy eternal rest 

And happy ease which thou dost want and crave 
And further from it daily wanderest: 

What though some little pain the passage have 
That makes frail flesh to dread the bitter wave ? 
Is not short pain well borne that brings long ease 
And lavs the soul to sleep in quiet grave ? 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 

Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly please. 


Death is the great reconciler. Only the most 
savage enmity will pursue hatred beyond the 
grave, and almost any man who is fated to look 
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on the face of a dead enemy will have something 
of the feeling of the duellist in Browning’s poem: 
I would we were boys as of old, 
In the field, by the fold, 
His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn, 
Were so easily borne. 

But there is one side of the love of death which 
has only in our own days attained to self-con- 
sciousness, though it permeates all tragedy from 
the beginning ; it is the close connection between 
sublimated sexual passion and death. Maeter- 
linck has lately told the story of the nuptial flight 
of the bee, and how the bridegroom perishes in 
the ardor of the supreme embrace. Is not that 
the quintessence of every tragedy that deals with 
lovers? In spite of the demand for “a happy 
ending,” there is an instinctive feeling that the 
story of heroic love should not end with the 
descent to the C major of this life, implied by the 
common formula. Can we imagine Romeo and 
Juliet “marrying and living happily ever after?” 
Lancelot, Tristan, Antony, are the typical lovers, 
and all through the ecstasies of passion they are 
conscious that Death waits his turn. 

It was Schopenhauer who formalized this in- 
stinctive sentiment with his dogma of sexual love 
as the most intense expression of the human will, 
the triumph of personality. It is the act of life 
calling forth fresh life, and so winding up its mis- 
sion on this earth. Nature teaches the same les- 
son by the rose and the butterfly. The hour of 
death waits close on the hour of love, and they 
who have lived greatly, loved passionately, have 
nothing more to do but to die. 

Yet, after all, the world is for the living, and 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy will never be dear to 
the average healthy mind. The love of death, as 
we find it in the oversensitive, the pleasure-lov- 
ing, the passion-ridden soul, is not a motive that 
tends to strenuous or worthy living, and Spencer 
was deeply right in the parentage he gave to those 
delicious lines of his: 

So sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men. 


But, even for the strenuous and the worthy, 
there is comfort in the thought of the gray stones 
and long grass of the village churchyard, of the 
warfare accomplished, and the long task done. 
The more gallant and arduous the labor, the more 
natural and soothing is the thought of the rest 
that remains. As the traveler thinks of the inn 
and the end of his journey, as the laborer thinks 
of the bell that rings him to rest, so the toiling 
children of earth think, with a love that all the 
natural dread of dissolution and the dark hereafter 
cannot wholly quell, of that messenger who holds 
in his hand the solution of that enigma which at 
times has perplexed us all. 
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In Memory of Her........... William J. Lampton,......... 


Father Ambrose, the priest 
Of the church of St. Agnes, 
Where summer skies looked down 
Past snowy mountain tops 

On summer valleys 

All the year, 

Was a good man; and wise, 

In that his deep, clear eyes 
Saw many things 

To which he gave no heed, 

At least in words; 

And yet no evil deed 

Escaped reproof from him. 

His kindly face 

Was precept to his flock; 

His life 

A clean example; 

And he soothed the strife 

Of being, as the peaceful sun 
Comes after storm. He was one 
Among ten thousand, 
Altogether good; 

And what he was 

Wrought out of wrong 

The good that God 

Makes nothing quite without. 
He strengthened every man 

By standing with him as a man, 
And children followed him 

As flowers follow light; 

But what was best in him 

Went out to womankind 

In gentleness and grace; 

And every woman’s face 

Gave up a wrinkle 

To his words of cheer; 

And every woman’s heart 

Beat lighter for the hand 

He lent to lift its load. 

If Father Ambrose knew a loss 
That he could claim as his 

No othef knew it; 

If what he wished had been denied, 
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His silence hid the longing come to nought. 


Yet man is ere the priest is; 
For Love was ere the Church was; 
And to every man there comes 
The hunger of the heart 

That sets the soul aside 

Until it shall be satisfied; 

Or, failing that, 

It seeks the soul again 

And hides its pain, 

Its longing and unrest 

In that deep breast 

Which opens wide 

To all earth’s unsatisfied. 

What Father Ambrose knew of this 
He knew alone 

And gave no sign, 

Save that he kept 

A lizard in a cage; 

An ugly reptile, 

Green and mottled brown 

And venomous; 

With narrow, wicked eyes, 
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Shifty and glittering; 
Around its warty neck 

A little band of silver shone, 

A badge of bondage 

Grown into the flesh 

By years of wear. 
No member of his flock 

Knew more of it than had been gained 
By passing glimpse, 

And those, more curious, 
Wondered much, 

But none dared ask, 
Why such an evil thing 

Were nourished by a hand so good. 
When Father Ambrose died, 
Struck by a falling tree 

Where he had gone into a forest hut 
To minister to some poor soul, 
The curious ones, 

Who loved him none the less, 
Sought out the lizard in its cage, 
And, wondering more, 

They found upon the silver collar 
On its neck, 

One word, a woman’s name, 

The lizard’s name, 

“ Dolores.” That was all; 

And when they coffined him, 

They laid the lizard on his heart. 


The Old Country....+...00s Josephine Dodge Daskam........ 


Where’s the land o’ Dreamland? 
How should I know? 

On the moon’s further side, 

Where the drift clouds ride, 
And the stars hang low. 


What’s the look o’ Dreamland? 
How sheuld I see? 

All the air’s silver gray, 

Glinted with star spray, 
Here and there a tree. 


What’s the sound o’ Dreamland? 
How should I hear? 

Bell tones from far below, 

Night’s haunting cockcrow, 
Olden songs and dear. 


What’s the speech o’ Dreamland? 
How should I say? 

Great eyes that fill the heart, 

Soft hands that clasp and part, 
Calls from far away. 


Where’s the gate 0’ Dreamland? 
How should I tell? 

Sudden you stand before, 

Slip through the quiet door— 
Ah, but all’s well! 


the sea. 


Harper's 


PR ics tindsiansccdentiredsacsstenseebinieeed Outlook (London) 


It’s blue eyes and gray eyes and dear eyes of brown, 
Flags in the harbor and fiddles in the town, 
Glasses a-clinking to welcome you and me, 
When those that have wandered come home from 














CHOICE VERSE 689 


But when the mainsail’s drawing and it’s “ all hands 
haul,” 
Spite of foul winds blowing or a far landfall; | 
O glad we heave her round, the salt spray stinging 
"keen, 
For there our hearts are lying where the seas run 
green. 


Good it is at last to see on either hand 
Green trees and houses; and to feel the land 
Full of birds a-singing in the shining west, 
Peaceful lovers walking and all things at rest. 


But O sweeter far when now they warp her free, 

Her anchor a-peak and her nose to the sea, 

For joys that shall be and sorrows that have been, 

It’s there they all are waiting where the seas run 
green, 
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If my heart fails one instant 
In courage, love, or trust, 
Beset by the unsleeping hordes 

That ambush in the dust, 


That night I share my blanket 
With grim Despair, and quail 
To know that Failure and Defeat 

Are camping on my trail. 
II. 
But hourly your spirit 
Is prompt with instant aid, 
A captain undefeated, 
A comrade unafraid. 


Then all that grisly leaguer 
Melts like a mist. And there 

Is earth our meadowy garden, 
Once more unsoiled and fair. 
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Little winds that run 
Over the flowered land, 
Golden wine of the sun 
Poured with the air from verge to verge, 
Brimming the hollow of my hand— 
Teach me to forget the urge, 
The dark desire to understand. 


Make me for this brief hour 
Unvexed as the grasses nigh, 
Sure as the slender flower, 
Vast as the wind-swept sky, 
Unheeding and unasking 
The whither and the why. 


To Dame Care......+++++- Clara Bellinger........... Town and Country 

Dame Care, I pray you, stand aside, 
As kind companion should, 

That I may view the wider world 
And have the life I would. 

When Dawn, with blithe, bewitching face 
Entices toil to leave, 

How prompt are you my side to seek! 
How closely there you cleave! 

Dame Care, I pray, your clatter cease, 
So close in harassed ear, 

That I that far, transporting note 
Of minstrelsy may hear. 

Yet. Care, were you commissioned not 
My comrade to abide, 

Perchance, one mournfuller would stalk 
Persistent at my side. 


I would not with Dejection plod, 
Nor journey with Disgrace, 
I would not choose with doleful Grief 
To keep a sombre pace, 
So, Care, though you’re an irksome guest, 
I might a sadder know, 
Then let us, since together paired, 
Make merry as we go. 


Cecil Rhodes.......+..+. Rudyard Kipling ........... Times (London) 


When that great kings return to clay, 
Or emperors in their pride, 

Grief of a day shall fill a day, 
Because its creature died. 

But we—we reckon not with those 
Whom the mere fates ordain 

This power that wrought on us and goes 
Back to the Power again. 


Dreamer devout, by vision led 
Beyond our guess or reach, 
The travail of his spirit bred 
Cities in place of speech. 
So huge the all-mastering thought that drove— 
So brief the term allowed— 
Nations not words he linked to prove 
His faith before the crowd. 


It is his will that he look forth 
Across the lands he won— 
The granite of the ancient north— 
Great spaces washed with sun; 
There shall he patient make his seat 
(As when the death he dared) 
And there await a people’s feet 
In the paths that he prepared. 


There, till the vision he foresaw 
Splendid and whole arise, 

And unimagined empires draw 
To council neath his skies, 

The immense and brooding spirit still 
Shall quicken’ and control. 

Living he was the land, and dead 
His soul shall be her soul. 


Residuum,.... sacoeneagees GRINS GORI oo vie se00ce0dees: Ainslee's 


I have no memory of what you said. 
The hour you came and told me of my doom— 
But this I know, that in the quiet room 
The buzzing of a bee poised on the red 
Rose vine outside seemed louder than the tread 
Of multitudes; within the twilight’s gloom 
I saw strange traceries of leaf and bloom 
Against the window, and a silken thread 
Clung moist about my hand and minded me 
To gather up the skeins and put away 
My broidery, until another day 
Should dawn—as different as worlds must be! 
Ah, why should I these trifling things recall 
Yet not one slightest word your lips let fall! 


Se PO icésecs: Shsnds Fiona McLeod,......... eeee. Mirror 


It lies not on the sunlit hill 
Nor on the sunlit plain: 

Nor ever on any running stream 
Nor on the unclouded main— 


But sometimes, through the Soul of Man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, 

The moonlight of a perfect peace 
Floods heart and brain. 
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The Sketch Book: 


The Sinful Brother ...... aiaainagied ey Wit ccvctsanceostee Harper's 






It was at a certain church meeting, and the 
good bishop was calling for reports. He had a 
rather stern, sharp manner which sometimes 
jarred a little on the nerves of the more timid. 
By-and-by he came to Brother B., a lay delegate. 

“ Brother B., what is the spiritual condition of 
your church?” demanded the bishop, briskly. 

“* consider it good,” said the brother. 

“What makes you think it is good?” went on 
the bishop. 

“Well, the people are religious. That’s what 
makes me think so.” 

“What do you call religious? Do they have 
family prayer?” 

“Some of them do and some do not.” 

“Do you mean to say that a man may be a 
Christian, and not hold family prayer?” 

“Yes, sir; I think so.” 

“ Do you hold family prayer?” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the brother, quietly. 

“ And yet you think a man may be a Christian 
and not hold family prayer?” 

“T have a brother who is a better man than I 
am who does not hold family prayer.” 

“What makes you think he is a better man 
than you are?” 

“ Everybody says so, and I know he is.” 

“Why does not your brother, if he is such a 
good man, hold family prayer?” thundered the 
bishop. 

“He has no family,” meekly answered the 
brother. 





TWO MEN, ...c.ececcevececs &. Weir Mitchell.......ccccccccees Century 
“ These ought ye to do, and not to leave the others 
undone.” 

A pale young man sat down on a bench in the 
park behind the reservoir on Forty-second street. 
He put a torn bag of tools under the bench. 

A small, red-faced man came behind him. He 
stooped to steal the bag. 

The pale man turned, and said in a slow, tired 
way: “Drop that. It ain’t worth stealing.” 

The ruddy man said: “ Not if you’re lookin’.” 

The pale man set the bag at his feet, and said: 

“It’s a poor business you're in.” 

“You don’t look as if yours was any better.” 
He sat down. “ What’s your callin’?” 

“T’m an ironworker; bridge work.” 

“ Don’t look strong enough.” 

“That’s so. I’m just out of Bellevue Hospital ; 
got hurt three months ago.” 

“T’m just out of hospital, too,” he grinned. 





Character in Outline 


“What hospital?” 

“ Sing Sing.” 

“What? Jail?” 

“Yes; not bad in winter, either. There’s a 
society helps a fellow after you quit that hos- 
pital. Gives you good clothes, too.” 

“Clothes. Is that so?” 

“ Gets you work ws 

“Work—good God! I wish they'd get me 
some.” 

“You ain’t bad enough. Go and grab some- 
thin’, Get a short sentence; first crime. Come 
out, and get looked after by nice ladies.” 

“ My God!” 

“ Didn’t they do nothin’ for you when you got 
out of that hospital?” 

“No! Why the devil should they? I’m only 
an honest mechanic. Are you goin’? ” 

He felt his loneliness. 

“Yes; I’ve got to go after that job. It’ll give 
me time to look about me. Gosh! but you look 
bad! Good-by.” 

The ruddy man rose, looked back, jingled the 
few coins in his pocket, hesitated, and walked 
away whistling. 

The pale man sat still on the bench, staring 
down at the ragged bag of tools at his feet. 








The Best GE: oiccccsceve Clinton Dangerfield..,........ Lippincott's 

“ Number Forty-nine takes his sentence hard,” 
observed the warder reflectively. 

“ Seems as if he’d ought to be ust to it by this 
time,” returned the assistant. “ But yit he’s done 
nothin’ but rage ever since le was condemned, 
an’ that’s considerable weeks ago. Well ”—he 
paused and shrugged his shoulders, adding signifi- 
cantly—“ he won’t have much more time fer git- 
tin’ reconciled. To-morrow ” The blank 
was as expressive of death as words. 

The warder pursued his own train of thought. 
“ He keeps on swearin’ he’s innocent = 

“ As if they didn’t all say that,” muttered the 
assistant.. 

“ An’.says he wouldn’t mind it so much if he 
was old, but that he was just gettin’ a taste of 
life.” 

The assistant flipped viciously at a fly crawling 
down the dirty whitewashed walls. “Then why 
couldn’t he mind his p’s and q’s?” he demanded. 


“ Warn’t the evidence all dead agin’ him?” 
* * * * * 








Alone in his cell, Number Forty-nine heard 
nothing of the passing colloquy outside his door. 
He was asleep. On his boyish face were traces of 














THE SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


recent and agonized tears, wrung from him by the 
thought of a shameful death on the scaffold in 
the morning. , 

Through the great building, stored with so 
much misery, the usual prison sounds grew 
fainter and fainter, then the hush of midnight 
succeeded. Even the drunken ravings in the cell 
opposite Forty-nine sank to indistinct murmurs. 

A light touch on Forty-nine’s forehead woke 
him, and he saw a strange presence in the room. 
It troubled him a little at first that such perfect 
and gracious beauty as this of the woman before 
him should be in so evil a place, but on looking 
in the dark eyes bent on him he forgot to be either 
startled or afraid, even though the newcomer’s 
face bore no radiant tidings of pardon or escape. 

Number Forty-nine raised himself question- 
ingly on his elbow. The movement flung the cov- 
ering from his shoulders and bared the broad 
chest and round throat of an athlete. His mus- 
cular hands were still brown with the kisses of 
the sun. The eyes turned on his visitor were 
frankly youthful, and shaded by such silken lashes 
that the effect was pathetically softening. 

The stranger smiled. “ You are right to take 
me calmly,” she said in a low, melodious voice, 
“ for I am your good angel, and I have walked by 
your side for many years.” 

Number Forty-nine still looked his inquiries, 
and she resumed, “I could not be with you vis- 
ibly were it not for to-morrow.” 

Number Forty-nine sat up and clenched his 
hands convulsively together. “Don’t speak of 
to-morrow,” he said fiercely. “ For a bare instant 
I had forgotten it!” 

“But since it comes irrevocably,” said the 
stranger, “ why should we not see what bearing 
it really has on life?” 

“You mock me!” said Forty-nine savagely. 
“ Any fool knows wiiat it means to me! Oh my 


God, my God! I had so much to live for, so 
much I wanted to do!” 
She drew closer to him. “Suppose the years 


had yielded life and not death?” she said very 
softly. “ Let us watch the results.” 

At the gesture of her hand the walls grew dim. 
Now they wavered into cloudy lines, now to a 
curtain of mist, and then a picture shaped itself 
with startling distinctness. Number Forty-nine 
leaned forward in breathless interest to follow it, 
the blood leaped to his pale cheeks, and he ceased 
to remember the unmoved figure beside him, for 
he saw himself free, free again, on the wide high- 
way, riding with his dogs at his heels. The pic- 
ture changed and he shuddered, but he pursued 
his wraith with a burning gaze. 

Now he was in a ballroom. There were lights 
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and flowers. He heard thre voluptuous waltzes in 
chords of passionate yearning, and at his side was 
the smiling face of a woman, a face only too 
human in its sensuous loveliness. The pictures 
changed again and again, but thereafter she was 
always with him, and finally she wore his ring. 
Then poverty, biting poverty, came on them both, 
and she was at his elbow urging, always urging, 
that he must provide luxury for her, no matter 
what the cost. He yielded. He gave her all she 
asked. And the price was his honesty, a stain on 
a name unblemished for centuries. She had 
spoiled the castle of his will and destroyed all its 


' defenses, and so, when another tempter said 


“ Drink and forget!” he drank. 

Drank until Number Forty-nine no longer 
recognized himself in the broken beggar of the 
streets, in the maudlin coward crouching under 
the lash of her bitter tongue. 

The picture faded. The walls rose straight and 
unbroken. He was in his cell once more. 

He looked, aghast, into the face of his angel. 

“Is Fate so strong?” 

“ Ask, rather,” she said pitifully, “are men so 
weak? You have trained a splendid young body, 
the network of your muscles is resplendent with 
clastic vigor. But what of your dormant, 
shrunken will? What exercises have hardened 
and perfected it? You pass for a scholar, and 
rightly. You have a fair share of the learning of 
your day. But I say again—your will! Were 
there colleges for that? Did they teach you to 
be strong in the God-given power that makes 
every man a law unto himself? Are you armed 
and courageous in the fatal recesses of the 
soul?” 

The man’s head dropped. 

“T could have saved your body,” went on the 
voice, “but I am your good angel, and I led you 
into the arms of death. Shall I ask to be for- 
given?” 

“Forgive me instead,” said the man quietly, 
“and let me hold your hand while I sleep again.” 

She sat beside him, with the warm, young fin- 
gers in hers, and Number Forty-nine slept peace- 
fully. 

* * * * * 

When morning came the warder found him 
composed. He even fancied a smile lingered 
round the boyish mouth. 

“Who let her in?” demanded the prisoner 
eagerly. 

“Let who in?” demanded the warder, staring. 

The prisoner laughed. “I forgot you could 
not know.” 

A little while, and then, through the bright 
August sunshine, he passed on toward the 
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scaffold so confidently that the warder rubbed his 
eyes and muttered his surprise to an assistant. 

At last Number Forty-nine looked down on the 
crowding faces and then turned to those waiting. 

“T am ready,” he said dreamily. 

But the noose had not touched him when the 
crowd shouted loudly: 

“A reprieve! A pardon!” 

Dusty, foam-spattered, a rider rushed his horse 
through the glad crowd. In an instant he was off 
and up the scaffold steps, his message out- 
stretched to the sheriff, who took it eagerly. No 
one marvelled that the prisoner looked over the 
officer’s shoulder as he read. The message ran 
briefly : 

“ Lose no time with the execution. There is a 
dangerous rescue afoot, but I have deceived them 
as to the time.” 

Suddenly aware that the prisoner was following 
every word, the sheriff stuffed the paper in his 


pocket. ‘“ My God,” he said, “I’m sorry you saw 
that!” 

But Number Forty-nine met him with smiling 
eyes. 


“Let us make haste!” he said. 





BIE Sieascdns cotedrtneeseseaiinennaee Academy (London) 


An August evening after a showery day. The 
sun blazing through a breach in the rampart of 
clouds cast up behind him in the west, threw 
floods of gold on the beeches and planes of the 
old green. Along the paved passage between 
the iron palings, which cuts the green in two, 
flowed the homeward tide of people with that 
springiness of step so different from the nervous 
alacrity which greets the day’s work—a little 
late. A few loungers were stretched in rest, that 
repose which only those can command who are 
too weary to labor—the awful listlessness of the 
tramp. 

An old man sat on one of the seats—a veteran 
of the Army of Labor, retired, with the blank con- 
tentment of aged debility smoothing the wrinkles 
out of his face. Presently an expression of inter- 
est woke the wrinkles again. Following his 
glance, I saw another veteran approaching, 
wheeling a perambulator with a baby in it. He, 
too, was very old, and his head was bent forward, 
sharp-featured, bright-eyed, under a tangle of 
white hair. As he walked he leaned his weight on 
the perambulator, which creaked and grumbled in 
protest. He was talking to the child in an under- 
tone. 

“*Ullo, George,” piped he of the seat, “ turned 
nurserymaid, ’ave yer?” 

“ Ay, Tom, yon’s my grandson,” and therewith 
he sat down on the seat and filled his pipe. 
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The child leaned forward, watching the pair 
who had so nearly passed the bridge, with a comi- 
cal premonition of the same sharp features as the 
grandsire in his profile, the same bright look in 
his eyes, the head bent forward at the same angle, 
as if regarding the long ascent which lay before it. 

“ A chip of the old block,” said the friend. 

“°F might do worse,” replied the “ old block,” 
complacently. 


Suterpreting GrOGiNS....ccvoccesvcccccceecceocse- The King (London) 


“Can you interpret dreams?” asked Beatrice, 
eagerly. 

I could not, but I saw no reason why I should 
make the confession. 

“ Certainly,” I replied; “I never fail.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad,” she returned. “ Lately I’ve 
been dreaming such a lot, and—well, I’m sure 
there must be something in it.” 

“T haven’t the least doubt about that,” I said, 
thinking of those charming, if slightly indigestible 
suppers which we had been having. 

“Perhaps if you could tell me some of the 
dreams,” I suggested. 

“Well, last night I narrowly escaped being 
burned to death in a fire in the house at which I 
was staying.” 

“No difficulty there,” I said promptly. 
means marriage.” 

“ Not—not death?” she asked, somewhat anx- 
iously. 

“ Death? No. What put that into your head?” 

“The night before I dreamed that I saw a 
coffin and. 

“ My dear Bea! 
gratulate you.” 

“cc Why? ” 

“Tt is quite evident that you are to be married 
soon. The coffin is—er—marriage again.” 

“ A second marriage?” 

“ No—I mean it corroborates the fire.” 

She looked at me with some distrust. 

“T hope you know what you are talking about. 
The coffin couldn’t very well corroborate the fire, 
as it came first, and 

“ Ah, you don’t understand dreams,” I cut in, 
anxious to restore her faith in my powers. “In 
real life, of course, the corroboration couldn’t 
come first, but it’s quite different in dream life.” 

“Oh—oh!” She waited for a moment or two 
and then added: “I suppose dreams always 
mean something exactly opposite?” 

She seemed anxious that I should answer the 
question in the affirmative, so, of course, I 
hastened to do so. 

“That is the case. 


“ It 





You must callow me to con- 





I never heard of a dream 


episode being enacted in real life.” 
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She gave a sigh—of relief, I imagined. 

“ Three nights ago I dreamed that I was being 
married,” she said. “What did that mean? 
That I am to be an old maid?” 

“Tt meant——,” I said, and then paused. It 
was my earnest wish that she should be married 
to me. 

“T’m sure I have puzzled you now.” 

“Anything but,” I returned. “I was only 
wondering whether—was the man fair or dark?” 

“Dreams always go by contraries, you said,” 
she remarked, studying my golden locks intently. 
“Yes; he was fair, very fair.” 

“Tall or short?” 

She took in my six feet one. 

“ Tall.” 

“ Stout or thin?” 

“ Medium.” 

“Very like 4 

“Very like yourself,” she interrupted. “ But 
of course that doesn’t matter, so far as I can see. 
All I want to know is, what does dreaming about 
marriage mean? You say that it can’t mean mar- 
riage?” 

“T didn’t say anything of the sort, Bea. 
er—does mean marriage. The only question is as 
to the man you are going to marry. That’s why 
I required a particular description of him.” 

“You certainly said that a dream must mean 
the opposite,” she insisted. 

“ But surely you don’t mean to hold me down 
to a foolish statement of that kind.” 

“ A foolish statement! Why, Hugh, I thought 
—do you know anything about dreams at all?” 
she asked, suspiciously. 

“To be candid, I do not, Bea. But ‘i 

“ Well, I’m sorry that we have wasted so much 
time,” she said. “I’m going now to see Aunt 
Sarah. I’m sure she knows all about dreams, and 
—and that coffin really troubles me.” 

“Don’t go,” I implored. “The fact is, Bea, 
can help you—if you'll let me.” __ 

“T gave you the opportunity,” she said. 

“ Oh, I know, but I can’t—I mean—I——” 
“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“T mean that I can interpret your coffin dream 
for y 

“But you admitted a moment ago that you 
couldn’t,” she said, looking at me tantalizingly. 

“You might allow me to finish,” I said. “The 
dream may mean marriage or not. 
make it mean marriage if you like.” 

She looked mystified. 

“Marry me,” I said, “ and then—and then the 
dream can’t mean anything else.” 

“ And if I don’t?” she asked. 

“Tf you don’t I refuse to answer. for the con- 








_ 





It— . 


But you can. 
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sequences. The dream might mean—something 
dreadful. In fact, I’m sure it would.” 

She gave a little shiver. 

“ Oh, anything rather than that. 
yours.” 

I sealed the bargain with a kiss, but she did not 
respond to the caress. It was evident that she 
had something on her mind. 

“ What is it?” I asked presently. 

“TI suppose,” she replied slowly, “ that whether 
I had dreamed about a coffin or not you would 
have as 

“Have asked you to marry me?” I cut in 
eagerly. “Of course I should.” 

“And so—it doesn’t really matter whether I 
dreamed or not.” 

“Bea! What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T hate to have every one wondering when we 
are going to become engaged,” she remarked 
calmly, “so I hastened matters a little, and in- 
vented some dreams.” 

“ But—how did you know that would—er—— 

“When you said that you could interpret 
dreams, I knew,” she replied. “A man nearly 
always makes out that marriage is the interpre- 
tation of”—she bowed mockingly—‘“a fairly 
good-looking young woman’s dreams. And 
when the would-be interpreter happens to be in 
love with the fairly good looking e 

“ Bea,” I interrupted, “ you ran a great risk.” 

“ Why? ” 

“ Because you are not a fairly good-looking 
young woman,” I replied, letting my eyes rest on 
her with open admiration. “ And if it is only to 
women of that sort that men interpret e 

“Tn all the great affairs of life one must run 
some risk,” she remarked; and she looked so 
charming as she spoke that I was constrained to 
tell her that she had run no risk at all. 


Hugh, I am 





” 











An Eclogue......... a Black and White (London) 


In the neighborhood of Poestum, which has a 
classical reputation for roses and also for rap- 
tures, there sat a shepherd lad. (It was long and 
long ago.) His fat sheep lay in the shade, with 
gently-heaving sides, and an expression of satis- 
fied imbecility on their faces that was almost 
human. He heard the tinkle of falling water, 
and saw the streamlet flashing downward in the 
hot sun. He was sirong and active; he was 
clean, sober and an early riser ; he made songs and 
played pleasantly upon the pipe; and yet 
Amaryllis did not love him. This being a story, 
it can hardly be necessary to add that he loved 
Amaryllis. He would spy her hiding among the 
willows as he drove his flock past, and chase her, 
and kiss her on the mouth; and she would observe 
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that she would cut his heart out. It was, as I 
have already said, long and long ago, when people 
did things that we should not dream of doing 
nowadays. 

Seated under the beech tree, the shepherd sang 
of all he had done for Amaryllis. He had shown 
her where the doves were building; he had swum 
the flooded river to save her wandering lambs; he 
had made her a wreath of the flower which bears 
on its petals the name of a king; last summer he 
had twice filled the cup of her little brown hands 
with the best of the wild strawberries; last winter 
he had made her six songs, all different. And 
what had she done for him? She had taken the 
joy from his songs and the sleep from his eyes, 
and given him laughter for his sorrow, and a hard 
heart for his love. Yet he must needs love her, for 
the midnight of her long hair, for the tender sky 
of her blue eyes; for the proud poise of her head 
and the grace of her slender body; even for her 
shy cruelty he must love her. And therefore he 
would die; he that was so young would soon die. 

“As usual,” said a voice of mockery, and 
Amaryllis stood beside him. Her smile showed 
how pretty her white teeth were. As she raised 
her hands to push back her heavy hair, the fall of 
the wide sleeves showed how pretty her arms 


were. He would have sprung to his feet, but she 
stayed him. “If you come nearer, I shall go 
away. So you sing the same old things—the 


same old whine because people can’t fall in love 
with you. And so you're going to die—as usual.” 

“ How utterly beautiful you are!” he said. 

She snapped her fingers, as if to say that it was 
of no importance to her. 

“Tt is a miracle,” he said, “ that when you bend 
over a still pool you do not fall in love with your- 
self.” 

She made a gesture of impatient discontent. 

“ And,” he went on, “ it is little wonder that all 
men love you. Tell me, dear Amaryllis, { pray 
you, what stays you from loving me, for I would 
give my life for you.” 

“So many things. 
What do you matter?” 

“ Never mind,” he said. “If you will tell me 
you shall choose any lamb ‘ou will from my 
flock, and I will tell to my proprietor how the 
poor beast has fallen over a precipice.” 

She appeared to reflect. “No,” she said, 
“there is by law a penalty for those who would 
accept that which they know to have been wrong- 
fully appropriated. So, as the vulgar would say, 
I am not on in this act.” 

“ And could you never love me?” 

She stretched herself on the grass, searching 
for four-leaved clover as she talked: “I might 


And why should I tell? 


‘love you. 
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Certainly I might. Indeed, I should 
love you if things were different. But they’re 
not, you know.” 

“ If things were different. You mean, perhaps, 
if I were beautiful as P 

She laughed. “Ono! You would hardly be- 
lieve how little most beautiful women care for 
beauty in men or anywhere: Besides, your looks 
are well enough. I do not even value my own 
beauty as beauty—only because it makes men love 
me, and that way power lies.” 

“ Perhaps you grow a little weary of my music. 
You seemed annoyed at my song just now. For 
your sake I would break my pipe, and never sing 
again.” 

“T think you overdo it. Especialiy when you 
sing that you will die of love, which you know to 
be untrue. But there is nothing absolutely ob- 
jectionable in music. A gay dancing measure is 
even pleasant enough on a bright spring morning 
or at an evening feast.” 

“Then what is it? How must I change? 
dearest Amaryllis. What must I do to win your 
love—that treasure that even the emperor might 
envy me?” 

“ Ah, well!” She gave a long sigh. “ If, in- 
stead of keeping another man’s sheep, you had 
many flocks of your own, and slaves to tend them 
— if, instead of filling my hands with wild straw- 
berries, you could fill my lap with gems and gold 
—if these broad lands were yours—and if , 

“Stay! stay!” cried the shepherd excitedly. 
“ That is the worse profanity. That is to say that 
your love is a thing for sale!” 

“No, it isn’t,” snapped Amaryllis. “There is 
nobody who has more contempt for money than [ 
have. It is dross. It is not worth thinking 
about. Only, of course, the world thinks differ- 
ently; it fights for wealth. So the man who gets 
it is the strong man. I’m very fond of strong 
men. And I can’t find a four-leaved 
clover, and I’m going away.” 

He sat in utter dejection, watching her as she 
sped lightly away. He turned once more to his 
music, and expressed himself to the effect that, 
his heart being broken, and life—as the theatrical 
managers say—having failed to attract, he would 
shortly hang himself upon a tree. He sang beau- 
tifully; and Phyllis, a tall girl with sentimental 
eyes, came and sat on a stone and listened: She 
was quite unlike Amaryllis. When he had fin- 
ished she said ecstatically: ‘“ How lovely! Do, 
do sing it again!” He smiled, and sang it again. 








And so they made music together till dusk, and 

then hand-in-hand they drove the sheep home. 
This was all long and long ago, when men and 

women and things in general were very different. 
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Bequeathed of Two Memories....Alma M. Estabrook ....Cosmopolitan 


When Mrs. Armitage came down the paddock 
stairs with a long silk coat thrown hastily over her 
receiving toilet, she had a glimpse of Emily Jus- 
tice in a room below, surrounded by sympathetic 
women, while at the foot of the stairs, tearful and 
somewhat tragic, Mrs. Morton Justice waited. 

“You are going to Mr. Madden, I am sure,” 
she cried softly. “ Will you tell him that the 
moment Emily begins to recover from the terrible 
shock of his injury I shall bring her to him? It 
is her first sorrow, and coming with such cruel 
suddemness it has quite overcome her. You will 
make him understand?” 

“Yes, yes,” Mrs. Armitage nodded, moving 
toward the door. “But she must not come till 
she is perfectly able to master herself. The least 
show of emotion might prove fatal to him. 
Remember that.” 

Mrs. Justice nodded, touched her eyes with her 
handkerchief, and went softly back to her 
daughter. 

The doctor was not waiting for Mrs. Armitage 
outside the sick room, as she had hoped. Only 
young Elliott Bye sat in the library. He came 
to meet her, tiptoeing and speaking in a whisper. 

“ You're to go right in,” he said. 

“ Ah, you?” Doctor Phelps said, looking up as 
she entered. “I told Madden I felt sure we 
might count on you.” 

“ Of course,” said she, taking off her coat. 

Madden smiled feebly at her from his bandages. 
They had brought him in two hours before from 
the polo grounds, where his horse had fallen on 
him. 

“T’m going the trip, Mary,” he said to her as 
she sat down. 

There was an instant in which she waited on 
Phelps. He had helped her over other places 
where her hope had tottered, but he held nothing 
out for her to grasp now, and it was her own 
voice, with a strange ring in it, that broke the 
brief silence. 

“T’ve planned a good many trips myself, Tom, 
that I never took, and I’ve taken a good many I 
never planned, so now I try to keep reasonably 
ready, and I don’t worry whatever comes. Be- 
sides ”"—-her eyes holding a sudden light—“ for 
such old travelers as we, what does a trip more or 
less mean?” 

“ Tt’s to a new country, you know,” he smiled. 

“ You’ve been to many before.” 

Phelps motioned the nurse, and they went 
softly out. 

“Yes,” Madden said slowly, “and you have 
always been among the last to bid me bon voyage 
and the first to give me welcome home.” 
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Her fingers closed over his. “ Yes,” said she. 

“It’s come to be the natural thing. I don’t be- 
lieve I could go without it. That’s why I had 
them send for you. I want you to be the last 
tc ” 

“Cross the gang-plank before you sail,” she 
finished, speaking bravely. “I will.” 

“Emily will come soon,” she said after a little. 

“Ah, Emily. I am going with my debt to her 
unpaid.” 

“In a brave, impulsive minute she saved your 
life, and you met the obligation with your love. 
What more could you possibly have done?” 

“It was only a counterfeit, a semblance of 


what, years ago, I gave to another,” he said, 
reluctantly. 
She smoothed the linen of his pillow. “ It has 


rung true to her. She will never know.” 

“ No, not now.” 

“ And the other woman?” 

“ She will not know, either.” 

“You have never told her?” 

“T thought she knew—in the beginning, but I 
believe now that she did not guess. She was en- 
gaged when I met her, and she married soon 
after. She made a perfect wife, and when her 
husband died I was sure his memory filled her 
heart, and I dreaded to let her know I loved her 
for fear of lessening her friendship, which had 
come to mean so much to me.” 

“ And you are going without leaving her any- 
thing, while the whole legacy of your affection 
goes to the girl you do not love.” she observed, 
quietly. 

“Leave her her memory,” Mary Armitage 
urged; “it is her due.” 

For a moment he lay looking wistfully at her 
as she sat, her hands folded over each other in 
her lap, her eyes on the light that wavered 
through a parting of the curtains. At last he put 
out his hand to her. 

“Mary,” he asked, “ would it mean anything 
to—you ?” 

She turned with a sudden low cry. The light 
touched her face and showed him the glory of her 
eyes, the beauty of her smile. She bent and 
touched his lips. 

“ Tt means more to me now and always has than 
any thing ever meant in all my life before,” she 
said steadfastly. 

There were steps in the outer room and voices. 
Emily Justice’s plaintive tones crept in to them, 
and they heard the soothing ones of the doctor 
and her mother. Tom Madden looked at the 
woman beside him with a question in his eyes. 

“No, do not tell her,” she said, “I have my 
memory—leave her het’s.” 
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Why Do We Cry? The Psychology of Tears® 


By Camille Mélinand 


We cry for a multitude of reasons of surprising 
variety. We cry at the thought of a long or eter- 
nal separation, but we cry also from joy. We 
cry in the theater, at certain very tender scenes, 
which have nothing dolorous in them. We cry 
from pity, we cry from pique, we ery from anger. 
What is there in common in all these different 
examples? And if we cannot bring them to a 
certain unity, can we not at least reduce them to 
two or three quite clear sources, which will no- 
tably clarify the problem? 

We may distinguish three species of tears: 
tears purely mechanical, tears entirely involun- 
tary,and tears semi-voluntary. In the first placewe 
cannot but note that there is a manner of crying 
that is purely corporeal or mechanical. We cry 
very often without any emotion of any kind. 
Yawning causes tears; an excess of coughing 
causes tears; a fool’s laugh is almost always pro- 
ductive of tears; spasms and nausea draw forth 
tears; and we must not forget the classical case 
of the onion. These examples will be enough to 
show that there are tears which are purely 
mechanical. 

It might be perhaps useful to point out what is 
the mechanism of these tears, for it will be the 
same when there shall be an emotion to inspire 
them. The psychological theory of this is very 
simple. We know that tears are a normal con- 
stant secretion destined to protect the visual ap- 
paratus. Tears are nothing more or less than an 
excess of secretion. What provokes this excess 
of secretion? Apparently it is produced when 
the bloodvessels of the eye are strongly com- 
pressed, or what is the same thing, when the 
muscles of the eye are energetically contracted. 
It is this which makes the laugh of a fool, a yawn, 
or a violent cough cause tears. It is in all cases 
the muscles of the eye becoming contracted with 
force and the bloodvessels of the eye overflowing. 

The first weeping of a child can be explained 
in this way. It is allied to screams, to violent 
efforts to utter screams (Darwin). The child ex- 
periencing a need or some grief utters piercing 
screams, partly that the cries in themselves may 
be an assuagement, partly that they may act as 
a signal of alarm which will cause the parents to 
come. This violent effort of exhalation creates a 
distention and a choking of the arteries and the 
veins of the eye. Muscles contract with violence 


*La Revue (Paris). 


and tears flow. In brief, screams accompany 
tears mechanically, even as does yawning or ex- 
cessive coughing. Later, under the influence of 
will, habit, and education the screams disappear, 
but the tears remain. 

I believe it is unnecessary to include in this 
class of tears which are purely mechanical certain 
cases of tears at the theater. Often when the 
actor or actress has a play that is very expressive 
and a compelling diction we cry, without at the 
bottom being really moved. It may be that the 
emotion has nothing to do with the tears. That 
which produces them seems to be a very simple 
phenomenon of muscular contraction. Instinc- 
tively following a well-known law of imitation, we 
produce in a small degree a mimic of the actor. 
We declaim with him, we contract our faces with 
him, and these contractions according to the 
mechanism which we have already described 
cause tears in our eyes. 


TEARS OF INVOLUNTARY EMOTION 


There are now tears which have a moral signi- 
fication, which express an emotion, but which are 
yet absolutely involuntary: for instance, where 
we cannot help crying, or when we cry under the 
irresistible pressure of a sentiment. What is this 
sentiment ? 

We find here quite readily a response, one of 
infinite simplicity. Tears are provoked by sad- 
ness. Common sense, which is simple, does not 
see here any trickery. Tears are the effect of 
grief as laughing is the effect of joy. This form- 
ula of common sense, “tears are the effect of 
sadness,” is true, but it is incomp'ete. That it is 
true sometimes one cannot deny. Cases where 
we cry from an excess of sadness are rare, but 
they exist without doubt. There is a certain in- 
tensity of suffering, a sort of maximum tension 
that resolves itself into tears. We see here a kind 
of law of nature, in accordance with which every 
excessive tension ends in a discharge. What must 
be recognized is that these cases where we cry 
under the unconquerable pressure of grief are 
very rare. Oftener tears are provoked by other 
causes which we will indicate soon. There are 


only two or three circumstances in which an 
adult man cries from a single immediate effect 
and a too acute suffering. 

There is the instance where we cry after a long 
struggle against suffering. We have experienced 
a great grief, we have made great efforts to 
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WHY DO WE CRY? THE PSYCHOLOGY OF TEARS 


endure it, to dominate our despair, to be con- 
tented. There comes a moment when the strug- 
gle is no longer possible and the tension of grief 
is too strong, and we give up and acknowledge 
ourselves conquered; then we cry. Or we have 
supported without crying an extreme despair, we 
have been able thus far to resist it. It only needs 
now a word of sympathy or pity addressed to us, 
the arrival of a friend, a word of complaint which 
we ourselves pronounce, in order to make our 
tears flow. We have come to the limit of endur- 
able grief, and even this limit has been passed. 
We are as it were in a state of supersaturation of 
grief. Finally pity draws from us at times tears, 
but this scarcely ever happens save at the theater. 
It never happens in real life. At the theater, the 
author, by keeping our thoughts and regard for- 
cibly upon a grievous situation, imposes upon us 
an excess of emotion. In real life our pity grows 
tired, and draws aside before reaching this inten- 
sity. Therefore, it is true that at times it is grief 
when it passes certain limits that provokes our 
tears. 

But this theory is insufficient, for we cry in in- 
stances of quite another kind. Tender emotions 
cause tears. For instance, at the theater a 
mother finds her daughter whom she believed 
dead. There needs nothing more to make a 
whole roomful cry. In real life great joys cause 
tears. Persons who love each other deeply and 
meet after a long separation, cry. They are 
plainly in a state of happiness. %! i. a certain re- 
action upon past grief, but it is clear that it is the 
joy itself of meeting again which is the principal 
cause of their tears. A very common idiom of 
speech verifies this. “To weep for joy,” is almost 
a universal expression. Therefore we cannot be 
content with the “common sense” opinion, nor 
can we reject it. Tears are sometimes caused by 
the intensity of grief, but we do not find that suffi- 
cient, since there are tears of tenderness and tears 
of joy. ‘ 
TEARS DUE TO REACTIONS 

There is a cause of tears which is not grief. 
This cause we can formulate as follows: A sud- 
den relaxation succeeding intense emotion. Very 
often tears flow at the exact moment that grief 
disappears. They are the sign and the effect not 
of grief, but of relaxation. This is patent in 
cases of extreme physical suffering. For exam- 
ple, the courageous man can endure without 
crying a frightful operation, but afterward, when 
it is all over and the relaxation takes place, tears 
begin to flow inexhaustibly. Ribot formulates 
some rules on tears. He inclines to believe that 
tears correspond not io grief itself, but to the 
reaction which follows it. The shedding of tears, 
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he says, responds to a second moment of relaxa- 
tion, when the return of vitality begins. The 
reason that he gives is that tears are connected 
with an increase of blood pressure; now during a 
period of grief there is not an increase, but a 
decrease of this pressure. Tears cannot, there- 
fore, result from the grief itself, but must come 
from the reaction after the first moment of grief. 

This theory applies to the special cases which 
we have just mentioned; for example, the tender 
scene at the theater. It is evident that here tears 
are the expression, not of a grief, but of a sudden 
relaxation which succeeds grief. What indeed 
happens? We have undergone despair, fear, 
anxiety. The author has drawn us to a climax 
of emotional tension, which we cannot pass. At 
the moment a “ recognition” takes place we are 
at the maximum of impatience and fear. Sud- 
denly the event so much desired occurs. There is 
a sudden relaxation and tears flow. 

So it is in real life. When we cry from joy, 
to speak exactly, we cry because after very 
intense and painful emotions there has come a 
sudden relaxation. The cases where we cry from 
joy are indeed cases where we have long suffered 
or long desired, for example, to meet again a 
friend who is very much beloved. At the 
moment when we are going to meet that friend 
there is such impatience, such anxiety, such fear 
of dying before it happens, the grief of it is intol- 
erable. Then the so long expected joy occurs. 
And it is after the enormous sentimental tension 
has vanished that a violent relaxation provokes 
tears. 

Thus there are tears quite involuntary which 
produce under the influence of emotion a relaxa- 
tion succeeding grief. But I do not believe that 
these are the most frequent kind of tears. The 
mose frequent are the semi-voluntary. That is 
to say that often we cry because we wish to cry 
when it would be quite possible and easy for us 
not to cry. 

SEMI-VOLUNTARY TEARS 

There are many examples where tears of those 
who are sincere are semi-voluntary ; that is to say 
we experience an emotion which is real, but not 
irresistible. We could restrain from crying, but 
nevertheless we cry. It is not a lie since there is 
a real emotion. It is a little voluntary since it 
depends upon us whether to cry or not. If an 
example be wished, we many mention certain 
“larmes de convenances ” among those who are 
present at a funeral. There are some people, 
doubtless, who cry under the all-powerful pres- 
sure of their emotions, but it is also quite evident 
that there are those who cry partly as a matter of 
conventionality. They are moved but moder- 
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ately; they cry because they wish to cry, because 
they think it natural that they should cry. One 
cannot refute the fact that the will has something 
to do in this phenomenon. How may this inter- 
vention of the will be explained? 

To answer this question it is necessary to re- 
member that tears are a language and means of 
expression, even as a smile, a gesture, and a 
scream. He who cries before witnesses informs 
them by that means of the depth of his sentiment. 
We know when we see him in such a condition 
that he is deeply moved. Tears have a signifi- 
cance, and this is what is too often forgotten when 
we study them. We search everywhere for their 
cause. That is to say, we always maintain the 
principle that they are provoked merely by emo- 
tion. But it is the end as much as the cause that 
must be sought, the “ intention ” of him who cries. 
Tears are a language; what is its meaning? 
Almost always its meaning is as follows: “I am 
unhappy, and I beg your sympathy and your pity.” 
To cry thus is to say silently what words express. 
He who cries where he cannot but cry, cries with 
this intention, often scarcely conscious, but real. 
This will become very apparent if we examine 
how children cry, women cry, and often even how 
adult men cry. 

Notice a child that has just fallen. It is com- 
monly said that a child does not cry immediately 
after it falls. It gets up, and in proportion as its 
wound is not serious looks pleasant. If no one 
shows anxiety about it, it probably will not cry; 
but if its mother hastens to it, grows anxious 
over it, pities it, it begins to find its lot sorrowful, 
and it is then that it cries. Apparently its tears 
have not been irresistibly involuntary. It cries in 
a semi-voluntary fashion, in order to show how 
worthy it is of the pity that has been shown to it, 
and how it merits even more of it. 

Now observe a child who has just been scolded 
and cries. Here it is even clearer. In most of 
the cases it is not the intensity of this grief that 
makes the tears flow. It cries in a semi-voluntary 
manner because it knows that its tears have a 
meaning. It cries in reality for.two reasons, first 
to mollify the cruel one who scolds it. It is a 
discreet manner of saying: “ Look how wicked 
you are, how you are hurting me; don’t scold me 
any more; on the contrary console me, caress 
me.” Then in many cases at least it has another 
and more astute intention. It wishes to attract 
the pity of the spectator, to show how lamentable 
its lot is, to show the injustice or excess of rigor 
of which it is a victim. Very often this last in- 
tention is manifest when a child knows that it 
has assured allies. It then cries literally to call 


them to its aid. This is frequent for example in 
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families where the father and mother are not in 
absolute accord, and do not sustain each other. 
The child scolded by the father cries that its 
mother may grow tender toward it and defend it. 
This is frequent also when grandparents, the 
natural allies of children, are present. A child 
scolded by its father or mother cries to give wit- 
ness to its grandmother of its grief and to call 
her to its aid. 
TEARS OF WOMEN 

The tears of women are almost always of this 
kind. When a kusband, for example, has said 
some brutal or vexing thing, often his wife cries. 
Now if she cries, it is without doubt many times 
because her grief or anger are extreme and intol- 
erable. But this-is not always the true reason. 
She cries mainly in order to disarm and make 
tender the barbarian, to make him feel remorse, 
to make him aware of his brutality, to lead 
him to humiliate himseli and beg her pardon, 
which she reserves the right to refuse. Also 
often, as a child, she has another end more 
equivocal. When there are witnesses she cries 
to attract their pity, to show how painful her lot 
is, or even to invoke aid against her tyrant and 
her crusty old beast of a husband. 

Even as children and women, adult men some- 
times cry with an intention. For example, all of 
us at the moment of painful separation cry from 
excessive grief. But we also cry to express our- 
selves, to reveal this grief. We cry to show to 
the other person how unhappy we are. A sort of 
desperate attempt to retain her who goes, or at 
least to show her how cruel it is to part. 

Thus tears are a means of imploring sympathy 
and pity, and sometimes even aid. They are a lan- 
guage eloquent and restrained. Without doubt 
one does not say in cold blood: “I am going to 
cry to attract the pity of the spectators.” But, half 
consciously, that is the end toward which one pro- 
ceeds. And even when grief is very violent and 
suffices to draw our tears, many times we consent 
to cry. 

This is the commonest meaning of the lan- 
guage of tears. Often the meaning is different. 
Tears signify almost this: “I partake of your 
grief, I am very much moved by sympathy for 
you.” Here the tears which we shed are not on 
account of our own lot, but on account of the lot 
of others. They are always a language; a 
moment ago they were an appeal to the sym- 
pathy ; now they are a witness of sympathy. 

It is then with tears as with any other language, 
with words themselves. An expression of love, 
for example, can be quite involuntary, can be 
torn out of one by an overbearing passion, and 
most often can be semi-voluntary. This explana- 
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tion accords very well with the indisputable fact 
that tears are allied to screams. It is while utter- 
ing violent screams that the child first provokes 
an effusion of tears. Now if they are allied in 
their origin to screams, they ought, indeed, to 
have the character or meaning which we have 
told of them. This explanation accords also with 
the theory of Schopenhauer. According to him 
tears are not forced upon us by grief; they are 
the expression of pity, of pity for ourselves. 


HOW WE PITY OURSELVES 


We will now show that to cry is to pity our- 
selves. There are two ways of looking at this. 
When I cry on my own account it is not a direct 
perception of my grief which makes me cry, it is 
a reflection upon my destiny which appears to me 
lamentable. I grow tender toward myself, even 
as I would grow tender toward another. I am, 
in a word, an object of pity to myself. That is 
why a child cries when it is scolded. If I cry for 
the sake of another, it is because I put myself in 
the place of the one who suffers. I see in his 
lot the common lot of humanity and consequently 
above all my own lot. It is therefore myself 
that I pity. That is why we cry at the spectacle 
of death. It is not merely the loss which we have 
undergone; it is rather a recognition of the lot of 
humanity devoted to death, at bottom of our lot. 
In brief, a tender feeling of pity for our own 
destiny, occasioned by our own grief and that of 
another ; such is the cause of tears. 

BLUSHING, SMILING, LAUGHING 


We might clear the subject a bit if we compared 
tears to other signs of our emotions, to blushing, 
smiling, laughing. Tears are almost the opposite 
of blushing. Tears express an emotion that very 
often we wish to show, which in all cases we have 
no interest to hide. Blushing on the other hand 
expresses in spite of ourselves an emotion which 
we are forcing ourselves to conceal. We blush 
from modesty. For example, we receive praise, 
and when this praise has caused us profound 
pleasure we wish to hide the pleasure, to wear an 
air of indifference. Briefly, in all cases blushing 
is a sign of a thought or a sentiment which we 
force ourselves to hide, while tears are a sign of 
a sentiment which we wish to express. 

If we now compare tears and laughter, we per- 
ceive, in spite of evident opposition in the terms, 
that there is some resemblance. Without doubt 
the signification is different but the dependence 
upon the will is almost the samé. Laughter 
depends upon the will to the same degree as tears. 
There is also laughter which is absolutely invol- 
untary ; it is the burst of uncontrollable laughter. 
There is deceptive laughter. There is semi-vol- 
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untary laughter. That is to say, that oftenest we 
feel a desire for a very moderate but real laughter 
which we could resist very easily, but we laugh 
because we wish to laugh in order to show the 
people present that we have understood a wit- 
ticism, an allusion, etc. Upon this point laughter 
and tears are very analogous. 

As to laughter being the expression of joy, this 
is not quite exact. Without doubt joy does. dis- 
pose toward laughter, but that is all that can be 
said. For I do not see how any one can say 
without forcing the terms that a mistake, a drunk- 
ard, a stammerer, a flourish of a clown, a snoring 
that arises in a grave assemblage should cause 
joy. And nevertheless all these things provoke 
laughter. And laughter has another significa- 
cation ; it serves to express that we have remarked 
a failing, absent mindedness, an infirmity, in one 
of our own like; and just in that is the opposition 
between tears and laughter. Laughter always 
contains a little of the feeling of our own super- 
iority at the instance of a weakness in another. 
Tears on the contrary are the avowal of weakness, 
an imploration for pity, an appeal for aid. One 
might almost say that laughter is the sign of 
triumph of a conqueror; tears the sign of the 
conquered. 

The smile perhaps approaches the nearest to 
tears. In its accord with the will and also by its 


* signification as tears, smiling is a language even 


as tears. 

It is often semi-conscious, naturally beaming; 
sometimes consciously intentional. It depends 
even more often than tears upon the will, for 
there is never an uncontrollable force to cause 
a smile, and moreover one can smile when one 
wishes, and according as one wishes. The sig- 
nificance of smiles differs from that of tears, not, 
however, without analogy. It varies accordingly 
as one smiles with some one or at some one. 
When one smiles with some one, the smile ex- 
presses sympathy, benevolence. It is a silent 
language which freely translated might mean “I 
sympathize with you.” When one smiles at one, 
the sense is a little more complex: disdain for 
the one upon whom he smiles and an agreement 
with the spectator. There is then something in 
common between the meaning of tears and the 
meaning of smiling. Tears are as we have seen 
often an expression of sympathy, and so often is 
a smile. For the rest the difference is evident. 
A smile never expresses anything more than pity, 
never grief. We say well, “a smile of pity,” but 
it is almost always a smile of disdain which we 
mean to say. On the contrary, tears are not the 
mechanical effect, but the language of grief or 


pity. 








How Pablo Killed the Grizzly......&. &. Bowles..... Pittsburg Leader 


There was an Indian hanger-on about the 
ranche, a big Yaqui, one might truthfully say a 
living bronze model of Hercules, though his 
copper-colored skin fitted smooth and even about 
his rounded limbs and only in moments of tense 
strain did his sinews and muscles stand out like 
knotted cables. The “boss” while prospecting 
for a fresh range had picked him up in a half- 
starved condition out in a desert somewhere and 
after his recovery the Indian showed no inclina- 
tion to leave. However, he soon proved himself 
useful, not only in supplying the outfit with game, 
but as a trailer. 

The Indian’s sole outfit when found consisted 
of a pair of ragged, greasy overalls, a necklace 
made of the claws of the grizzly bear, a buckthorn 
handled knife with a sixteen-inch blade, and an 
old Springfield rifle branded “U.S.” He never 
told us how he became possessor of the rifle, but 
never tired of telling of his first encounter with 
grizzlies; would separate the claws on the neck- 
lace into “ sets” and tell where and how he killed 
each animal. He boasted so long and often of 
his ability to take his knife and kill a grizzly, and 
that he wanted no better fun, that it was no won- 
der when the boys roped a big silver-tip up in Box 
canyon that their first thought was of Pablo. 

So word was sent to Pablo of the capture of a 
Box canyon, and to the surprise of the doubting 
Thomases he soon came racing up to the scene 
on the pinto cow pony that had been set aside for 
his use. 

“Un grand oso,” he fairly shouted in a man- 
ner indicating joyous excitement as nearly as 
compatible with his Indian nature. Dismounting, 
he ran to the circle which, it may be superflous to 
add, was wide of the grizzly monster now mad- 
dened and biting furiously at the tough ropes 
encircling his neck and great forepaws. In a mo- 
ment Pablo was stripped to his breech-clout, his 
old red bandana kerchief tying back his long 
black hair. Then he wrapped a strip of heavy 
woolen blanket about his left arm from the 
shoulder down over the hand, and, with the help 
of one of the boys, tied it on securely with a 
piece of rawhide lariat; finally hanging his neck- 
lace of bears’ claws over his left wrist he grasped 
his knife in his right and started to advance. 

“Cast loose your raitis, sefiors. Pablo wants 


no advantage,” called the Indian, and the men 
obeyed. The moment the ropes were slackened 
the bear clawed the nooses from about his shaggy 
neck and stood unfettered, while for ourselves and 
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horses we sought positions farther away. When 
within fifteen feet of his enemy Pablo began mov- 
ing in a circle about him, dangling the necklace 
and in a chant extolling the bravery of the Yaquis 
and the cowardice of grizzlies, and the one before 
him particularly ; calling his attention to the neck- 
lace, to the material of which it was composed, 
torn, Pablo chanted, from the living bodies of 
his opponent’s brethren, and asking why he did 
not come crawling to his feet like a whimpering 
dog. 

Faster and faster grew Pablo’s circling dance, 
his chant keeping time to his steps; behind the 
grizzly’s rough hair his two vicious little eyes 
glowed like iridescent beads, all his terrible teeth 
showing in a formidable length of jaw, and those 
powerful forearms, that could easily break the 
back of a steer, held much in the position of a 
pugilist on guard. As rapidly as Pablo moved 
the bear turned in his place as if on a pivot, 
always keeping front. Round and round went the 
Indian in an ever narrowing circle, his dance now 
changed into a swift run, his chant a series of ex- 
ultant yells. Suddenly, without seeming to pause 
an instant, we saw the flash of sun on steel as the 
knife turned in his hand, his long, sinewy, copper- 
colored body shot down and forward, there was a 
fearful snort of rage and pain from the bear as the 
knife was buried in his paunch, but Pablo was 
continuing his dance, the knife, not glittering 
now, still poised in his hand. The thrust and 
recovery had been so quick that the eye could 
scarcely follow it, but we had seen a shaggy fore- 
paw make a sweeping blow that would have ended 
the fight had it landed on Pablo’s head. 

The next thrust we noted Pablo’s tactics. In 
his dance he made a feint as if to reverse and 
thrust to the right, the bear guarded there, but 
without pausing in his swing Pablo whirled and 
struck to the left with the same result, and the 
circling dance was resumed. Again came the 
feint and reverse, but it was either too quick or 
from experience the bear did not guard to the 
right, but a great hairy paw shot out with terrible 
force, landing on Pablo’s left shoulder, and heels 
over head he went fully fifteen feet away. 

“No, no, sefiors, do not shoot,” he shouted, as 
he leaped to his feet just in time to sidestep the 
charge of his enemy. The bear reared again, the 
long shaggy hair on its paunch now matted with 
blood, and the circling tactics were renewed. 
Pablo was not chanting now, his left arm hung at 
his side instead of guarding in front of him and 
his step was slower. Narrowing the circle dan- 
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gerously near the sweep of those forepaws, but 
always with the bandaged shoulder and arm to the 
bear, Pablo continued the attack. Suddenly he 
paused, stooped, made a vicious swing with his 
knife which went home under the left shoulder of 
the bear, and as the huge paws met around his 
back Pablo braced himself to meet the last con- 
vulsive embrace. The great paws tore red fur- 
rows in the knotted muscles of that naked back, 
the blood gushed in streams and the red jaws 
closed over the blanketed and broken shoulder, 
but Pablo never yielded an inch; once fairly 
within that embrace and he would have been 
crushed into a lifeless mass. For a moment, it 
seemed an hour, they stood; then the jaws re- 
laxed, the bear’s head and shoulders swayed, his 
paws slipped from their hold, and the Indian 
stepped back as the huge beast crashed to the 
ground. Pablo turned to us with something be- 
tween a smile and a grimace, but there was pride 
in his tone and bearing as he quietly said: 

“El oso is dead, sefiors, and Pablo, of San 
Ysidro, is yet living.” 





Tracking the Kangaroo, .........+++ George Sytes........se000. Outing 

The kangaroo, the wallaby, the emu, the native 
bear, and the wildcat, were our favorite game 
when hunting in Australia. The kangaroo then 
had a range practically untrammelled by any of 
civilization’s barriers. It was my good fortune to 
share in many a hunt in which I was the only 
white man, and when the only weapons were the 
spear and the formidable waddy, or native club. 
Old Boodooma was a chief of one of the small 
tribes, and a hunter the fame of whose skill in 
spear-throwing, and the apparently unerring in- 
stinct with which he located the game, was known 
for miles around. Of all trackers in the world the 
Australian is peerless. 

Often have I seen Boodooma, while leading a 
party of six natives with myself, tramping the 
trackless bush, suddenly halt the party, and in a 
moment I would hear the measured hop of. the 
kangaroo in the scrub, as his great tail-lever at 
each leap beat the dry herbage. This halt was 
the signal for the sending out of the scouts. Not 
a man stirred until the leader ordered him to do 
so. Then usually four of them moved off in such 
directions that they formed a square with the 
kangaroo in the center. So stealthily did they 
move that it was difficult for me to hear them at a 
distances of ten paces. I was never able to find 
out in what way Boodooma assigned to each man 
what I may term his goal, on reaching which the 
attack was to be made. The bush or scrub was 
often too dense to see far enough ahead to pick 
out any particular spot for this purpose. Possibly 
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it was a native secret, and Boodooma loved to be 
wiser than a white man, when he could be so. 

The kangaroo is a timid animal, and a breaking 
twig will startle him. Hence as soon as the men 
started they were on the alert to notice two 
things; first, whether the animal got beyond their 
lines so to speak, and secondly, that their actions 
should be noiseless and out of the kangaroo’s 
sight. If the kangaroo is not disturbed he is a 
leisurely feeder. 

Each man carried from three to five spears, 
with heads made of the terrible claw of the kan- 
garoo’s hind feet, the most formidable weapon the 
animal has. Gradually the distance between the 
men was narrowed, so that each was within spear 
distance of the others. Boodooma and myself 
were hidden behind an eucalyptus tree, where we 
stood for half an hour without speaking. Then 
the game, a female and her mate, a splendid fores- 
ter or boomer, as the largest male kangaroos are 
there called, came in sight. The hunters’ cun- 
ning had outwitted the instinct of the brute, so 
that all unconscious of danger the pair were 
within thirty paces. They cropped the scanty 
herbage, and occasionally the male drew himself 
up to his full height, fully five feet ten, and drew 
down with his short forelegs the tender ends of 
the branches. It was while he was at this disad- 
vantage that one of the blacks threw a spear. 
Each hunter had evidently seen the weapon as it 
flew, for six others followed almost sumultan- 
eously, and both animals passed wounded within 
five feet of our tree. 

Boodooma’s skilful aim threw two others, and 
the harsh yell of triumph of the blacks broke the 
silence of the bush. Pursuit followed, and both 
were found so near dead, half a mile distant, 
that it was not thought necessary to use the 
waddy. 

The white man’s method of hunting the kan- 
garoo is very different. He hunts with dogs 
trained for the purpose. The dogs are a cross, in 
which the deerhound is prominent. It needs this 
trait for speed, but other blood for strength. In 
other words, the kangaroo dog must have a judi- 
cious mixture of speed and strength. The best 
kangaroo dogs I have known were smooth coated, 
weighing perhaps sixty to eighty pounds. 

The native hunt is of course tame as compared 
with the chase, and in it the danger is reduced to 
a minimum, as compared with horsemen and dogs, 
rushing through the scrub and bush, and risking 
collisions with trees. The hunter is following an 
animal which, if a male, often covers forty feet at 
a bound, and for a time it gains rapidly on the 
dogs. But it seldom escapes. It is a fierce 
fighter, and to be in “at the.death” is, more 
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likely than not, to include death to more than one 
dog. 

Emu hunting is a sport that once was common 
in the far interior of Australia, and a royal game 
it was. So far as my experience is concerned, 
“droves of emus” are a fictitious marvel. They 
are usually found in pairs, which would be ex- 
pected from the monogamous nature of the bird. 
It prefers the plains and light timbered country to 
the dense bush. 

The eastern spur of Stoke’s range, one hundred 
miles west of our station, was one of our favorite 
hunting grounds, and Boodooma was our main 
henchman in our expeditions after the emu, which 
generally extended over a week. He followed 
the native method of hunting the bird with spears, 
but the white man who chased them with horses 
and dogs bagged the most game. This Austra- 
lian ostrich, as it is sometimes called, can run with 
surprising speed, but tires after a run of a few 
miles. The dogs are therefore trained to let the 
bird wind itself, and when it is reached, to keep 
out of the vicious backward and sideways kick. 
It can break a man’s leg with that same kick, al- 
though such accidents seldom happen, because 
the emu hunter, whether white or black, knows 
the danger. 





Whale Hunting....... Mark Sullivan.,..... Boston Evening Transcript 


He was a Norwegian, but his sea English was 
as good as the king’s. He was big and muscular, 
with a rare combination of weight and wiriness. 
His face and eyes were stern enough when he 
shouted orders from the bridge, but, when playing 
the host in his cabin, as merry as a Santa Claus— 
without the whiskers. His skin was tanned by the 
salt spray and burned by the sun of every degree 
of latitude where ships have ever been. He had 
caught whales in every sea, from the Persian Gulf 
to Baffin’s Bay; and a few years ago he aban- 
doned the old way of New Bedford and all romance 
—the three-year-long, round-the-world cruise in 
a sailing vessel—to try the adaptation of steam to 
whaling. For the big brick oven on the deck to 
boil the blubber (which all remember who know 
The Cruise of the Cachalot) he substituted a 
permanent factory for refining the oil, located on 
the northern shore of Newfoundland. From this 
he steamed out to the whaling grounds each 
morning and back each night, rarely without a 
prize. For the old method of throwing the har- 
poon by hand from a small boat he substituted a 
harpoon gun in the bow of his whaler; and with 
these improvements conducted a business that 
will soon make the few surviving New Bedford 
sailing whalers as obsolete as wooden ploughs. 

I lay in his spare bunk, across the narrow cabin 
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from his own, and dropped to sleep as he finished 
a tale, strangely like Kipling’s Three Sealers, 
of a fight between rival crews for a dead whale 
in the Okhotsk Sea. Only a minute later, it 
seemed, I bumped my head against the top of the 
bunk to the quick awakening of an excited Nor- 
wegian craft cry from the top of the companion- 
way. The captain leaped from his bunk. He 
waited not for shoes nor for other clothes than 
those he slept in, but bounded up the steps, shout- 
ing orders as he ran. While I dressed I could 
feel the quick stopping, the short advances and 
retreats of the engines, and I knew we were stalk- 
ing game. When I reached the deck the captain 
had one hand on the gun, swinging it about on 
its pivot. With the other he was making signals 
to the engineer to stop, to go forward a little, or 
to back. Following his eyes, I caught sight of 
our game. It looked like a huge, cigar-shaped 
piece of smooth, shiny slate-colored India rubber, 
rising at regular intervals so that four or five feet 
of his diameter and forty feet of his length 
showed like a mound on the smooth water. With 
alternate rising and dipping, he was gliding 
smoothly forward, without apparent exertion, but 
with tremendous speed, and in a perfectly straight 
line. We were approaching him from behind, at 
an angle, so that his course and ours were the 
sides of a V. 

The captain, on the raised platform in the bow, 
following with the mouth of his cannon the 
course of the whale, was the personification of 
alertness. The crew were grouped behind him 
as eager and expectant as if they had never 
caught a whale before. One of them touched me 
on the shoulder and pointed silently a mile away, 
where a dozen other whales were spouting fine 
columns of vapor. When I turned again to our 
whale, he had risen once more, and we were 
within thirty feet of him. Every person on the 
ship was in a state of tiptoe alertness. Suddenly 
came the crash of the gun. I saw a hideous red 
zigzag gash on the broad side of the whale; I 
heard the rumbling roar of the time bomb at the 
point of the harpoon exploding in the whale’s 
vitals. On deck there was convulsive pandemo- 
nium. The captain, in the delirium of the hunter 
at the death of his quarry, was shrieking shrill 
staccato orders. The crew were leaping to their 
posts. Suddenly I felt the bow of the vessel give 
a jerk beneath me, then tremble a moment, and 
slowly dip. 

The whale had gone straight downward. The 
rope attached to the harpoon shot over the bow 
so fast the eye could not follow; where it touched 
the wood a curling column of smoke arose. The 
windlass spun round like a boy’s top. It hummed 
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and buzzed with the noise of a flying locomotive. 
Coil after coil of rope leaped into nothingness 
like a magician’s flower pots. Gradually the 
windlass ceased to spin. The whale had touched 
bottom. The captain signalled to back the ship, 
lest he should come up a-foul of the propeller. 
The rope floated slack on the water. There was 
a minute of silent expectant suspense. Then, 
right in front of the bow, so close I could have 
poked my finger against the flabby blubber, up 
rose the giant nose—up, up, up till he towered 
full fifteen feet above the rail! I jumped back in 
genuine fear that he would topple ‘over on the 
deck. Then he turned a somersault with a splash 
that drenched us all. He rose again, churning the 
water white, raised his tail quite twenty feet and 
slapped the water with a noise like a thunderclap 
at our very toes. He turned round and round, 
wrapping the rope about his huge body, then shot 
straight forward on the surface, skipping from 
wave to wave like a swallow. He reached the end 
of his slack rope with a jerk that shook the ship 
from stem to stern. There was an instant’s tug- 
of-war between the whale and the reversed en- 
gines. Then the whale won, and for a minute 
pulled the vessel forward with him. 

Again the windlass whirred and whizzed, but 
with diminishing speed. Far out, at the end of his 
two miles of rope, the whale churned and lashed 
the water and blew big blasts of hot vapor. The 
crew saw the end and relaxed their tenseness. 
They gave him half an hour or so to end his con- 
vulsions. Then the captain shouted the order to 
wind in the rope. 

As the whale felt the pull he gave one feeble, 
dying jump. The men stopped a minute, then 
continued slowly to pull in. Finally, the huge, 
inert, flabby body floated belly upward, just off the 
bow. They lowered a boat, passed a chain about 
the narrow circumference where the tail widens, 
and grappled him to the side of the vessel. I 
could see a dozen quarrelling porpoises eating the 
tongue of the monster that had been an hour 
before alive and, to those scavengers, invincible. 
The captain gave a sigh and a smile of content 
and leaned over the side to measure with his 
eye the size of his prize. The crew busied them- 
selves with loading the harpoon gun again and 
putting things in order. 

All this was before five in the morning—and 
before breakfast. After the meal, when we came 
on deck again, there had risen a heavy Iceland 
wind. The captain sniffed it and glanced at the 
’ choppy sea. “ "Iwill be a bad day for the feesh,” 
he said; and went aloft to his bridge to watch 
with his glasses for another “ blow.” With the 
wind came rain, and the two did, indeed, make 
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bad fishing. Not that the whales went in out of 
the wet, as an irreverent sailor must tell the guile- 
less landsman; there was scarce a time when we 
could not see a dozen “ blows” within a five-mile 
radius. Often, when we were not prepared for 
them, they would swim right past us with all the 
dignity of an ocean liner speeding past a bobbing 
fishing craft. They never seemed to be merely 
browsing idly around—they were always swim- 
ming in a straight line, and always very fast, as 
if they had important business somewhere on the 
coast of Sweden. When they were close by we 
could follow them readily with the eye, and see 
them rising and dipping at regular intervals. 
Farther off, the milestones of their course were 
their “ blows.” It is the one conspicuous mam- 
mal characteristic remaining to this expatriated 
land animal who has chosen the environment of 
fish for his abode; once in so often he must 
breathe. And as taking his breath involves blow- 
ing a twenty-foot high pillar of white vapor into 
the air, it is this “ mark of the beast” and of the 
beast’s natural habitat that betrays him to his 
enemies. 

Late in the afternoon the captain on the bridge 
swept the sea with his glasses, and saw no sign of 
a “blow.” He glanced at the sinking sun and 
measured with his eye the twenty miles to the 
harbor. He dropped his glasses and gave a quiet 
order that meant the day’s work was done. The 
deck was put in order; and the stocky little whaler 
with her trophies grappled close to her side, set 
her bow toward the mainland. It was not for 
the want of “fish” that we had fisherman’s 
luck that day. But the whaler was no larger 
than a tugboat. The heavy sea tossed her 
about like a cork, and aiming a cannon with so 
unsteady a base as the whaler’s bow was difficult 
business even for the expert captain. Three times 
he fired and missed; and as it took an hour or two 
to reload the gun and prepare the harpoon and 
bomb, it was two o’clock in the afternoon before 
we got our second prize. The process was in all 
respects like the first; but there was the same 
frenzy of excitement aboard the ship. The one 
appetite that never becomes satiated, the one in- 
stinct that is never satisfied, the one experience 
that no amount of repetition dulls, is, it seems, 
the instinct to hunt and kill. In primitive man it 
was the first law of his being; and, like the 
whale’s breathing, it stays with him in a wholly 
changed environment. 

The captain slowly paced the bridge and puffed 
a long cigar in profound content. I judged, by 
what he had told me, that his individual share in 
the day’s catch would be a successful lawyer's 
income for a week. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


A Greeting ..........Frank L. Stanton.......... Atlanta Constitution 


This greeting, Felise, o’er the waste of the years— 
rhis rollicking greeting to you: 
After the sunlight—the rain o’ the tears-— 
How do you do? 
I have quaffed the bright wine, and the dregs of 
it, too— 
How is it, Felise, with you ? 


This greeting, Felise, o’er the ruin of years, 
With an ominous future in view; 
Do you grieve for lost sunlight—regret the bright 
tears, 
And the skies that were blue? 
I would that my dreams had been dreams ’neath 
the dew— 
How is it, Felise, with you ? 


This greeting, Felise! Let the world work 
its will— 
Let Fortune and Love leave us lone; 
We lifted the chalice with heart and with will, 
And Love was our own! 
I once reaped the roses, and heed not the rue— 


How is it, Felise, with you ? 


4 River Pastoral,........... Clinton Scollard... ... .... Lippincott’s 


It was a random rhymer, 
Blithe-hearted as the May, 

Who plucked the flowering climber 
Along the river-way; 

It was the ferryman’s daughter, 
With gypsy rose and tan, 

Who ferried o’er the water 
This straying minstrel-man, 


Her hair had purple tintings 
Above her sea-shell ear; 

Her eyes had starry glintings; 
Her laugh was lyric clear. 

He listened and he lingered— 
(His tryst was one with Fate!) 

Till eve, the fairy-fingered, 
Had shut day’s sunset gate. 


Thus oft they met thereafter, 
At last no more to part, 

For Love (or was it laughter ?) 
Had snared the rhymer’s heart. 

And now upon life’s ocean 
The twain together float; 

He’s captain—that’s his notion! 
But she still steers the boat! 


When Love Passed By....-. Charlotte Becker...... Town and Country 


When Love passed by I did not know 
He might not come again, and so 
I made no answer to his plea, 
But laughed away his sympathy, 
And scorned the gifts he would bestow. 
Then up the path I saw him go. 
Came dull-eyed Sorrow, climbing slow— 
She stayed to keep me company— 

When Love passed by. 


Each year joy’s crimson roses blow 
To set Love’s pleasance all aglow 
For them who welcomed fair, as he 
Laid down his spoil. Alas! for me 
White asphodels alone would grow 
When Love passed by. 


Romance in Short.......... Hamilton Z. Chipman... ...... Canadian 


Contemplation; 
Adoration. 

(Gallant thinks her great). 
Preparation: 
Decoration. 

Off to learn his fate. 
Palpitation, 
Trepidation 

On the lover’s side. 
Desperation, 
Osculation, 

Now she is his bride! 


Se nr seseseasveeses Town Topics 


7:30 P. M. 
Beastly nuisance, waiting heaw! 
Weally, something’s wrong, I feaw! 


8 P. M. 


P’waps Melissa thinks she’s clevaw, 
I'll wemembah this fawevaw! 


8:30 P. M. 


This is howwid. When I meet haw, 
Vehwy coldly I will tweat haw. 


9 P. M. 


She said Monday evening. Thundaw! 
This is Tuesday! Hohwid blundaw! 


The Height of Absurdity...... .-+.Anna Mathewson..... .... Century 


The American girl of to-day’s illustration 
Is drawn so absurdly, abnormally high 
That she looks down with scorn on the rest of cre- 
ation, 
And needs, just to see them, a farsighted eye. 


The Gibson Girl led a procession of others, 
Whose height is now upward of seven feet ten, 
As they tower on high above husbands and broth- 


ers, 
These lofty ideals of the black-and-white men! 


Such heroines, naturally, need to be wealthy, 
And dwell in magnificent halls at their ease; 
For a cozy apartment would prove most unhealthy 
(They’d have to crawl round on their hands and 
their knees). 


American draftsmen, do pause for reflection, 
And mirror our maidens more natural by far; 
To lower your standard will be no objection, 
Since the height of perfection is—just what they 
are! 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


The Gir! Tryer....svecoseces Ethel Howell .........0 Literary Digest 


A girl there was and she talked each night 
Even as you and I) 

To a suit of clothes and a necktie bright. 

When the tide of her satire was at its height 

She called this object her “ Belted Knight” 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the smiles we waste and the wiles we waste 
And the jokes that we thought so grand, 

Belong to the man who had no sense, 

And now we know that he never had sense 
And could not understand. 


A girl there was and she gent her wit 
Even as you and I 

Humor and fun and a clever hit, 

And he neve? did see the point a bit, 

So the girl just mentally classed him “ It” 
(Even as you and I). 


Oh, the hits we waste and the wits we waste, 
And the excellent things we planned, 
Belong to the man who was so very dense, 
And now we know that he always was dense 
And never could understand. 


The poor girl talked till she nearly died 
Even as you and I), 
And many a yawn she had to hide 
Which he might have seen if he’d only tried. 
She got so sleepy she nearly cried 
(Even as you and I) 


It isn’t the bore—we’ ve stood that before— 
That makes us rise in our might. 
It’s coming to know that he never did know, 
It’s learning at last that he never could know 
And never did see we were bright. 


Fe Bia ac ns tecnssseesaesssesssvensscsabes Philadelphia Press 


Oh, lady wake! the azure moon 
Is rippling in the verdant skies, 
The owl is warbling his soft tune, 
Awaiting but thy snowy eyes. 
The joys of future years are past, 
To-morrow’s hopes have fled away; 
Still let us love, and e’en at last 
We shall be happy yesterday. 


The early beam of rosy night 
Drives off the ebon morn afar, 
While through the murmur of the light 
The huntsman winds his mad guitar. 
Then, lady wake! my brigantine 
Pants, neighs, and prances to be free; 
Till the creation I am thine; 
To some rich desert fly with me. 


Drama Aba Bastertlaek.....cccecce covcescceseoceses Punch (London) 


If your object is to shine 
In the morbid tragic line 
As quite the latest philosophic star, 
You must start each observation 
With some plaintive exclamation, 
And ejaculate an “Oh!” or an “ Ah!” 


Should you casually remark 
That the night is rather dark, 

Or mention that the wind begins to blow, 
Repeat it twice or thrice, 
And season with a spice 

Of the stimulating ‘ ‘Ch! Oh! Oh!” 

In this apt reiteration 
You will find a revelation 

Which stirs the deepest chords of joy and woe, 
And the trite and inartistic 
Sounds poetical and mystic 

When embellished with a “ hola ho!” 


This your style, and now your matter 
Must be madder than a hatter, 

Of “ properties” symbolic keep a stock, 
Such as doves and bolts and chains, 
Smelly caves and gory stains, 

And a wonderfully chiming castle clock. 


Let your dramatic persone 
Dwell in castles cold and stony, 

Or in forests where no light has ever been 
The scene is always shady, 
And, of course, your leading lady 

Has a character in keeping with the scene. 


Though her beauty is Byronic, 
Her propensity is chronic 
For dropping things entrusted to her care 
She tosses crowns and rings 
Down unfathomable springs, 
And inundates the hero with her hair. 


Make your old men idiotic, 
And your little boy neurotic, 
The husband and the hero both insane; 
If their motives are umbrageous, 
And their actions quite outrageous, 
Why the merit of your drama must be plain. 


FD Pic ccccnendsnéccecaccsisecesesossen «+++» Washington Star 


The gentle cow looked sadly round, 
Her face suffused with shame. 

“For ali the ills which now abound,” 
Quoth she, “I’m not to blame. 


“ Good butter of an honest hue, 
Built by a rustic dame, 

The factory may hide from view, 
But I am not to blame. 


“The milk takes on an azure tint, 
Its taste belies its name; 

The cream is but a passing hint, 
But I am not to blame. 


“ And when I am set forth as beef, 
The prices they proclaim 

Become a source of general grief; 
But I am not to blame. 


“ For I have simply done my best 
And tried no crooked game; 
The human beings did the rest, 

And I am not to blame.” 
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The Circus: /ts Mechanism and Import 


Psychology of the Circus.. ..JulianRalph....N. Y. Mail and Express 


What art does for us the circus does also, and 
this is why it endures and endures though negro 
minstrelsy is but the shadow of its dead self and 
other forms of entertainment have not even the 
usefulness of a dead Cesar in stopping a hole to 
keep the wind away. The strength of the circus 
lies in its power to revive in us a view of ourselves 
as we were in childhood and to allow us once 
again to call back the sensations and the senti- 
ments that stirred our blood when we were young 
and tender. In doing this wonderful bit of magic 
the circus also suggests a wide variety of the 
themes we loved and the views we held when toil, 
man’s inhumanity, care and a realization of the 
hollowness of romance had not locked each of us 
in a steel box and gone away with the key. 

I love the circus. There is to me no perfume in 
the world like the smell of the ring. It comes 
just before the odor of the forests. I love the 
noisy, garish show, the sturdy athletes who move 
across the scene, the great fat worm-like elephants, 
the horses that are so much more beautiful than 
all other horses, the women, who are at once 
fairies, athletes. women and statues; the “hands,” 
who work so furiously fast and with such intelli- 
gence that when Europe saw Mr. Bailey’s 
“supes” the entire continent exclaimed, “Good 
heavens! If that is how Americans work we may 
as well lie down and let them have the earth!” 
I love the clumsy art of the orchestra which helps 
out every act in the ring with appropriate noises. 

Surely you remember the r-r-r-rip of the ket- 
tledrums when the lady trapezist lets herself fall, 
and the boom of the bass drum as she strikes the 
net. 

Those same innocent tricks of the band must 
have fascinated the Czsars in their childhood. 
Louis the Grand must have loved that sensation 
better than he ever came to love anything in adult 
life. Shakespeare must have felt the rudimentary 
instincts of his genius expand, at least a little, 
when he sat as a boy intent to learn before the 
clowns and athletes. Ah! we all get down to the 
roots of the best of things when we visit the 
circus. 

I made my way into the heads and intellects of 
the children around me when I was in Fore- 
paugh’s great show. It was easy to do. I had 
only to remember how I looked at the ring 
when I was a child, and, presto! I saw again 


with the eyes and the understanding of a child. 
How funny the clowns were, especially the one 
who was always in the way and always getting 


hurt; and, oh, how laughable were the two 
clowns, made up as Frenchmen, who always fell 
downstairs on top of a waiter with a load of 
dishes—just when everybody was looking at the 
beautiful princess on the splendid horse. 

It must be perfectly grand to be a clown! I 
know that the old folks say that clowns have to 
perform every night, sick or well, and even when 
their wives are dying at home, but old folks 
always queer everything. They make me glad I 
ain’t old. 

I spoke of the “princess on the splendid horse.” 
Of course, she is not a real princess, but make- 
believe things are better than real thines—espe- 
cially princesses. Anyhow, I let on the sis a 
princess and the man in the ring with a wh:p is 
madly in love with her and is a really and truly 
gentleman and very rich. He does not have to 
work. He pays Mr. Forepaugh to let him do it so 
that he can be near to her and catch her if she 
falls. He dresses in his very best every night, and 
he wants to die for her. I believe he would let 
elephants trample on him if she asked him to. 
But she never looks at him—no more than if he 
was an old shoelace on the ground. All the time 
she thinks of some great hero who is to come and 
carry her off—Buffalo Bill, perhaps. 

Say what you like, the little boys think (and so 
do some of the little girls) the finest ladies in the 
world are the ones that ride the beautiful horses 
in a circus. No other ladies are so neat and spick 
and span, or so pretty, or so graceful, or so much 
admired by everybody. It is funny that they 
should be so vefy much lovelier than any other 
ladies, at least it is funny until you happen to 
know that they were all stolen from the best fam- 
ilies when very young and now, when they are 
not riding in the ring, they lie down all day in 
silken clothes with diamonds all over them and 
the owners of the circus stand and pour money in 
their laps till they cry out that they want to be let 
alone and let go to sleep. 

So, from the “grand parade of all nations” at 
the beginning to the furious chariot races at the 
end, the little folks are reminded of all the great 
heroes and heroines of whom they have read in 
the books of De Foe, the Grimm brothers, Hans 
Andersen, the Arabian Nights and even in his- 
tory and historical fiction. And we who are older 
come as far down as we can to the level of their 
pure and beautiful thoughts. And we can be sure 
of this: That the nearer we can come to a concert 
of their minds and ours, the better we are and the 
better we will be, 

















THE CIRCUS: ITS MECHANISM AND IMPORT 


Handling @ Big Circus....ccccccseccccecscccccssecvecees Toledo Times 


First, is the proprietor, or the man with the 
money, who associates himself with a corps of 
assistants, who pilot his enterprise to success. 
The person who really holds the most responsible 
position is the general agent, so styled because of 
the fact that he has full charge of all work in 
advance of the circus, such as railroad contract- 
ing, bill posting, license and lot contracting, hotel, 
livery and feed, all of which is done by the differ- 
ent persons engaged for the different positions. 
First, the railroad contractor makes the contract 
for transportation; then the local contractor 
comes along and makes all the local contracts 
such as for lot, license, bill posting, hotel, livery, 
etc. 

Then comes the advance car No. I, with a corps 
of fifteen or twenty men, under a manager whose 
duty it is to herald the coming of the big show, 
sending men in every direction through the coun- 
try with teams and light wagons, making trips of 
thirty or forty miles and stopping at farm houses 
to secure locations for the display of bills. Stops 
are also made at the interior post offices, small 
towns and railroad stations. A portion of the men 
are kept in the city or town to post bills and litho- 
graphs and distribute programmes, commonly 
called handbills. 

The manager of the gang, while overseeing this 
work in the city, also does the newspaper con- 
tracting. In other words, he is the first press 
agent. After an interval of a week the city is 
visited by car No. 2, with another body of twelve 
or fifteen men whose duty it is to rebill the place 
of exhibiting the circus and also the stations with- 
in a radius of fifty miles, announcing a cheap rate 
for circus day, when the public will be permitted 
to see the “greatest, grandest and most gorgeous 
circus, museum, menagerie, aviary, aquarium of 
modern times as well as a spectacular exhibition 
of the South African war between the Boers and 
the British.” 

Three days before the show a quiet genteel gen- 
tleman drops into the city and thecks up the work 
that has been done by the advance brigades. His 
principal duty is to check over the lithographs 
that have been placed’in the windows of the stores 
and take up the orders which have been given by 
the lithographer, issuing straight tickets in lieu of 
the orders. This is done for the purpose of keep- 
ing the bills in the windows. Were straight 
tickets issued originally, as soon as the lithogra- 
pher left the store down would come the litho- 
graphs, and the circus would be out the benefit 
of the advertising as well as the tickets. 

Next comes the “twenty-four” man, so styled 
because of his arrival in town one day ahead of 
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the circus. His duties are to find a suitable place 
to unload the show in the railroad yards, visit the 
butcher and baker, look after feed and water, and 
look after various individuals who have contracts 
for furnishing various articles. He also selects 
the shortest route to the circus lot, and on the 
morning of the exhibition rises at 4 o’clock A, M., 
goes to the railroad yards, awakens the bosses of 
the different departments, and pilots the boss can- 
vasman to the show grounds. 

The boss canvasman then proceeds to put 
things in readiness for the arrival of the wagons. 
In the meantime the “twenty-four hour” man re- 
ceives the grain, hay and water, and attends to a 
proper distribution of the same. That ends his 
work for that town. 

While all of this has been going on the master 
of transportation has commenced the task of 
unloading the circus wagons that carry the para- 
phernalia. There is a regular order to the ar- 
rangement of these wagons. The first in line is 
the cook house wagon, with all the kitchen uten- 
sils; then the stake and chain wagon, containing 
all of the stakes, sledges and ball rings for the 
large canvases. The canvas wagon is next, and in 
regular order follow the rigging wagon filled with 
blocks, falls and guy lines; pole wagon, with cen- 
ter and quarter poles for the big canvas; horse 
tent wagon; wardrobes, dressing room; property 
wagon, with all of the rigging boxes for the differ- 
ent acts; side show canvas; candy wagon, with all 
of the apparatus for dispensing red lemonade and 
gingerbread ; chandelier wagon; blacksmith shop; 
water tank; seats, jacks, or supports for the seats; 
stringer wagon ; and, last of all, the cages and hay 
animals on foot. 

As soon as the work relating to the transfer to 
the circus ground is done all hands turn in and 
make away with the breakfast, which has been 
prepared at the cook tent. Then comes the call 
to dress for the parade. After the long and tire- 
some ride about town the performers are at last 
enabled to don street clothing and obtain a little 
rest before the afternoon performance. In the 
meantime the canvas and property men have been 
making everything in readiness about the big tent, 
for at 1 o’clock sharp the doors must be open to 
receive the crowd which has been assembling at 
the grounds: since early in the morning. From 
2 until 5 o’clock in the afternoon the temporary 
home of the circus is unchanged, but just as soon 
as the evening meal has been disposed of the cook 
house is on the way to the railroad. As soon as 
the evening performance begins the cages, horse 
tent and blacksmith wagon are quietly removed to 
the train and loaded while the evening show is still 
in progress, 
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By the time that the night performance has 
ended there is little remaining at the circus 
grounds save the big tent and the seats, and in 
about one hour and forty minutes these have been 
removed, loaded on the flat cars, and never later 
than 1:30 A. M. is the outfit ready to pull out for 
the next stop. Such is the routine work pursued 
day by day during the entire season of about six 
months. So carefully has the system been devised 
and arranged that everything appears to move like 
clockwork, and it is the exception for a hitch to 
occur to impede in any manner the plan I have 
briefly outlined. 


Behind the Scenes: Rehearsal,....ccccccccccevsees Chicago Chronicle 


It was all a hopeless looking jumble to the visitor 
looking on from one of the seats near the door, 
and how a smooth, orderly, finished performance 
could ever be brought out of it seemed a question 
unanswerable. In the north ring a young woman 
in street dress sat in a handsome trap, putting a 
trick horse through his paces. At the tap of a 
whip the beautiful animal knelt down, lay down in 
the shafts, danced or pawed the air, while half a 
dozen grimy canvasmen plunged in and out of the 
ring rehearsing their part of the performance, 
which consisted in rolling out the great carpets 
which cover the tanbark of the rings, rolling 
them up again at the sound of a whistle, setting 
up nets under the flying trapeze, and handling-a 
score of “props” with bewildering deftness. The 
clever horse never noticed them as they ran in 
and out under his nose. His business was to stand 
or lie or pose, as his mistress commanded, and he 
attended strictly to it. 

On the stage next to the ring a Japanese family 
of jugglers sat in street dress carelessly observ- 
ing the busy scene around them, the little tots 
who go up to the tip of the tottering poles held 
by their father during the performance or spin 
wildly in the air propelled by his flying feet, look- 
ing at the antics of horses and tumblers with the 
lack of interest born of familiarity from the very 
cradle. The head of the family was carefully ex- 
amining the poles and ladders used in the jug- 
gling and tumbling act, to assure himself they 
were in first-class condition after their winter’s 
rest, and his wife, attired in the height of fashion, 
sat idly beside him, holding one of her acrobatic 
toddlers by the hand. Above their heads an acro- 
bat who in the big show will perform aérial mar- 
vels in shining tights and spangles was testing the 
fastenings of his lofty apparatus. In his mouth 
was a corncob pipe, and his clothing was pro- 
tected by a pair of white overalls. He climbed 
around on the swinging platform, threw his 
weight on knots and braces, and smoked as calmly 
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as though he were on the ground thirty feet be- 
low him instead of clambering upon an unsteady 
affair of ropes and bars. 

A team of bareback riders held the next ring— 
a man and a woman limbering up for the big 
show. The woman did not have the fluffy gauze 
skirts, the gleaming tights, or the rose in her hair 
which have from time immemorial been the 
salient parts of a circus equestrienne’s make-up. 
She wore a bloomer suit of flannel, black stock- 
ings and cloth sandals. Her companion wore 
knickerbockers and a flannel shirt and stockings, 
but no shoes. The great, lumbering white horse, 
with his white bridle and trappings, was quite as 
he has always been and always will be. He gal- 
loped amiably around the ring while the riders 
danced upon his broad back, rushed at him from 
convenient angles and sprang upon him, stood 
upon their hands and otherwise had fun with him. 
There was no music for the act, but the old horse 
did not mind the lack of stirring strains to which 
he capers about the ring during the performances. 


‘When the time came for more rapid action and 


the crackling of the ringmaster’s whip one of the 
attendants was called from the tanbark arena out- 
side the ring to act the part. With his overcoat 
collar turned up about his chin and a derby hat 
he looked far irom the ideal of the ringmaster, 
who wears evening clothes perpetually and never 
appears without a rose in his buttonhole. But he 
filled the part fairly well for the time. He shouted 
encouragingly at the horse, followed it around 
the ring as it grudgingly increased its pace to a 
galiop, and added his mite to the noise and con- 
fusion of the big place. 

“Alf” Miaco, the famous clown, who is head 
of the bunch of funmakers, led a party of his 
merry confréres around the outer arena, pacing 
it off and timing the walk from one ring to 
another. Clowns out of motley are not particu- 
larly inspiring, and unless the identities of the 
young men following Miaco and his trick dog 
were made known to the observer they would not 
be picked out of the big crowd of performers as 
the men who light firecrackers under one another, 
chase a football around the ring, and roli in the 
sawdust for the delectation of the crowd. When 
the clown is not in painted face and -baggy 
blcomers he affects a sweater and a cap, and the 
bunch of merrymakers were as happy over the 
antics of Miaco’s fox terrier as though they had 
never seen the dog before. 

Through the maze of men and horses down 
near the exit from the annéx of the coliseum a 
gray and battered looking elephant made its way 
led by its trainer, “Doc” Kealey. It was not of 


the nuge and imposing bulk presented by most 
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circus elephants, but it was worth far more money 
than most of them because it was one of the 
cleverest trick elephants in the business. Kealey 
led his charge into one of the rings, and after 
walking it around once or twice gave a short 
command, and the big beast, which could have 
crushed him like a peanut, settled forward on its 
knees and slowly elevated his hindquarters until 
its weight rested upon its curled-up trunk and its 
bent forelegs. As the elephant stood upon its 
head the trainer scrambled upon its back and rose 
with it until he stood upon its flank, clutching its 
tail to preserve equilibrium. 

All these little rehearsals were preliminary and 
independent. Every performer who felt any 
doubt about his suppleness or who wanted to test 
the apparatus used in his act was free to practise 
as much as he pleased during the early hours, but 
meanwhile one of the Ringling brothers was ar- 
ranging for a rehearsal of the “grand entree,” 
with which the show is opened at every per- 
formance. The band, looking incongruous 
enough in civilian dress, with derby hats, fedora 
hats, caps, and every other style of headgear, was 
ordered to its place behind twelve beautiful 
horses, and four cornet players were placed 
away out in front. There were the “ heralds,” who 
march ahead of the procession playing a fanfare 
as the big show starts. On the horses sat the 
men and women who ride them in the per- 
formance, but without their spangles and tights 
and headdresses they were a very ordinary look- 
ing lot of people, and any lad who ever desired 
to “run away with the circus” would have all 
the illusiom taken from him could he have seen 
the undress rehearsal. The signal was given, the 
cornetists sounded the fanfare and the “grand 
entree” began. 





Training Wild Animals......... Harvey Sutherland......... Ainslee's 


The first thing to do in proceeding with the 
education of the young lion or tiger is to clip his 
claws so that he may not correct his teacher. I 
will tell you how to go about it. Lasso the beast 
in its cage and bring it to the front where you can 
get at the paws. Lassoing is not nearly so easy 
as it looks nor as the Nickel Library would lead 
one to suppose. In the case of the cat tribe the 
problem is further complicated by the fact that if 
you get the loop over its head you are likely to 
choke an expensive animal to death, or if you get 
it around its waist you may break its back. You 
must put the rope over the head and under one of 
the forelegs. Then it will take no harm. 

When brought to the front of the cage, rope the 
beast’s feet and clip off the claws close, but not 
close enough to hurt the foot. While it is held 
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fast go into the cage and put a collar around the 
beast’s neck so that you can chain it up when 
necessary. Look out that it doesn’t bite you. 
Perhaps it will be as well to put a muzzle on, too. 
When you have your rawhide whip, a good stout 
club, and a revolver loaded with blank cartridges, 
school takes up. It is a school where corporal 
punishment is allowed, in fact, the motto of this 
kind of pedagogy is: “No lickun, no larnun.” 
That beautiful song beginning 


“Speak gently. It is better far 
To rule by love than fear,” 


is never sung during the opening exercises of the 
Wild Animals’ Academy. The lion is the king of 
beasts, if we are to believe all we are told, but it 
is the experience of most lion tamers that after he 
has made six or seven rushes at you with his claw- 
less paws, has been knocked out of his senses as 
many times with the club, yanked around by the 
collar whose chain is in the hands of your assist- 
ants, stung by the rawhide whip, and has expe- 
rienced the nervous shock of having blank cart- 
ridges fired off at him, he gives up and sees that 
resistance is useless. 

The first fool trick he learns is to jump upon a 
pedestal when he is told and to stay there until 
he gets the word to jump down. In the beginning 
two or three men lift him up bodily and hold him 
there till the word comes. This is repeated again 
and again, and yet again till he gets it into his 
skull that he is to jump up. The whip helps him 
to remember, and a little bit of meat found up 
there is consolation for the indignities heaped 
upon him. A smart yearling cub can easily leap 
five feet up into the air, so that to spring up on the 
pedestal does not overtax his strength. As might 
be supposed, it is a much more difficult thing for 
him to learn to sit up in a chair built for him, 
though the muscular effort is less. The trick is 
taught because we like to see animals mimic our 
ways. 

Posing in groups is the next thing. This re- 
quires three or four animals, and if there is a stub- 
born one among them he jumps out of position 
the second after he is put into it, demoralizing the 
others and making it necessary to do the work 
all over again. Altogether, the job is one calling 
for tireless patience for months at a time. 

Tigers and leopards are taught in much the 
same way as the lions, but they are less amenable 
to discipline, and break out three or four times a 
season in open rebellion. 

In training seals to do tricks there is less of 
cruel punishment and more of reward. Every 
time one performs a feat he gets a piece of fish, 
and their eagerness to do what is required of them 
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is less prompted by a desire for the plaudits of 
admiring thousands than a hankering for herring, 

But people care little to see performing seals. 
There is not so much chance of the trainer going 
directly from the circus to the morgue. While 
the elephant is not a carnivorous beast that would 
as soon eat a man as look at him, it is dangerous 
enough to inspire interest. Also, it is hard to see 
how to teach it to do acrobatic tricks. One would 
almost as soon try to teach a barn to do skirt 
dances. Instructing these bulky pachyderms is 
largely a matter of block and fall. You wish to 
teach the elephant to stand on his head. Chains 
are passed around his hindquarters, and he is 
hoisted up into the air often enough for him to 
understand what is wanted of him by the trainer. 

In posing, the animals have to be lifted into 
position. For example, one has to stand with his 
forefeet on another’s hindquarters, while he flour- 
ishes his trunk aloft in a theatrical attitude. To 
teach him to do this you pass a chain around his 
throat and another around his trunk to lift it up 
to the salute. The assistants haul away on the neck 
chain until the elephant begins to choke. Natu- 
rally, he rises up on his hind legs to ease his neck, 
and paws the air for breath. As soon as he is up 
far enough the elephant on whose back he is to 
place his forefeet is backed in under them. It 
is a common thing to see elephants’ ears torn into 
fringes and their thick hide lacerated till the blood 
comes with the hook the trainers carry. One of 
the sad features of this life is that the elephant is 
ungrateful for his education, and watches every 
chance to kill his dear teacher. 

If an elephant is to be taught to waltz one man 
gets at the front end and another at the rear end 
of the beast, and each shoves his end around till 
the animal learns that when he hears the word 
“Waltz!” it means that he is to whirl. When 
they walk with their forefeet on a rolling tub one 
man goes before and another behind the tub and 
steady it for the elephant with crowbars stuck 
between the tub and the ground. In the see-saw 
act the elephants at the end and the one in the 
middle have:to be held in position by tackle and 
by men. The job of teaching elephants calls for 
the exercise of muscle as well as mind. 

Success in the romantic life seems to be de- 
pendent upon precisely the same qualities as suc- 
cess in commercial life. Proficiency in the art of 
training wild beasts is less an affair of personal 
bravery and daring than of ordinary business 
sense. It is an undertaking that calls for unlim- 
ited patience that will repeat without weariness 
the same lesson all morning and all afternoon for 
months on end until the beast has learned it be- 
yond the possibility of forgetting. It calls for in- 
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domitable will that never admits defeat as long as 
the barest possibility of achievement remains. It 
calls for the observing eye, alert to every move- 
ment that may mean danger. It calls for the cool 
head that will not become flustered at the critical 
moment. 
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A veteran trainer selects his horses with as 
much care as a society woman plans a party gown. 
The candidate for the future applause of the cir- 
cus-going people of the world must be handsome 
in color, as near perfect as possible in coniorma- 
tion, and possess an even temperament. His eyes 
must be large and devoid of the least trace of 
viciousness ; he must hold his ears pointed slightly 
forward, and he must have a sensible looking 
head, broad between the eyes. Horses that lay 
back their ears at the approach of a man, who 
nip viciously at every passerby, and whose eyes 
plainly demonstrate a mean disposition, are dis- 
carded. A trainer will not handle an animal of 
this kind. 

Once the candidate is selected, he is shipped to 
the winter quarters of the circus and assigned to 
a comfortable stall in a large, clean, well-venti- 
lated barn, tenanted by several hundred beauties 
of his kind. Good hay and oats are his in abun- 
dance, and for several days he is allowed to rest 
and become familiar with his surroundings. The 
trainer visits him daily, and by speaking kindly 
and occasionally giving the animal a bit of sugar, 
gains his confidence. After a time the horse be- 
gins to whinny at the approach of the trainer, and 
the bond of friendship is thus quickly cemented. 

Then comes the first lesson. The candidate is 
introduced to the training ring constructed near 
the barn and allowed to wander about at will. He 
smells the sawdust, the pedestals, and the harness 
and ropes that will soon be buckled about his 
body, and then—horse like—lies down in the cen- 
ter of the ring and enjoys a good roll. 

Next day he is led around and around the ring 
for several hours, and soon understands that he is 
expected to encircle the ring of his own accord. 
Then a strap is placed around his right foreleg, 
and from this strap a rope is run through harness 
fastened around his body. The trainer grasps the 
free end of the rope in one hand and a pair of 
lines attached to the horse’s bridle in the other. 
The animal is told to “get up,” and after the ring 
is encircled a few times the command “Whoa” 
is given. If the horse refuses to obey, a quick 


pull on the rope draws his leg from under him 
and he is forced to stop. Only a few demonstra- 
tions of this kind are necessary to show the horse 
that he must stop when the command is given. 
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After these preliminaries are satisfactorily ac- 
complished the equine pupil is taught to kneel first 
on one knee, then the other, and finally on both. 
All this is accomplished by drawing up the front 
legs, one at a time, thus forcing him down. His 
knees are padded to prevent injury, and every 
time he is forced down the command to kneel is 
given and the animal is petted and reassured 
with kind words, until finally he kneels at the 
word. 


Fil 


It is in these preliminary lessons that a good 
performer is made—or spoiled. The instructor 
must be firm and resolute, but kind, always kind. 
A horse is like a child—you may coax him, but 
you can’t force him without spoiling his disposi- 
tion. The animal quickly notices any show of 
ill temper or roughness on the part of the instruc- 
tor and resents it by becoming balky and ob- 
stinate. Blows or harsh punishment only make 
him worse. 
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“Obeah””’ To-day in the West Indies............ Chambers’s Journal 


Obeah is the witchcraft of the West Indies. 
The sworn foe of Christianity and civilization, it 
hinders every effort to uplift the negro race; it is 
a superstition as degrading as it is widespread, a 
standing menace to the social order. The name 
is derived from Obi, apparently an evil deity wor- 
shiped on the west coast of Africa by the ances- 
tors of the present West Indian negroes before 
they were shipped off as slaves to the plantations. 
The Rev. John Radcliffe, a noted Jamaican 
scholar, has proved the word obi to mean a snake, 
and to this day the snake is commonly used as a 
symbol in the baleful rites. Snake-sticks form 
part of the armory of most self-respecting obeah- 
men. 

THE OBEAH-MAN 

In former days the obeah-man flourished 
openly, even in the British colonies; but since 
1845 he has had to carry on his evil practises 
more or less “ under the rose.” Laws have been 
passed against him, and when caught he is pun- 
ished with twelve months’ hard labor and the cat- 
o’-nine-tails. Nevertheless obeah flourishes be- 
neath the surface, and “ slowly rotting inwards, 
molders all.” Far away from villages, dwelling 
in a palm-thatched hut upon the trackless moun- 
tainside, the obeah-man may be found. Fear- 
fully his negro client creeps through the clinging 
lianas and tangled undergrowth, shuddering at 
the shadows cast by the feathery bamboo, and half 
crazy with dread lest “duppy spring ’pon him.” 
The ghostly silence of the tropical night is broken 
only by the dismal note of the croaking lizard. 
Small wonder that the negro reaches the sor- 
cerer’s den prepared to be impressed by his hea- 
thenish rites. The obeah-man is generally a sin- 
ister, terrifying figure—aged, decrepit, often 
diseased and half-mad; but with a baleful gleam 
in his bloodshot eyes that does not belie his pre- 


tended intimacy with the Author of Evil. He is 
accommodating ; he will do anything for a bottle 
of rum, a “ coolie bangle,” and a few shillings. Is 
his client in love? He can concoct a philter to 
make the dusky beauty kind. Is it an enemy to 
be avenged upon? He will put “duppies” on 
him so that he shall be racked by ghostly terrors, 
his cattle die, his yams fail, and his wife prove un- 
faithful. Has his client committed a crime? He 
will go to the court and cast his spells upon the 
judge so that he must acquit. Is it poison that is 
wanted? Even that can sometimes be had at a 
price. 
THE PRACTISE OF OBEAH 

In the old slavery days it was a common thing 
for slaves who had been treated with extreme 
barbarity to go to an obeah-man for poison to 
mix with the overseer’s “cocktail” or coffee. 
Nowadays such cases are very rare; during three 
years’ residence in Jamaica not one has come 
under my direct observation. The native whites 
say that to keep a servant who has a grudge 
against one is to invite poisoning. I scarcely be- 
lieve it. A discharged servant will “set obeah” 
on one; but his animosity ends there. The other 
day I walked into the house of a friend on a large 
estate near Moneague, “the garden of Jamaica.” 
Hanging over the doorway was a rusty knife. 
That was obeah. It had been placed there by a 
negro whom my friend had discharged, the idea 
being that if the latter passed underneath the 
knife he would soon meet a violent death. Such 
curious trifles are constantly met with by white 
men in these colonies. It may be a handful of 
graveyard earth on one’s pillow at night, or a few 
“sen-seh ” feathers in one’s soup plate, or some 
evil-smelling liquid in one’s whiskey bottle, or a 
few lizard bones in one’s coat pocket. The obeah 
worker wants either to injure one or to make one 
do as he wishes. I have known colored school- 
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masters scatter these ridiculous trifles about their 
schoolrooms with the idea of compelling the gov- 
ernment inspector to give them good reports; and 
missionaries have told me that members expelled 
from the churches for evil living commonly work 
obeah in order to be restored to the fold. When 
the minister enters the pulpit, and, opening his 
Bible to give out the text, finds a quaint assort- 
ment of cats’ claws, feathers, dried leaves, and 
eggshells, he is by no means puzzled as to the 
meaning of it all. 
VITALITY ‘OF SUPERSTITION 

The vitality of obeahism is surprising. Under 
British law it perforce assumes forms less dan- 
gerous to the social order than in Hayti and San 
Domingo; but it is serious enough. It must be 
carefully kept in check, for there is a danger that 
at any moment it may break out into excess and 
lead to a ghastly tragedy. Quite recently some 
negroes in the British colony of Dominica killed 
a child as a sacrifice to that great West African 
fetich, Mumbo Jumbo. It is certainly worse in 
the smaller islands than in a large and important 
colony like Jamaica, where the influences of civili- 
zation are naturally more widely diffused. The 
negro republics of Hispaniola, however, stand at 
the top of the hierarchy of obeah. Much as it has 
been denied, there can be no doubt in an impar- 
tial mind that the lonely groves which serve as 
templesfor the dreadful “vaudoux” worship have 
echoed, and still echo now and then, with the 
shriek of “ the goat without horns,” and that can- 
nibalism sometimes crowns the sacrifice. The 
French colonies of Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
too, are undoubtedly more firmly in the grip of 
the obeah superstitions than the islands belonging 
to Britain. Their people are more ignorant and 
vicious, their laws worse administered, their gen- 
eral condition more degraded. It is chiefly in 
these colonies one finds the curious old supersti- 
tion of the loup-garou, wrongly attached by some 
novelists to the whole of the West Indies. The 
loup-garou is a terrible werwolf or vampire 
which is supposed to live on the blood of way- 
farers whom it springs upon at night time, or of 
sleepers whom it finds in lonely huts. The “ roll- 
ing calf” is its counterpart in the British West 
Indies. This is a quadruped with blazing eyes 
and having a clanking chain round its neck. 
Like the loup-garou, it prowls at night, and the 
man whom it touches dies. The only way to 
escape—so the negroes say—is to stick a penknife 
in the ground and turn your back on the monster. 

Trials for practising obeah are common in the 
criminal courts of the West Indies, and obeah 
enters largely into trials for other offenses. A 
celebrated Jamaican judge has said: “The obeah 
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man or woman is one of the great guild or fra- 
ternity of crime. Hardly a criminal trial occurs 
in the colony in which he is not implicated in one 
way or another. His influence over the country- 
people is unbounded. He is the prophet, priest, 
and king of his district. . . . Under the style 
and title of a bush doctor, he wanders from place 
to place, exacting “coshery” from his dupes on 
all hands: supplied with food by one, with shelter 
by another, with money by a third; denied nought 
from the mysterious terror with which he is re- 
garded, and refused nothing from fear of the ter- 
rible retribution which might be the consequence 
of such a rash act.” 
WITHIN THE ARM OF THE LAW 

There is something so indescribably sinister 
about an obeah-man’s appearance that he can 
always be picked out by anybody who has had 
much to do with negroes. Dirty, ragged, un- 
kempt, diseased, deformed, there is yet about him 
an air of cunning authority. His small, cruel, 
piercing eyes peer viciously on the witnesses 
arrayed against him in court, for all the world like 
those of a cornered rat. Black men may be seen 
to turn as gray as ashes under the terror of that 
baleful gaze, and often it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that incriminating evidence can be 
dragged out of them. The wizard’s awesome 
presence, however, does not appal an unsenti- 
mental British judge. He orders him “twelve 
months’ hard” and a sound flogging. Frequently 
the obeah-man appeals against this sentence to 
the higher court, and in Jamaica it is not at all 
unusual for him to get off on some technical 
point, owing to the defective drafting of the law. 
Of course, he tells the ignorant negroes that he 
procured freedom by his magical powers, and thus 
their superstition is strengthened. 

DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING EVIDENCE 

It is most difficult to catch and convict an 
cbeah-man. Notorious offenders practise with 
impunity for years because it is impossible to 
secure sufficient evidence against them. The con- 
stabulary is composed of blacks, most of whem 
are as superstitious as the rest of their color. 
Inspector Herbert Thomas, a Jamaican police 
officer who has brought many obeah-men to just- 


. tice, tells of a case in which the dread of obeah- 


power kept closed for three years the mouth of a 
man who had seen two persons carry the corpse 
of a woman whom they had just brutally mur- 
dered and deposit it at the door of a house in 
which she had been staying with a relative. This 
relative and his wife were arrested on suspicion, 
but managed to clear themselves. Three years 
later remorse—or more probably the death of the 
obeah-man—unsealed the man’s lips, and his evi- 
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dence contributed mainly to the conviction and 
hanging of the murderers. Yet a reward of one 
hundred pounds had been offered all the time!— 
a fortune beyond the dreams of avarice to a man 
in his station. Not one negro in twenty, rich or 
poor, educated or uneducated, will inform against 
an obeah-man. This degrading superstition 
seems ingrained in the race. The pontiff of the 
cult in this colony of Jamaica is known to the 
police, but they can never catch him. The fear 
he inspires among the black people is so great 
that evidence sufficient for conviction cannot be 
procured. His name is C ; he resides in 
Kingston, and was formerly a member of the city 
council, Not long since several detectives, hear- 
ing that he was celebrating some grand obeah 
rites, made a raid upon his dwelling. Timely 
warning was given to the wizard, and when they 
reached the house they were set upon by half 
a dozen strapping negresses—“ Khadijahs ” of the 
prophet—and soundly thrashed. Speaking of 
these women, perhaps the worst feature of obeah 
is the scope it gives the obeah-man for the un- 
bridled exercise of his passions. The wildest de- 
bauchery forms part of the ritual. 
A MALEVOLENT SUPERSTITION 

In many countries superstitious rites are prac- 
tised to bring good luck; but that is not the case 
as a rule with obeah. Its root idea is the worship 
and propitiation of the Evil One: it is essentially 
malevolent. A negro usually goes to the obeah- 
man to harm his neighbor, not to do any good to 
himself; and that is why the law regards the mat- 
ter so seriously. The principal exception to this 
rule is the not infrequent case of the young ne- 
gress whe goes for a love philter to make some 
“high gentleman ” marry her. The obeah-man is 
often called upon to exercise “ duppies” driven 
into a man or woman by a brother of the craft. 
In former days this used to be the exclusive work 
of the “myal-man.” It was the old story of 
“white” and “black” magic. One wizard did 
the mischief, and the other supplied the antidote. 
Nowadays my&lism is completely merged into 
obeahism, and the law punishes both equally. 

STRANGE CONDUCT OF WHITE PLANTERS 

It may sound rather curious, but it is the fact 
that the white planters are among the greatest 
offenders against the obeah laws, though they are 
never punished. They “work obeah” every day 
to save their plantations from that great curse of 
the West Indies, “ predial larceny ”—the theft of 
growing crops. You may walk through your 
friend’s “ coco-piece” or banana plantation and 
notice a skull stuck on the top of a stick, a small 
bottle full of dead cockroaches tied to a branch, 
or a miniature black coffin placed on a little 
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mound. “ Hullo, old man!” you say; “ working 
obeah—eh? I'll come and see you flogged at the 
jail.” He tries to laugh it off shamefacedly, say- 
ing there is really no other way to make “ those 
wretched niggers” keep their thieving hands off 
the crops. That is true. It is needless, how- 
ever, to go to the trouble of placing these things 
about the plantation. If some night-prowler has 
stolen your best yams or bananas, all you need do 
is to say next morning in the hearing of the neg- 
roes, “ It’s all right; J don’t care. I’ve got the 
footprint.” You will see them whisper amongst 
themselves in an awe-stricken way, and presently 
one will come up to you nearly weeping with ter- 
ror and confess himself the thief. The supersti- 
tion is, that if you dig out the earth upon which 
the robber has impressed his foot and throw it 
into the fire, he will waste away and die unless 
he gives himself up and takes his punishment. 
One is reminded of the wax figures which people 
used to make of their enemies in the Middle 
Ages to stick pins into so that the originals might 
feel the pangs. 
OBEAH-MEN MERE CHARLATANS 

Do obeah-men believe in obeah? That is a 
moot point. Probably a few of them do—half- 
crazed old Africans who were brought to the 
West Indies in slavery days from the Congo or 
the Gold Coast; but the majority simply practise 
upon the credulity of their more ignorant fellows 
in order to obtain an easy living, a power in the 
village community, and unlimited chances to 
gratify their evil passions. If you ask an average 
negro whether he believes in obeah, he will be 
sure to say no, and even laugh the idea to scorn. 
He is ashamed to own the truth to a white man; 
but ask that same negro to chop down a silk- 
cotton tree—the recognized abode of all “ dup- 
pies,” “jumbies,” “diablesses,” and “ loups- 
garou ”—and he will refuse in horror. 

Obeahism in the British colonies, although so 
widespread, is quite unorganized. This is par- 
ticularly the case in Jamaica. During my residence 
there I never came across anything in the nature 
of those grand “ vaudoux” ceremonies which 
sometimes occur in Hayti and San Domingo. 
The superstition takes less ornate and less dan- 
gerous forms. Its devotees have a wholesome 
dislike of the cat-o’-nine-tails. The power of the 
cult is decreasing, though very slowly, with the 
spread of education, and under British govern- 
ment it is bound to be uprooted in time; but were 
the Union Jack hauled down and the blacks left 
to their own devices they would inevitably revert 
to essential savagery, ornamented with a little 
gold lace; their evil superstitions would have un- 
checked sway; and the rites of obeah would even- 
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tually be accompanied by human sacrifices, as 
they occasionally are in the black republics of 
Hispaniola. 


Chinese Hotels....Francis H. Nichols..... New York Mail and Express 


Slow and tedious as traveling in Kwang Hsu’s 
empire is, it could seldom be called uncomfortable 
were it not for the lack of decent sleeping and 
eating accommodation by the way. Like every- 
thing else, Chinese inns are part of a system to 
which one must submit or else give up the idea of 
ever seeing any more of China than the treaty 
ports. In order to avoid inns, the traveler from 
the outside world often longs for th. privilege of 
sleeping out of doors, or of rolling up in his 
sheepskins on the floor of his car; but this he 
cannot do without danger of being arrested as a 
vagrant. lor a thousand years or so respectable 
Chinamen when away from home have spent the 
night at the inn which happened to be at the end 
of each day’s journey, and it is, therefore, radical 
to the point of treason for any one to suggest that 
the inn system can be in any way improved. 

THE PUBLIC INN 

A big gateway on the street opens into a huge 
courtyard, surrounded on three sides by a one- 
story building. It is usually built of mud, with a 
tiled roof. The courtyard is filled with the carts 
and luggage of patrons. For those who have 
stopped for only one meal the animals are not 
unhitched from the carts, and one has to be very 
circumspect in moving about among them in order 
to avoid a kick from a mule disturbed in eating his 
fodder. 

Animals whose owners will spend the night in 
the inn are kept in a low shed adjoining the sleep- 
ing apartments. 

Chinese inns are without register or clerks. 
On riding through the gateway your bridle rein is 
seized by a dirty boy, who helps you to dismount, 
shouting wildly meanwhile for the proprietor, 
who presently looms up through the wilderness 
of carts and mules. Proprietor and. boy then 
hold a parley as to what rooms are eligible, and 
then a door is pushed open and the traveler is 
shown to his apartment. It. is usually about 
twelve feet square. The walls and floor are of 
hard mud and so are the beds, which extend 
entirely across the side of the room, with only 
space enough between them for a small table and 
one chair. The room is lighted by one window, 
in which paper takes the place of glass. The first 
duty of the proprietor in making a patron com- 
fortable is to stop up the holes in the paper win- 
dow pane. He never tears the paper off entirely 
and replaces it with a new one, because the sheet 
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of paper is worth about one-tenth of a cent and 
the innkeeper is not wasteful. Instead, he pastes 
little slips of paper over the holes until all the 
light that filters through it is of a mottled hue. 

At one end of the mule shed is the kitchen of 
the inn. It is here that the meals for all the 
patrons are prepared, to be eaten in the rooms. 
The menu is not elaborate. It consists only of 
bowls of rice and tea. Should the traveler desire 
a greater variety of food he can buy it himseli 
in the market and his own servant can cook it in 
the kitchen of the inn. To sleep on the bed of a 
Chinese inn would, for a foreigner, be an impos- 
sibility, were it not that he is always so exhausted 
at the end of each day’s journey that he finds it 
difficult to remain awake ten minutes after alight- 
ing from his pony. He lies down on the mat that 
covers the hard heap of mud and surprises himself 
at the soundness of his slumber. 

The one redeeming thing about the inn is its 
cheapness. Just as the traveler is about to depart 
in the morning the proprietor tells him the 
amount of his bill. Everything is charged on the 
“ European plan.” Every cup of tea, every rush- 
light candle, the paper window pane, are all item- 
ized in the long list which the proprietor reels off 
in sing-song, but the total is surprisingly low. 
The cost of food and lodging for one night for a 
traveler and two servants, with stabling and fod- 
der for his ponies and cart mules, is about fifty 
cents. 

THE OFFICIAL GUEST-HOUSE 

Besides an inn for the general public, every 
large town possesses a “ Kung Kuan,” or building 
set aside for the use of officials or travelers pro- 
vided with government passports. The Kung 
Kuan is not a private institution, but is the prop- 
erty of the municipality, and its care and main- 
tenance are one of the manifold responsibilities of 
the district mandarin. When no one eligible for 
a Kung Kuan is passing through the town it is 
kept closed, but as soon as the mandarin is noti- 
fied of the coming of a traveler officially con- 
ducted he sends a “ banchaiti” t@ open it, sweep 
the floors, engage servants and make it ready for 
occupancy. The “banchaiti” is a member of the 
mandarin’s official household. He is a sort of 
major domo. The Kung Kuan usually consists 
of several brick buildings surrounding a stone- 
paved courtyard. On his arrival the traveler 
finds the “-banchaiti” waiting at the door of the 
main building to receive him. He hands him the 
mandarin’s card, and in exchange takes one of the 
traveler’s. This serves as a sort of receipt, indi- 
cating that the guest has arrived and is now 
under the protection of the municipality. Kung 
Kuans are usually far cleaner than most Chinese 
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houses, although from a long period of disuse 
they are often stuffy and close. 

They are arranged and furnished with an espe- 
cial care to the preservation of official dignity. 
Unless the traveler wishes to humiliate himself 
in the eyes of every one in the Kung Kuan he 
must take great care never to sit anywhere than at 
the left of a table or to sleep in any room but the 
one on the left of the entrance. To take the right 
side in China, when an official is not in the room, 
is a lowering of one’s self-respect to a degree that 
cannot be forgiven. For all practical purposes, 
the “banchaiti” is the proprietor of the Kung 
Kuan. It is he who issues the orders to the serv- 
ants and superintends the preparation of the 
meals. In some cases they are furnished by the 
“banchaiti,’ but more often the traveler must 
purchase his own food, which is only cooked by 
the attendants of the Kung Kuan. Theoretically 
the occupancy of a Kung Kuan is honorary and 
without pay to any one, but actually quite the 
reverse is true. By way of saying good-by to the 
traveler the “ banchaiti” makes a low “ kow-tow ” 
and asks for a tip, or “cumshaw.” By long 
usage this has been reduced to a fixed sum, pro- 
portionate to the number of the traveler’s party 
and the length of time spent in the Kung Kuan. 





A London Suburb...Sydney Brooks, .New York Commercial Advertiser 


As all Americans who have visited London wili 
remember, Chelsea lies along the banks of the 
Thames, just opposite Battersea Park, and 
stretches for perhaps a mile and a half from the 
Chelsea Bridge past the Albert Bridge ‘to the 
western end of Cheyne Walk. Any one who 
really studied the ground comprised in this mile 
and a half, and pursued his studies, say, half a mile 
inland, would know all English history from the 
Roman conquest, a goodly portion of English 
literature, most of oldtime English gayety—for 
Chelsea begins with Ranelagh and ends with 
Cremorne—and all that is best in English art of 
the past century. A richer spot in memories and 
associations it would be impossible to find, even 
in London. A walk down the length of the Chel- 
sea embankment would lead one from the ford 
where the Britons opposed Cesar—their javelins 
and short swords were found in the bed of the 
river when Chelsea Bridge was built some forty- 
five years ago—past the old site of Ranelagh, 
past Sir Robert Walpole’s house, past the military 
hospital which tradition declares to have been 
suggested by Nell Gwynn to Charles IT., past the 
apothecaries’ garden planted by Sir Hans Sloane, 
the founder of the British Museum, and the an- 
cestor of the great Cadogan family; past Cheyne 
Walk, that delightful curve of eighteenth century 
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houses, where Maclise and George Eliot and 
Count D’Orsay and Kossetti have lived; past Don 
Sattero’s barber shop and coffee house, where 
Swift and Addison, Pope and Steele met for talk; 
past the old church, now nearly six hundred years 
old, where you may see Thomas More’s tomb 
and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs chained to a reading 
desk, and in the rectory of which Charles, George 
and Henry Kingsley lived; past the old Swan Inn 
and the Magpye and Stump, which Pepys knew 
and wrote of; past many an old eighteenth cen- 
tury mansion, till you come to Turner’s house and 
studio, within a few hundred yards of the brilliant 
and rascally Cremorne. 

All this lies just on the Embankment. If you 
take any of the streets leading inland, the results 
wili be hardly less rich. Less than 200 yards 
from the river is Carlyle’s house, and you may 
speculate just where the breakfast fell that on a 
memorable morning he threw out of the window. 
Or if you should stroll up Tide street, the artists’ 
street par excellence, where every house has its 
studio, it is something to know, and it will be 
more for those who come after us to. know, that 
this white house was built for Whistler, and that 
Sargent lived and painted close by. Of older 
Chelsea, the Chelsea that won its name as the 
“village of palaces,” there are but a few traces. 
A crumbling bit of wall is all that now reminds us 
of Sir Thomas More’s famous palace where 
Henry VIII. walked with his arm around More’s 
neck, and the keen Erasmus came to talk and ad- 
mire. And here and there are tablets stuck into 
buildings to remind the passerby that here lived 
Burleigh, or Lady Danvers, or Swift, or Arbuth- 
not, or Smollett, or Shelley. But if much has 
gone, enough remains to make a walk round Chel- 
sea a severe test for ignorance as well as pleasure 
to the eye. As is no other London suburb, one 
happens here upon some delightful little houses 
tucked away in odd corners, led up to by odder 
streets, and suggestive of anything but nineteenth 
century prose or, for the matter of that, nine- 
teenth century sanitation. But perhaps the chief 
treasure of Chelsea is the military hospital and its 
beautiful grounds sloping down almost to the 
river’s-edge. There one can wander at will, and 
sit and smoke with grizzled veterans of the Cri- 
mean war and Indian mutiny, who like nothing 
better than to fight their old: battles over even 
with a merely civilian audience. A _ pleasant 
enough place, in all conscience, to end one’s life in, 
a building begun by Charles II. and finished by 
William and Mary, with spacious grounds, good 
food and plenty of it, good air and good tobacco, 
and all round one tablets and slabs and monu- 
ments to jog the memory and lead to talk. 
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Among the Plants: The Production of New Kinds 


Edited by Robert Blight 


In the roadway before a house of some preten- 
sions the other day there was a bunch of wild flow- 
ers, perfectly fresh and beautiful, thrown deliber- 
ately away. It contained hepaticas, the lovely 
grape hyacinth called by the children “ blue bot- 
tles,” the chaste bloodroot, a saxifrage, and some 
yellow adder’s tongue. The bouquet was evidently 
arranged with taste, for the colors were placed in 
artistic juxtaposition. It was sheer waste. This is 
not the first time that Current Literature has 
appeared in the lists as a champion of the flowers, 
but there evidently remains much to be done. It 
is useless to talk‘about a love of flowers, when they 
are wantonly torn from their beds to afford sport for 
an idle hour. The following passage gives a hint, 
at least, of a way in which we may teach children 
that flowers are living things, wonderfully con- 
structed, with a marvelous power of adapting them- 
selves to their surroundings, which is guided by 
something very like intelligence; and that, there- 
fore, they are entitled to some consideration at our 
hands, even if we are “ the lords of creation.” 


Children’s Flower Gardens and Their Uses......K. L. Smith...... Era 


Though of recent development in our country, 
school gardens are no new thought abroad. Ger- 
many, the forerunner in this as well as many other 
educational ideas, was the first to start the school 
garden movement, and she was quickly followed 
by Austria, whose school inspectors see that 
school gardens are provided with corresponding 
agricultural instruction. France, never backward 
in adopting new ideas, allows no teacher to work 
in the elementary schools without the ability to 
teach horticulture, and Russia has taken up the 
school garden work with such energy that the 
school grounds supply the school with flowers 
needed for study, while arbors built on the ground 
afford rooms for botanical! study. Diplomas are 
given at the end of the course, and as much order 
and thoroughness are maintained as in ordinary 
classwork. In our country the movement is yet 
in its incipiency, but various methods are em- 
ployed to interest children in the work of im- 
provement leagues, and Massachusetts, New 
York, Detroit, Minnesota and Chicago are work- 
ing along new lines with the idea of getting the 
children so interested in the common things of 
life that the desire for national prosperity will be- 
come second nature. Though we cannot yet, as 
in Germany, have hotbeds, seedbeds, tuber gar- 
dens, vegetables, strawberries, roses, grafted fruit 
trees and bee garden all in one school yard, we 
can and are making initial efforts in our school 
flower gardens. 

This work is of increased value each year, and 


many ways are devised to interest the children. 
Besides furnishing seed for a mixed garden, the 
children in many places are asked to write to the 
Improvement League, telling what kind of flowers 
they desire. Seeds are immediately sent to the 
teachers, who instruct the children how to make 
envelopes to hold them. Many of these seeds are 
donated by the government, others come from 
the large seed firms, who are always generous in 
giving away sweet peas, nasturtiums, pansies and 
asters. A good feature of this work is that even 
the tiniest child is provided with seeds, and pride 
is taken in winning the prize given at the end of 
the school term for the best garden. So inter- 
ested do the children become that the pupils of 
one energetic school in Minneapolis collected all 
the old rubbers they could find, sold the immense 
heap for fifty dollars, and with the returns pro- 
ceeded to beautify their school grounds, lay out 
gardens and revolutionize the unattractive yard. 
At another time the street car company furnished 
free transportation to all school children, that 
they might visit the neighboring agricultural sta- 
tion and take a practical lesson in vegetable plant- 
ing. Nor are the efforts at beautifying confined 
entirely to school grounds. Many children be- 
come so interested in the work that they beg a 
few yards of dirt in the unattractive back yards of 
their homes to plant in flowers. Often this is the 
only spot of beauty amid the surrounding squalor 
of the slums, and prizes have been taken by news- 
boys, who carried water long distances, after 
dark, when they had returned from delivering 
papers, to irrigate their gardens. Once interested 
in this flower work, there seems no end to its 
possibilities. This and kindred work is 
the only opportunity many children in our large 
cities have to cultivate a taste for flowers. Many 
love them passionately and are unceasing in their 
efforts to beautify every vacant spot. When it 
becomes the turn of these children to govern their 
town this preliminary training, brought about by 
a cultivation of a love of the beautiful, will enable 
them to know enough of civics to maintain order 
and cleanliness, and to realize that these are not 
simply a matter of individual but of public con- 
cern. 





It is to be hoped that in this zeal for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers the beauty of our native wild flow- 
ers will not be lost sight of. There is danger of 
this, for they are “so common.” A dandelion, if 
it had been a native of that country to which every- 
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thing quaint and yet beautiful is assigned, Japan, 
would have been given a place in every garden 
whose owner could have afforded it. As things 
are, its heads are only picked off to be thrown aside, 
or used to make dandelion wine, a favorite panacea 
in the pharmacopeeia of many a good housewife. 
It is matter for congratulation that attention has 
already been called to the possibility of making a 
garden with our native flowers that shall rival one 
planted with the importations purchased at the 
florist’s. Just here is room for missionary work 
among American children, who should be taught 
that it is possible to-obtain seeds by a stroll through 
lane and field and that a garden sown with some of 
these will give them as much pleasure, at least, as 
if they obtained them from some official source. 
Here is an excerpt that gives some admirable advice 
on the point: 


A Garden of Native Plants....... Eben E. Rexford..,..... Lippincott’s 


In this paper I shall name a few only of the 
shrubs and plants which can be procured in most 
localities at the North which will be found best 
adapted by the amateur to lawn and garden cul- 
ture. After experimenting with these for a sea- 
son or two, he can enlarge his collection and add 
to it year by year from the almost inexhaustible 
stock which can be drawn on from field, forest 
and pasture. 

ELDER 

The white-flowered elder grows almost every- 
where. It is a pleasing shrub as to foliage. Its 
habit of growth is spreading and rather symmet- 
rical. When in full bloom it is almost covered 
with immense flat panicles of creamy white 
flowers so delicate in form and so arranged that 
the sight of them suggests lace of the finest pat- 
tern. The flowers last for about a fortnight. 
They are followed by fruit. One variety has scar- 
let berries, the other dark purple ones. The 
scarlet-fruited sort is most showy. Well-grown 
specimens of this shrub are quite as ornamental, 
when in bloom, as any hydrangea, and their 
flowers are a thousand-fold more dainty and 
beautiful. In fall, when the berries ripen, they 
make the shrub most attractive. The elder is 
very easy to plant, very easy to grow, and adapts 
itself readily to any soil. 


SUMACH 


The sumach is a strikingly beautiful shrub. 
During summer its tufts of long leaves are sug- 
gestive of the fronds of some of the larger ferns. 
In fall it takes on the richest shades of red, yel- 
low, maroon, and bronze. We have but one other 
native plant that can equal it in splendor of 
autumn coloring, and that is the Ampelopsis, or 
Virginia creeper. When the sumach bears fruit 
it has an additional attraction. Its berries are 
small individually, but there will be hundreds on 
a cluster, and the velvety coat of glowing crimson 


which incases them makes the spikes in which 
they are borne a striking feature of decoration, 
especially if the plant is so placed that it can have 
the background of an evergreen for the display of 
its beauty. As this plant often grows to be ten, 
twelve or fifteen feet tall, it is better adapted for 
locations in the rear of the grounds than for a 
more central position. 
VIBURNUM OPULUS 

Viburnum opulus, better known in country 
neighborhoods as high cranberry bush, is a shrub 
of very easy culture. It is a near relative of the 
viburnum more commonly known as snowball or 
Guelder-rose. In that well-known variety the 
whole cyme is turned into a showy mass of sterile 
flowers, and no fruit is ever produced. The na- 
tive variety is quite as attractive as the cultivated 
kind as regards habit of growth and foliage. In 
the fall it is far more attractive, for the leaves 
change from green to pale yellow and red. But 
the most attractive feature of the plant is its 
great clusters of bright crimson berries, which 
generally remain on the branches all winter. We 
have no better plant for the winter decoration of 
the lawn. Its berries are quite as brilliantly effec- 
tive as any flowers could be, and especially so 
when the chief coler in the landscape is white, 
whose contrast throws them into vivid relief. 

GOLDEN-ROD 

The golden-rod: makes an excellent garden 
plant. To bring out its beauty fully, associate 
with it the aster, which is almost everywhere 
found growing alongside it. The pale rosy violet 
and lavender of the latter heighten the yellow of 
the golden-rod and make it truly golden in the 
richness of its depth and tone. If you have an 
cut-of-the-way corner, I would suggest that you 
give these two plants a place in it where they can 
have everything their own way. Don’t attempt to 
train them—simply plant them and let them take 
care of themselves. 

MEADOW-RUE 

Thalictrum—meadow-rue—is one of the most 
beautiful border plants I know. Its abundant 
foliage has all the grace and delicacy peculiar to 
certain varieties of the fern family, and so close 
is its resemblance to some of the ferns that some 
people consider it one of them. It is, however, in 
no wise related to them. It grows in a compact 
mass, above which its tall flower stalks are lifted 
to a height of two or three feet, bearing plumy 
tufts of greenish-white flowers tinged with purple, 
with yellowish anthers drooping from fine fila- 
ments in such a manner as to give the plant an 
extremely airy and graceful appearance. A more 
delightful plant cannot be imagined. 
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VIRGIN’S-BOWER 

Clematis flammula, better known as virgin’s- 
bower, or traveler’s joy, is one of the loveliest 
flowering vines I have ever seen, not because of a 
wealth of rich color, but because of simple beauty. 
It grows rapidly under domestication, often mak- 
ing a growth of twenty or twenty-five feet in a 
season, after becoming well established. In Sep- 
tember it is covered with pure white flowers 
borne in spreading clusters along the branches 
sent out from the main stalks. These flowers, 
seen against the background of green foliage, are 
always sure to attract attention because of their 
profusion and the airy, graceful disposal of them 
over the plant. The effect is quite like that of 
great flakes of snow lightly adhering to the many 
branches. 

VIRGINIA CREEPER 

I have mentioned the Ampelopsis as being very 
attractive in fall, but it deserves a more extended 
mention in order to call attention to its many 
other merits. It is of the easiest culture. Obtain 
a small plant with a bit of root attached, and it 
will seldom fail to grow. As soon as it becomes 
established it will send up vines which grow 
twenty feet in a season, and spread out in all 
directions to such an extent that the growth from 
one root often extends across the entire side of a 
good-sized house, and can be made completely 
to cover it. There are two varieties in cultivation. 
One has little sucker-like discs which attach 
themselves to boards, brick or stone, thus furnish- 
ing support for the branches which send them 
out. This variety needs no assistance in climbing, 
and is fully able to take care of itself. The other 
sort has tendrils like those of the grape. These 
furnish support for the vines by twining about 
something or by thrusting their fingers into 
cracks and crevices. But as these cracks and 
crevices are not always at hand, and there is not 
always something in reach about which the ten- 
drils can twist themselves, it will be necessary to 
assist the plant by stretching wires from point to 
point or tacking the vines here and there to the 
wall. 

BITTERSWEET 

At er excellent vine is Celastrus scandens, 
comrmiouiy called bittersweet. It will grow to 
almost any height provided it is given something 
to twine about. It is prodigal in the production 
of branches and foliage. We often come across 
it in its native habitat with a small tree as its 
support, and the tree is so laden that it fairly 
bends beneath the weight of the vine. Its foliage 
is a bright, pleasing green. Its clusters of small, 
greenish-white flowers are succeeded by fruit 
which is inclosed in a shell of orange. In fall, 
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after frost comes, this shell divides in three pieces, 
and the scctions are reflexed enough to show a 
red berry within. The effect of these orange-and- 
red clusters, pendent from every branch and 
borne in great profusion all over the vine, is very 
charming. In this vine we have another piant 
with which great things can be done in the way of 
making home grounds attractive in winter. 
OTHER DESIRABLE PLANTS 

Veronia, or ironweed, is a vigorous plant, 
suited to any soil, with large heads of intense pur- 
ple flowers. It is well adapted to the back row of 
the border or for planting among shrubs. The 
Asclepias, or milkweeds, are of easy culture, grow- 
ing in any ordinary soil and obtainable almost 
anywhere. For the border they are far superior 
to nine-tenths of the plants we import. Cornel, 
or dogwood, is well adapted to the garden. 
There are several varieties, some having yellow 
and some white flowers, succeeded by scarlet, 
blue, and white berries. The Amelanchier, better 
known as shadbush, whitens the places in which it 
grows with a profusion of bloom in early spring. 
It is an excellent shrub for the lawn. The Andro- 
meda is one of the most beautiful of all our na- 
tive plants. Clethra alnifolia, or sweet pepper 
bush, is worthy of a place in any garden. Hama- 
melis, or witch-hazel, is a native shrub which has 
many and peculiar attractions. The lover of ferns 
will find it an easy matter to domesticate many of 
the most attractive varieties if he or she will be 
content to take young plants. All the shrubs and 
plants mentioned can be removed safely in spring. 
It will be found that all native plants take on 
strength and luxuriance of growth under domesti- 
cation such as they never exhibit when growing 
wild. 





Here is another idea for any who possess a fair- 
sized garden, and although there may be some diffi- 
culty in cafrying it out, the result would well repay 
the cost. 


I I vn. k ik. osnisnectaceciesveceica Washington Star 

Out of the revivified love for the favor-flowers 
of olden times has sprung up the pretty fancy of 
laying out a border or bed, or, where possible, an 
entire garden, filled with the plants, flowers, 
herbs, etc., mentioned in Shakespeare’s works. 
It is by no means the easy undertaking some 
might fancy. It may be a trifle discouraging to 
discover at the start that Shakespeare mentions 
more than two hundred plants, trees, flowers, etc., 
but inspection reveals that many of them are out 
of the question, for climatic and other reasons; 
still others are wild flowers that refuse to flourish 
in gardens; some are well known common trees 
and vegetables; so that by the time the sifting 
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. process has proceeded to the end the list of practi- 


cable plants is not so formidable. Happy the 
woman—for it is generally a woman to whom 
the Shakespeare border idea appeals—happy she 
who has already a lawn and garden of some sort 
under cultivation. Still happier if it chances to 
be one of those neglected old garden plots that 
may often be seen in the suburbs of our cities, 
pathetic survivals of the old days. How lovely 
they are—those neglected old gardens—in early 
spring and summer, with their great untrimmed 
clumps of flowering shrubs, box-edged walks and 
matted beds of daffodils, lilies of the valley and 
periwinkle! Having such a garden, to enrich the 
beds and borders and fill with plants and flowers 
known and loved in Elizabethan days would be 
the most delightsome task. Failing this, we must 
begin at the beginning, alas, and patiently await 
the passage of time that will bring the desired 
result. Whether it be one single bed in a city 
yard or a more or less extensive suburban or 
country garden, no one need be disheartened. 





We generally associate beauty in the vegetable 
kingdom with flowers and foliage. Is it possible to 
find it among the humbler and more prosaic forms 
of plant life which find their way to our tables to 
minister to necessity and luxury ? Let the follow- 
ing passage answer the question: 


Beauty of Market Vegetables...........e+e0e0e Popuiar Science News 

Amusement has been offered recently by a real 
or pretended recommendation of vegetables for 
millinery adornment, attributed to a vegetarian 
society. Doubtless, the prosaic associations of 
these with cookery will bar them from such use. 
But it is none the less true that beauty of form 
and color abounds in the products of the kitchen 
garden; and the subject has been wholly 
neglected perhaps because, as in other things, it is 
so continually presented to the eye that it is over- 
looked by writers. It has not been wholly slighted 
by the painters; some of the most elaborate 
groups in “ still-life” pictures have been made up 
of vegetables; and kitchen gardens, too, have 
been the subjects of paintings, even a field of cab- 
bages, especially by Teutonic artists. It is in the 
street that the beauty of vegetables is especially 
forced on attention. Of course the vegetables 
and fruits bring their colors with them from the 
country. But it is along the barren street that 
the beauty is presented to us. How many of the 
passers-by have eyes to see it and feast upon it 
daily? But the Italian, at least, who often pre- 
sides over it, must enjoy a polychromatic delight, 
for his wife chooses blazing hues in personal 
adornment. 

But the vegetables, of all artistic tints and 


forms! The potato seems to be the only excep- 
tion; it is a pig, alike in form, color, and dirt. 
But, if it were well cleaned, its buff or red and its 
argus eyes might count for something. Take the 
potato’s relative, however, the tomato. When 
not crimson or yellow, it is pure and intense 
carnelian; and perhaps its warm tints gave it the 
old name “love apple.” The red cabbage is 
royal purple; it is used by chemists to get a fine 
vegetable color. The egg plant is purple even to 
blackness, profoundly rich in hue. The blood beet 
is so deep a purplish-red that it may even remind 
one of Keats’ words, “ Deep-dyed as with the 
blood of kings.” The carrot is pure salmon red, 
and adds its bits of glow to our soup. And then 
there is the bright rose red of the radish, the 
globular variety of which is sometimes cut into 
roses to grace a dinner table. The red peppers 
are appropriately of fiery color. The yellows are 
no less rich. Squashes delight in this, as well as in 
all fanciful forms, showing all golden effects from 
pale lemon yellow to deep-burning orange. Along 
with these are the ruddy pumpkin and the rich 
buff of the ripe muskmelon. As to the green 
products, there are all hues and shades, and, in 
some, these are marvelously variegated, as in the 
blotched stripes of the citron melon and the well- 
named snake watermelon; also in the curiously 
netted stripes of the large green squash. The 
whites have their varieties, such as the opaque 
white of turnips, sometimes half colored with 
red; the flesh-like purity of the parsnip; and the 
pearly lustre of green corn and white onion. 

The color is, of course, enhanced by form, in 
which, for variety, the squashes lead the garden 
host, with round, lobed, pyriform, or with swan- 
like shapes. But what a variety of forms peculiar 
to each of the others mentioned! And what ful- 
ness of form, as in the rotund compact cabbage, 
the oblate lobed tomato, and the melon swelling 
out between its longitudinal constrictions. In 
other vegetables we have the charmingly crimped 
and crinkled leaves, and some dissected into 
fringes and frills, as in parsley and the exquisite 
mats of “chicory-salad.” Utility alone does not 
reign in the market garden ; beauty revels there in 
root and fruit, and smiles forth in the green- 
grocer’s display. Indeed, the growing foliage 
only might be arranged in a pretty display for 
landscape gardening—say striped-leafed corn for 
center, the red-stemmed and broad-leafed rhubarb 
surrounding this, then the purple cabbage, next 
the finely fringed parsnip, followed by the red- 
topped beet, and fronted with a border of bright 
yellow-green lettuce-heads. 


All this may seem fancitul, but it is a lesson as to 
what the observing eye muy see. 
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Treasure Trove: 


ak vtib dvd dciccnacrecitisserescvascccdsewed Edmund Waller 


That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind: 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 


It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely dear: 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love 
Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair: 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


PG cnc saetcnanssnnssaenessiasesresessenncesenesed Ben Jonson 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be; 
But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee! 


I i sepidivivetasserienocsiscesen «eee. Uohn Keats 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempé or the dales of Arcady? 
What - or gods are these? What maidens 
loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe te the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the tress, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor even can those trees be bare; 
Bold lover, never never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal, yet do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 
Forever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unweariéd, 
Forever piping songs forever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting, and forever young; 
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All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or seashore, 
Or mountain built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O attic shape! Fair attitude, with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste 
Thou shalt remain in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 


I iciensndsrecnsebinsesecudwedsdecewaes Thomas Dekker 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers? 
O sweet content! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplex’d? 
O punishment! 
Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vex’d 
To add to golden numbers, golden numbers? 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring? 
O sweet content! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine own 
tears? 
O punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O sweet content! O sweet, O sweet content! 
Work apace, apace, apace, apace; 
Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny! 


FI 6 cis n.nénnescvctssenesesseissed Colonel Lovelace 


When love with unconfinéd wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fetter’d to her eye, 

The gods that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 
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When (like committed linnets), I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty 
And glories of my King; 
When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlargéd winds, that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage; 

If I had freedom in my love 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


Pe I ind cksicnsngesssccdccsecsesece .eee.William Wordsworth 


I wander’d lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once, I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company! 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Dental 60 GIG... cccsccescccccessssevcesescsoecesess Robert Herrick 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying: 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying. 


The glorious Lamp of Heaven, the Sun, 
The higher he’s a-getting 

The sooner will his race be run, 
And nearer he’s to setting. 


That age is the best that is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer; 

But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 


Then be not coy, but use your time; 
And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 
You may forever tarry. 
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Song from The Vicar of Wakefield ............000000- Oliver Goldsmith 


When lovely woman stoops to folly 
And finds too late that men betray— 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 


The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover 
And wring his bosom, is—to die. 


Tc cntdsacinnchpceeusctbeawenees Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


In Xanadu did Kubia Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree; 
Where Alph, the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills 
Where blossom’d many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 

Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething, 

As if the earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail; 

And mid theses dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 

Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean; 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 

Ancestral voices prophesying war! 


The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 
Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 
A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread, 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise! 
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Rdsestionsi Topics of the Day 


RII cicdecosesaonwestacwancas New Orleans Picayune 


To be a “ fellow of Oxford University ” is, in 
Great Britain, to have the stamp of finished cul- 
ture. There is a glamour about Oxford that can 
be found nowhere else in the English speaking 
world. Oxford is an university of the old-fash- 
ioned type. “ Learning for learning’s sake ” is its 
motto. It is especially noted for the study of 
ancient history, literature, and philosophy. True, 
it takes only three years to get a degree at Ox- 
ford, as compared with four at Yale, Harvard, or 
Princeton; but the conditions of study are more 
exacting, and the examinations more severe. 

A student at Oxford cannot take a degree un- 
less he has lived there for three years of the uni- 
versity term. His residence is fixed by the num- 
ber of dinners he attends in the college hall. He 
may skip any other meal that he chooses, but if 
he does not put in an appearance at dinner, with- 
out a reasonable excuse, he is counted as absent. 
His attendance at the lectures has little or nothing 
to do with it, so far as “keeping tab” on his 
presence at the college is concerned. 

Oxford is a federation of colleges, and has been 
strictly so for two centuries. The university is 
an abstract term. There are about twenty-two 
colleges and halls at the present time. A hall is a 
sort of school, chartered by the university, where 
young students may be taught and boarded under 
the rules of the federation. The principal col- 
leges are Magdalen (pronounced Mawdlin), Bal- 
iol, Christ Church (which was King Edward’s 
college as Prince of Wales), Brasenose, Pem- 
broke, Trinity, Wadham, Lincoln, Keble, Jesus, 
Exeter, Merton, Oriel (which was Cecil Rhodes’ 
college), Hertford, Worcester, New, and Univer- 
sity. 

The latter is the oldest college. Its origin has 
been ascribed to King Alfred, but this is regarded 
as fable. The college grew out of the benefaction 
of William of Durham, an ecclesiastic who had 
studied at Paris, and left the university a sum of 
money for the maintenance of students of divin- 
ity. Brasenose is looked upon as distinctively a 
sporting college. Men who go to Oxford more 
for the pleasure of engaging in gentlemanly sports 
than to compete for educational honors are gener- 
ally to be found at Brasenose. Keble is the most 
up-to-date college of the Oxford group, the first 
to be conducted on modern ideas of advanced 
education. It is distinctly an innovation in clas- 
sic England. Baliol stands high in the list, get- 
ting nearly all the students who have high aims 
in science or literature. 


Oriel is one of the smallest of the colleges, con- 
taining at the present time not more than 100 
students. It is in the southeast corner of the 
college grounds, and was founded by Adam de 
Brome in 1324. 

It is natural that so old an institution, begun 
hundreds of years before America was discovered, 
should have habits and customs of its own. In 
the matter of gowns, fer instance, there are as 
many shapes and colors as there are days in the 
year. The gown indicates the rank of the pro- 
fessor and student. Every professor, tutor, doc- 
tor, master, graduate, and student is expected to 
wear a distinctive gown, and to wear it all the 
time. “ Where is your gown, sir?” is thundered 
at any unfortunate student who is seen outside his 
study door without the costume that marks his 
proper standing. These gowns are not all black, 
as is the case at American colleges. A doctor’s 
gown, for example, is as scarlet as the breast of a 
redbird. 

Each college has its own matriculation. The 
curriculum is virtually elective, the same as it is 
at the American universities. But each college 
boards and houses its students as well as educates 
them. 

At times, owing to overcrowding, certain 
houses in the town are licensed to rent rooms to 
students, but they must take their meals in the 
college hall. They are subject to the police regu- 
lations of the proctor precisely the same as stu- 
dents who live in the college buildings. They 
must be in the licensed lodgings, as well as in the 
college, by 8 o’clock at night, or they are fined. 
Between 8 and 10 P. M. the fine is two pence; be- 
tween 10 and 11, three pence, and between 11 and 
midnight, one shilling. Persons who keep the 
lodgings must promptly report delinquents to the 
proctor, or they are liable to lose their license. If 
a studént makes a practise of staying out late he 
gets into trouble with the head of his college. 

The whole life of the undergraduate is regu- 
lated by traditional custom. “ It has always been 
so,” is the only reason that is given for many of 
the rules that govern life at Oxford. A student 
must not smoke after 10 o’clock at night, under 
penalty of a small fine. If he is caught smoking 
after 11 o’clock four cents is added to his fine. 

The usual daily programme is for the student to 
rise at 8 A. M. and immediately attend a religious 
service in the chapel. From the chapel he goes 
back to his own room and eats there a most 
substantial breakfast. It is the custom for the 
students to invite one another to breakfast, so this 
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meal is not the solitary repast it might appear. 
Hospitality is a feature of Oxford life which is 
most noticeable. After breakfast the student 
studies for a while with a tutor, reads a page or 
two and then goes out on the river or the cricket 
field until dinner. This meal is taken sometimes 
in a large dining hall and sometimes in the rooms 
of the students. Dinner over, there are supposed 
to be several more hours of study and coaching, 
and every light must be out before midnight. 
Every college is surrounded by a high stone 
wall, on the top of which are jagged iron spikes 
and scraps of broken glass. A watchful gate- 
keeper stands guard at every college gate, ready 
to report or fine the reckless youth who has for- 
gotten how quickly time flies. But in spite of 
these rules no university allows as great freedom 
of speech and action as Oxford on certain 
occasions. 

The university legislature consists of three 
houses—an elective council, or congregation, made 
up equally of professors and masters of arts, and 
the convocation, which is composed of all masters 
of arts, resident or non-resident, if they are pres- 
ent to vote. Congregation numbers 400, convo- 
cation nearly six thousand. Legislation is initi- 
ated by the council, and has to make its way 
through convocation and congregation, with al- 
most a sure chance of being wrecked between the 
progressiveness of one and the conservatism of 
the other. The university regulates the general 
studies, holds all the examinations, except that of 
entrance, which is held by the colleges, confers all 
the degrees and honors, and furnishes the police 
of the academical city. 

There are four terms in each year, and the 
course lasts three years. Oxford has no technical 
schools connected with it, such as are identified 
with many of the universities in America. Edu- 
cation of that sort must be sought elsewhere. 





Chinese Educational Movement,...........ccecesecccccevcess Outlook 


No more significant sign of progress has ap- 
peared within the past six months than the edicts 
issued in Peking providing for the establishing of 
schools throughout the Chinese Empire, and 
ordering viceroys and governors of provinces to 
select and send students abroad. The first edict 
declares (1) that the Imperial University at 
Peking “must be put in thorough order”; (2) 
that all viceroys and governors shall convert the 
schools at their provincial capitals into a college, 
one for each capital; (3)-that “each prefecture 
[including five to ten counties], sub-prefecture, 
and independent department shall establish an 
intermediate school,” and (4) “each depart- 
ment and district a lower grade school with (5) 
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numerous primary schools.” The curricula of 
these schools include the usual Chinese classics, 
to which are added history, the science of Chinese 
and foreign governments, and industrial science. 
Thus, in the words of the edict, “a foundation 
will be laid to secure men equipped for the duties 
of government.” These edicts also mean that 
there will be a call for a large number of foreign 
educators who can speak Chinese to open the col- 
leges, intermediate, lower grade, and primary 
schools, and also to train native teachers ipf the 
new learning in every province of the émpire. 
Through its organization of eight viceroys, six- 
teen governors, and two thousand civil officials, 
the Chinese government rules its four hundred 
million people. Each mandarin, therefore, con- 
trols, on an average, two hundred thousand souls. 
The central government seems finally to have 
grasped the fact that the chief need for China at 
present is education, of which the first field to be 
considered is elementary education for the masses. 
The pedantry which has hitherto characterized 
Chinese home learning is likely to give place to 
progressive scholarship, and a new era may begin 
in China. 

Equally necessary is the education of Chinese 
students abroad. The world must inform China. 
All civilized peoples have recognized this; it is a 
satisfaction that the Chinese government now 
recognizes it. Its edict calls upon the viceroys 
and governors to select ;oung men “of mental 
gifts, upright character, literary talents, and gen- 
eral knowledge of affairs, who shall go abroad 
thoroughly to educate themselves, particularly in 
the specialized branches of industrial science. 
Let them acquire a thorough mastery of some 
profession. When their education shall 
have been completed and they shall 
have returned to China, let the viceroys and gov- 
ernors and literary chancellors of the provinces 
concerned at once divide them into classes, ac- 
cording to the courses of study which they may 
have pursued, and examine them. If their knowl- 
edge shall really correspond with the statements 
made in their diplomas, the authorities mentioned 
shall issue a document certifying the same, and 
send it with the student to the Board of Foreign 
Affairs, which, after further examination, shall 
select the most worthy and merorialize us, re- 
questing honors to be conferred on them. As to 
the expenses attendant upon such travel and 
study, let each province arrange some satisfactory 
method of paying the same, and it will be per- 
mitted to enter the item under the head of gov- 
ernment expenditure.” If those Chinese who go 
abroad to study at their own expense and report 
to the Chinese minister in the country visited. ob- 
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tain “ first class diplomas,” they may be permitted 
on their return to China to enter the examina- 
tions on the same terms as the students who have 
been sent abroad by the government. Thus a 
quarter of the human race is taking a new de- 
parture. After the ominous darkness which has 
hung for centuries over the Chinese Empire, this 
is a ray of light. As we learn from China’s 
Only Hope, by Chang-Chi-Tung (perhaps the 
most enlightened of Chinese viceroys), there is 
pathetic necessity for the second edict. The ma- 
jority of the mandarins in power are still unaware 
of the very nature of the problems which must be 
solved in China, not to mention their ignorance 
of the methods necessary to their solution. The 
only hope of progress is in laying all civilizations 
under tribute educationally, and this the imperial 
government has now wisely done. 





The American College President...........eeeeeeees Harper’s Weekly 


Just what are the qualifications of one who is to 
administer successfully the affairs of an American 
university of the first rank? Before all else, it 
should be noted that the American college presi- 
dent is in fact as well as in name the actual work- 
ing head of the institution over which he presides, 
and that in consequence his functions are sharply 
distinguished from the chancellor or the rector 
magnificus of a European university. The 
American it not a figurehead, not a purely orna- 
mental personage who appears upon occasions of 
ceremony gowned and hooded in a gorgeous blur 
of irreconcilable colors. He is not the mouthpiece 
of a faculty or of a group of faculties, nor a 
dummy through which some ponderous and to the 
world at large impalpable board of governors, or 
regents, or other slow moving, hesitating, admin- 
istrative particles gradually act; but he is a man, 
an individuality, a personality—-strong, dominant, 
and in all that relates to his immediate charge 
supreme. In fact, the American university presi- 
dent is a concrete illustration of the one-maiu 
power, an educational czar. Of course the ulti- 
mate sovereignty lies in the hands of the fellows, 
or governors, or trustees ; but as against the presi- 
dent this ultimate sovereignty cannot in practise 
be readily invoked by any subordinate officer or 
set of officers, and so long as the president’s ad- 
ministration is regarded as successful upon the 
whole, there is really no one to call his acts in 
question. 

No other system, indeed, could in practise be 
made to work without a radical change of theory 
and a violent break with the traditions of our 
educational past. Little by little the small col- 


leges of fifty years ago have grown into immense 
seats of learning, with thousands of students, with 
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officers of instruction numbering many hundreds, 
and grouped into faculties which represent the 
different departments of the higher learning. 
The educational interests of this great congeries 
of schools require the sympathy, the understand- 
ing, and the constant supervision of one who is 
himself at once a scholar and an educator. On 
the other hand, the financial demands of an 
American university are extremely complex and 
insistent. The preparation of the annual budget 
alone, with its thousands of items, the comparison 
of past budgets in order to make an intelligent 
estimate for the future—this task in itself is one 
which requires a high order of administrative 
ability, together with the practical grasp of a 
mind well trained in business methods. The 
educational function alone would seem likely to 
tax the ability of a single man, and the financial 
problems might aiso well absorb his thoughts to 
the exclusion of all else. Yet, in fact, the Ameri- 
can university president has not only to bear both 
of these burdens, but he has also the ceremonious 
duties of his office to fulfil. He must be some- 
thing of an orator; he must travel from place to 
place at any and every season of the year to ad- 
dress learned societies or gatherings of the alumni 
in distant cities; he must be the guest of sister 
universities—he is expected, in short, to be at 
everybody’s beck and call, while at the same time 
he is supposed to familiarize himself with each 
detail of the daily life of his own institution. He 
must know and judge the men who carry on its 
work, he must remove their difficulties and adjust 
their differences, soothing the irascible and satis- 
fying the unreasonable, and carrying off the 
whole thing with tact and yet with conscientious 
fidelity to duty. When one thinks of it, who can 
wonder if it is often very hard to find efficient 
presidents for our universities? Is it not instead 
remarkable that there have been found men to dis- 
charge these complex duties aswe know many men 
are now discharging them? Because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of securing as the head of 
a university a single individual who represents 
and possesses all the varied and necessary 
qualifications that have been described, the 
proposition has of late been seriously advanced to 
divide the functions of the university president, 
and to give the financial interests and general ad- 
ministration over to the charge of one who is him- 
self essentially a financier and man of affairs, 
while another officer should be chosen to direct 
the internal economy of the institution, especially 
upon its educational side. So far as this proposi- 
tion has been formulated in detail it would have 
the business administrator, who might be called 
the chancellor, elected as now by the corporation ; 
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while the educational chief, who might be called 
the rector, should be chosen by the vote of the 
teaching body. In this way, it is said, the prob- 
lem just described would be satisfactorily solved, 
since there would be assured the services of an 
able manager who could devote all his time to the 
special work of securing funds and regulating the 
budget, while the educational policy would be in 
the hands of a professional educator chosen from 
among his colleagues, and therefore in full sym- 
pathy with them and with their work. This proj- 
ect has commended itself to very many able stu- 
dents of university development in this country. 
At first sight it seems not only reasonable and 
wise, but practical as well. Nevertheless, there 
exists in it the possibility of danger. If the two 
heads of the university were to work in thorough 
harmony with each other, and if the educational 
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head were really in sympathy with the whole 
teaching body, the result of such an arrangement 
might conceivably be advantageous. There is 
always, however, a chance that, in the first place, 
the administrator might be wholly out of touch 
with his coadjutor, while the latter might repre- 
sent a clique or faction or one particular interest, 
so that unfairness would be wrought to many men 
and to many departments. This whole discussion 
at the present time, indeed, is somewhat academic, 
inasmuch as it has met with no encouragement 
from any body of persons with whom the appoint- 
ing power rests. Therefore in theory and in 
practise our universities are thoroughly commit- 
ted to the existing system, and are trusting that 
whenever the necessity arises of a new appoint- 
ment there will be found the well-equipped, effi- 
cient, energetic executive. 


Applied Science: Invention and Industry 


TRS GEE THIONIONA 6 0.50 idnc cccccessssscvessoss World’s Work 


Next autumn the Imperial German postal ad- 
ministration will begin the permanent working of 
the telegraph line between Berlin and Cologne by 
mezns of the wonderful new system of Messrs. 
Anton Pollak and Joseph Virag, of Budapest. In 
all probability England and America, the two big- 
gest telegraphic nations on earth, will be the next 
to follow suit. The British General Post Office 
has a highly favorable opinion of the sensational 
invention, and the American experts were simply 
delighted with it when they had a chance of see- 
ing it at work in Budapest, Berlin, Fiume, and 
other places, as well as in the United States, 
where extended trial demonstrations were made 
by the two named Hungarians on various lines 
between Chicago on the one hand and New York, 
Milwaukee, and Buffalo on the other. In 
America and Europe the tests to which the Pol- 
lak-Virag system was put, and all of which it 
stood splendidly, resulted in the fairy-like speed 
of, according to the respective tensions and re- 
sistances, from 60,000 to 150,000 words per hour, 
or 70 to 220 characters per second, although the 
invention—officially called “rapid telegraph,” 
whereas in reality it is a telephotograph or pho- 
totelegraph, no “ knocking” at all being done in 
connection with it—was then far from its present 
perfection, which enables it to produce as many 
as 160,000 words per hour on a single wire if the 
voltage (tension) and resistance of the line be 
sufficient, and to obtain telegrams in ordinary 


handwriting instead of in a variation of the Morse 
alphabet. 
METHOD OF TRANSMISSION 

To arrive at all this, extraordinary ingenuity 
was required, more especially in the thinking out 
of certain technical details destined to substitute 
handwriting for the former signs and to combat 
the disturbing influences of various currents dnd 
vibrations. Everything has been managed so ex- 
cellently that the apparatus, although looking 
rather complicated, is a marvel of simplicity in 
construction and handling. The chief advantages 
are an enormous speed on wires with very low 
voltage currents, a permanent and clearly legible 
automatic record in usual handwriting, automatic 
control of the receiver from the sending station, 
transmission from perforated paper, and auto- 
matic receiving by photographing the movements 
of telephones’ diaphragms (membranes). 

In the preparation of the message the endless 
paper strip, which is seven millimetres broad, is 
perforated just as in the Wheatstone system. 
Five rows of dots, dashes, and ringlets represent 
the resultant writing, which, by the way, does 
not, as with the present system, appear in one 
long, endless line, but in as many lines as requisite 
under one another. Two electric brushes—one 
positive, the other negative—composed of fine 
wire, are mounted above a sort of flanged drum, 
or cylinder, and arranged to press the paper 
firmly against it. A single movement of the 
clerk sets the apparatus to work; everything else 
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goes on automatically. The brushes send the 
currents into the receiver by way of the line. In 
the receiver there are two telephones, connected 
with an ingeniously arranged little concave mir- 
ror, which is kept suspended by means of a small 
plate of soft iron, fixed to a permanent magnet. 
The vibrations of the telephone’s diaphragms, or 
membranes, communicate a corresponding move- 
ment to the mirror, whose task it is to concentrate 
the rays of a small incandescent lamp upon part 
of an endless strip of sensitized paper, nine centi- 
meters wide, and connected with a lens. The 
lamp is encircled by a cylindrical envelope, 
through a slit of which the luminous point 
reflected on the mirror (i. e., the message) is 
transversely displaced on the sensitized band, 
moving from left to right. After being exposed 
to the light, the paper passes into the automatic 
developing apparatus in such a way as to pass 
successively, and in the proper order, the photo- 
graphic baths necessary to develop the marks. 
As soon as a telegram is ready to leave the ap- 
paratus in a finished state the clerk at the receiv- 
ing station, who keeps a constant watch on the 
transmitted signs through a small red window, 
presses against a pair of automatic scissors, which 
cut the telegram off the strip, whereupon it drops 
out through a slit in the receiver. In spite of the 
fabulous rapidity of the process the writing ob- 
tained is infallibly clear and legible, whereas too 
quick “knocking” on the Morse transmitter, as 
is well known, is apt to produce illegible mes- 
sages. 
MANY ADVANTAGES 

Because the number of apparatus operators and 
the amount of wire required are infinitely smaller 
than in the systems in use at present, and because 
the repairs do not count for much, the cost of 
telegraphic manipulation on the Pollak-Virag 
system is considerably lower than in any other; 
consequently the tariffs may be lowered corre- 
spondingly, and thus trade and civilization 
furthered indirectly to a very great extent. 
There are many more advantages; messages will 
not be mutilated; they will not be belated; they 
may be sent simultaneously, inexpensively, and 
without further preparations, to any number of 
stations and directions; they can be sent secretly 
by being handed in on perforated slips of paper, 
and delivered at their destination in an unde- 
veloped state. 


I OE ID onkidginsnns sacecsccenscassecd Chicago Inter-Ocean 


It may surprise some people to learn that in 
spite of its blusteryreputation March is not always 
the windiest month of the year. February often 
brings with it harder blasts and more of them. It 
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did this year. And now and then it happens that 
one of the other months comes along with a fine 
breezy swing which outdoes the month of leo- 
nine reputation altogether. You may know this 
because the weather bureau says so, and has 
records and figures to prove it. For whether the 
wind is howling in a seventy-mile gale or blowing 
a gentle zephyr an ingeniously constructed instru- 
ment is measuring its forces for just such com- 
parisons. But many and delicate as are the 
instruments invented to bring weather computa- 
tions down to a scientific basis, none has been 
devised yet to register automatically the exact 
force of the wind. The anemometer can only 
indicate it approximately. 
ROBINSON S ANEMOMETER 

There are many anemometers, as they call the 
wind-measuring instruments, and one is nearly 
perfect. That is the one used in all of the 
weather bureaus in the United States. It is called 
the Robinson anemometer. Since it was invented 
in 1846 it has been a standard. Most of the 
anemometers indicate by the deflection of a spring 
or a suspended plate of known weight, or some- 
times by the raising of water in a tube, the ap- 
proximate force of the wind blowing against the 
exposed surface of the instrument. The Robin- 
son anemometer is constructed on a different 
plan. It consists of four hollow half spheres of 
aluminum attached vertically to thin steel arms 
which swing horizontally upon a vertical steel 
spindle. The spindle axis terminates at the base 
in an endless screw, the thread of which sets in 
motion cogwheels connected with the dials of the 
anemometer. The wind whirls around the cups 
at a greater or less velocity according to its 
strength. The cups move the upright rod to 
which they are joined and the rod sets the cog- 
wheels and interior mechanism of the instrument 
moving. The quicker and the more revolutions 
the cups make—and the wind determines that— 
the higher goes the indicator on the dial. 

CORRECTION NECESSARY 

Originally it was believed that whether the 
wind was a gale or a zephyr the cups on Dr. 
Robinson’s anemometer moved around exactly 
one-third as fast as the wind did. It was easy 
to correct that on the dial by means of the cog- 
wheels and pins inside the instrument. But that 
view didn’t last long. It has been found that at a 
low velocity of the wind the cups move a little 
slower than one-third as fast as the wind and for 
very high velocities they move a little faster than 
the one-third ratio. Moreover, it was discovered 


by experiments that the relations detween wind 
movement and cup movement were considerably 
changed by increasing or diminishing the diam- 
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eter of the cups and by lengthening or shortening 
the arms. More than that, when the revolving 
parts of the anemometer are comparatively heavy, 
that is, when they have a large amount of inertia, 
the cups revolve appreciably faster if the wind is 
gusty than they do when it is steady, but of the 
same velocity. Now all natural winds are more 
or less gusty, so each pattern of anemometer has 
to have its particular law of relation to wind 
movement determined by special experiments 
before it can be relied on. And this is where the 
weather mathematician comes in to help the in- 
strument. 

From elaborate tests made at Washington with 
a huge machine with arms thirty-five feet long a 
formula has been devised to correct Dr. Robin- 
son’s anemometer. The result is that up to sixty 
miles an hour the exact velocity of the wind can 
be gauged; but above that it is not so sure. 

But that is from the mathematician’s point of 
view. To the ordinary mind the results would be 
correct enough. It is a matter of a fraction of 
a mile or two at most, and that in the case of a 
gale blowing at from seventy to a hundred miles 
an hour is not so much after all. 

A summer breeze, the cool, refreshing, invig- 
orating breath that comes from the sea, will 
average from twelve to fifteen miles an hour, so it 
may be judged from comparison with that what 
an eighty-mile rusher means. But even an 
eighty-miler is nothing comparatively to the wind- 
storms they have in other places. Gusts which 
blow 200 miles an hour are common in various 
other parts of the world. Of course they don’t 
last long, but the weather bureau can tell you of 
lasting gales which blow from 100 to 150 miles. 

Sandy Hook is one of the most blustery spots 
on the Atlantic coast. There they have a sixty or 
seventy-mile gale once or twice in a winter. Cape 
May and Cape Hatteras are as bad, if not worse. 

For the months of December, 1885; March, 
1887; and March, 1883, these three spots regis- 
tered an average wind velocity of twenty and 
twenty-two miles an hour, which, remembering 
that the calm periods are counted in, gives a 
strong indication of how numerous and how fierce 
the gales were. Worse even than these are Pike’s 
Peak, 14,000 feet above sea level, Mount Wash- 
ington, and Cape Mendocino, Cal. Six thousand 
feet up Mount Washington in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1885, the wind attained an average velocity 
of nearly forty-nine miles an hour. Pike’s Peak 
has a record for December, 1886, of thirty-two 
miles an hour, and Cape Mendocino, only 637 feet 
high, of nearly thirty miles an hour. Compared 
with these, Rochester, N. Y., and Dodge City, 
Kan., are peaceful, with their records of only 
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eighteen and seventeen miles. Most peaceful of 
all, however, is Lewiston, Idaho. It made a 
record in November, 1884, with an average wind 
velocity of just 0.4 miles an hour for the whole 
month; that is, there was scarcely any wind at 
all. Almost the hardest wind that ever blew, so 
far as the records show, whistled through Cape 
Mendocino in January, 1886, at the rate of 144 
miles an hour, but only for a few hours. Mount 
Washington, on February 27, 1886, experienced 
for twenty-four hours a windstorm which blew at 
an average rate of 111 miles an hour. Despite 
these records of winds in the Pacific coast region, 
however, it is in the middle and south Atlantic 
coasts that the highest wind velocities are ex- 
pected. But the record-breaking wind that sur- 
passes all others blew for half an hour only on 
Mount Washington in January, 1878, at the rate 
of 186 miles an hour. 





The Sun God in Chains........ Arthur Inkersiley,...... Modern Culture 


In the eighteenth century a French optician 
named Bernieres and an English one named 
Parker, independently of each other, devised 
great burning glasses with which they melted 
iron, silver, and other metals. One of these 
wonderful glasses was given to the Emperor of 
China, who was so frightened at its marvelous 
performances that he buried it underground, so 
that it might not exercise its uncanny power. At 
the Paris Exposition, in 1870, a sun engine was 
used to furnish the motive power to a printing 
press, and in 1884 the engineer Ericsson, designer 
of the turret-ship Monitor, introduced such im- 
provements into the construction of solar motors 
that it was generally believed that the problem 
of utilizing the sun’s rays as a practicable source 
of power had been solved. But, though the solar 
heat was so concentrated as to make steam and 
drive engines, the contrivances were not suitable 
to everyday use. 

A SUCCESSFUL SOLAR MOTOR 

Quite recently, however, a practical method has 
been found of utilizing solar heat directly in pro- 
ducing steam power. There has lately been set 
up at South Pasadena, near Los Angeles, in 
Southern California, a remarkable contrivance,, 
which looks like a huge truncated umbrella, with 
suggestions of a windmill, an electric searchlight, 
and a gorgeous barber shop surrounded entirely 
by mirrors. This is the solar motor. Though 
it looks light enough, it is really a solid and sub- 
stantial structure, weighing nearly four tons. Its 
inside surface is covered with mirrors, which 
catch the sun’s rays and reflect them upon a long 
slender boiler. The reflector measures thirty- 
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three feet across at its widest part, and fifteen 


feet at its narrowest; and is made up of nearly. 


eighteen hundred mirrors (1,788, tobe exact), each 
three and a half inches wide and two feet long. 
The reflector is set like a great astronomical 
telescope, with its axis due north and south, and 
it moves from east to west. The boiler is tubular, 
thirteen feet six inches long, holding one hundred 
gallons of water, and having eight cubic feet of 
steam space. It is made of firebox steel covered 
with lampblack, and under ordinary circum- 
stances attracts very little notice; but when it is 
subjected to the heat of the rays’ concentrated 
upon it by the mirrors it becomes the most 
conspicuous feature of the motor. In about an 
hour the heat raises the cold water in the boiler to 
a high temperature, producing a pressure of one 
hundred and fifty pounds of steam. The steam 
thus generated is carried from the head of the 
boiler to the cylinders of the engine, where it is 
used in the same manner as in any other steam 
engine. The motor balances itself in any posi- 
tion, and its weight is so nicely adjusted on roller 
bearings that only ten pounds of power are 
needed to run it. Though so delicately poised, it 
is strong enough to resist a wind pressure of one 
hundred miles per hour. 

The motor drives a ten horse power engine 
from one hour and a half after sunrise until 
half an hour before sunset, and, as the minor 
details of its construction are gradually improved 
and perfected, its performance becomes better. 
There is every reason for believing that a still bet- 
ter motor can be built. Of course, if the sun is 
not shining, the solar motor is powerless, but in 
Southern California the great luminary is seldom 
obscured, and the motor works nearly every day 
and nearly all day. During the long summer 
days it accomplishes twelve continuous hours of 
good work out of every twenty-four. ‘The best 
performance of the one now in use at South Pasa- 
dena is to raise fourteen hundred gallons of water 
per minute twelve feet. 

The really great point about the solar motor is 
that the fuel it uses costs nothing. The motor 
can thus be used to great advantage in all regions 
where sunshine is abundant; that is to say, over 
a large part of Western America, especially in the 
arid, sun-burned plains of Texas, Arizona, and 
California. 

’ New Zealand, Australia, Africa, and large por- 
tions of Asia, where an inconceivable amount of 
sun power is utterly wasted, offer an inexhaust- 
ible field for the beneficent labors of the solar 
motor. It is not too much to say that its wide- 
spread use in years to come may positively change 
the face of the world. 
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Niagara Falls as an Electro-Chemical Center............ Age of Stee 


At a recent meeting of the New York Electri- 
cal Society, Prof. Joseph W. Richards, of the De- 
partment of Metallurgy, Lehigh University, de- 
livered a lecture on “ The Electro-Chemical In- 
dustries at Niagara Falls,” in the course of which 
he pronounced Niagara Falls to be the greatest 
electro-chemical center in the world. Fully 
thirty-five thousand horse power are there being 
used in these industries, in about twenty different 
processes, and yet the whole is the growth of the 
last ten years. The first of these plants to be 
there established was the aluminum works of the 
Pittsburg Reduction Company, in 1892. It is a 
very significant fact that not oaly did aluminum 
thus lead in the industrial development of these 
electro-chemical industries, but that it has been, 
in a still more real sense, the mother of most of 
the rest. Acheson was trying to make aluminum 
in the electric furnace when he discovered car- 
borundum, from which has developed also the 
graphite industry; Castner made aluminum for 
two years until his process was superseded by the 
electrical processes, and then he turned to develop 
his method of making sodium, from whence also 
came the caustic soda business; Wilson was try- 
ing to make metallic calcium in order to apply it 
to reducing aluminum when he discovered cal- 
cium carbide, whence also followed logically the 
manufacture of other metallic carbides, and, a 
little further on, cyanides. Thus at least eight of 
the different processes in operation at Niagara 
have been directly or indirectly linked with the 
development of the electrolytic metal par excel- 
lence—aluminum. 

A striking feature of electrolytic and electric 
furnace processes is that they are usually demon- 
strated on a small scale, and that the industrial 
application consists simply in multiplying inde- 
finitely these small units. The present caustic 
soda plan contains 1,620 cells, each absorbing 
three and one half horse power, and yet the 
demonstration of the process on one cell, with 
three and one-half horse power, was a sufficient 
demonstration of the practicability of a multiplied 
plant of any size. Thus it is relatively cheap to 
experiment electrolytically and to even prove be- 
yond doubt the commercial practicability of an 
electro-chemical process, for the actual plant will 


_ be merely the extended duplication of the labora- 


tory apparatus. 

The Pittsburg Reduction Company started 
making aluminum near Pittsburg in 1889, using 
steam power, with coal costing only 75 cents per 
ton. It is a very significant proof of the cheap- 


ness of Niagara water power at $20 per horse- 
power year, that this company has transferred its 
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eatire manufacture of aluminum to Niagara. If 
steam power cannot compete with Niagara power 
where coal costs only 75 cents per ton, it is pretty 
safe to say that steam power is entirely out of the 
contest, at least for power required continuously. 
Being the first industry to locate at Niagara, the 
power company made it unusual inducements, and 
the result has been the development of the largest 
aluminum plant in the world. This company’s 
output is equal to one-half of the total world’s 
production. 


450 Miles in 210 Minutes.........ccccccsvcccecces Kansas City Star 
Hippolyte Romanoff, a, Russian electrical engi- 
neer of renown in his own country, has invented 
a monorail hanging car by which he maintains it 
will be as simple, safe, and economical to travel 
200 miles an hour as to go fifty miles an hour 
under systems now in use. He has demonstrated 
a part of his theory to the satisfaction of the 
Czar, with a 400-yard experimental line close to 
the Gatschina palace, near St. Petersburg, and is 
now planning to build a railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow, and also to get his idea used in 
America. The Romanoff plan for America is 
now under consideration by Murray Verner, of 
Pittsburg, and the St. Petersburg-Moscow line is 
being pondered by Charles T. Yerkes. A capital 
of fifty million dollars is needed for it, and Rus- 
sian capitalists have put up only five millions of it. 
American and English investors are being in- 
vited to find the rest. L. A. Jouque, Romanoff’s 
representative in London, says that, according to 
present indications, the money will be in hand in 
six months, and that the railroad will be running 
in about three and one-half years. So far as its 
adoption in America is concerned, the scheme 
seems to be more or less up in the air as yet. 

Mr. Romanoff made his experiments under the 
eyes of the Czar, who rode on the 400-yard line, 
and those of the Russian Government officials, who 
approved the system, and promised that if the 
necessary capital could be raised a concession to 
build a railway between the capital and Moscow 
would be granted, and that the passenger service 
on the existing railway would be discontinued 
entirely in favor of the electric road. The gov- 
ernment apparently will be rather glad to keep 


its promise, as the present railway is owned by. 


the state, and the freight traffic between St. 
Petersburg and Moscow is so great that the road’s 
passenger business is said to be done at a loss. 
The distance between the two great Russian 
cities is about 450 miles—rather more than from 
New Yerk to Buffalo. Romanoff says that his 
trains will cover it regularly in three and a 
half hours, including stops. The express passen- 
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ger trains which form the service now, and which 
make about fifty miles an hour, take over thirteen 
hours to make the trip. The present fares are 
$12.50, $5, and $3, first, second, and third class. 
The inventor of the electric railway says he will 
cut these fares in half and still pay his backers 
20 per cent. on their investment, as the traffic 
between the two cities is enormous. 

The Romanoff system differs from the Behr sys- 
tem, which is to connect Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, chiefly in that the monorail on which the cars 
run is overhead. The rails are supported by T- 
shaped columns, the carriages being suspended in 
the air and propelled by wheels running along the 
tails. These wheels are without flanges, which 
Romanoff asserts retards speed by clinging to the 
rails while rounding curves, but are prevented 
from leaving the rails by means of smaller wheels 
which grip the rails horizontally. An electric 
feed-wire runs parallel with the rail. The cars 
have three supports each. If the first is broken 
the second comes into play automatically, and 
then the third. Should one of the cars be stopped 
by an accident, or for any reason other than the 
natural one of pausing at a station, all the cars 
behind would stop also, thus preventing any rear- 
end collisions. 

Romanoff expects to have eight hundred cars 
running over his line continuously, four hundred 
on each side. Each car will accommodate forty 
passengers, and the driver and conductor will 
make up its entire crew. The power will be 
furnished by dynamos situated along the line, and 
the inventor expects that they will be used to 
furnish electric light for the towns through which 
the railway passes. 

In his exhaustive plans Mr. Romanoff makes 
mention of two monorail tramways on lines 
somewhat similar to his, but over which 
he claims his invention shows advantages. 
One of them was projected between Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul by Messrs. Enos & 
Cook, an American electrical firm; the 
other is in daily use between the German 
towns of Barmen and Elberfield, and is known as 
the Dietrich and Largen system. The trains on 
the latter railway attain a speed of between sixty 
and one hundred miles an hour, and the system 
has proved so satisfactory that it is about to be 
adopted by the City of Berlin. The Russian 
inventor says that, on account of the use of less 
iron in the constriction of his system, it can be 
built at a smaller cost than either of the ones 
mentioned. He points out that whereas the 
American plan called for an expense of $370,000 
a mile, and the German $175,000, his system will 
cost only $100,000 per mile. 








An Insect 


Geometrician 


By Herman Muckermann 


Not less wonderful in its instinctive habits than 
ants and bees, though of a still more insignificant 
size and appearance, the “ Rhynchites betulze L.” 
is without doubt one of the most interesting 
species of the whole order of Coleoptera. In con- 
structing the cradle for its young this tiny black 
snoutbeetle has for ages been carrying out a prob- 
lem which, at least in its entirety, was not known 
to man before the year 1673, when the great 
mathematical genius, Huygens, published his cele- 
brated Horologium Oscillatorium. 

It may prove of interest to hear some particu- 
lars about this little architect, especially since, to 
our ‘knowledge, its species does not occur among 
American Rhynchites. Therefore, in the follow- 
ing notes, I shall endeavor to give a brief account 
of this beetle and its problem, basing my remarks 
on the investigations and writings of Debay and 
of Wasmann, and upon observations which I my- 
self made some years ago in Holland. 

In early spring, as soon as the Rh. betule7 has 
emerged from the ground, it climbs up a birch 
tree, where, after mating, the female at once 
proceeds to construct from the pliant young birch 
leaves a little house for her offspring. Carefully 
examining the edge of a leaf, the beetle suddenly 
stops and begins to cut the outlines of what is to 
be the cradle for its little ones. It starts at the 
upper margin of one side of the leaf. Directing 
its head toward the upper part of the central rib, 
it cuts with its admirably adapted mandibles an 
S-shaped curve, whose terminal touches the leaf’s 
central rib. Then, after having made a slight 
incision into the main nerve of the leaf, in order 
to impair the flow of the sap, it cuts, across the 
other half of the leaf, a corresponding but more 
horizontal curve which terminates a little higher 
on the central rib. Then, after repassing the 
line of the entire cut to trim the edges and to cut 
through some nerves still connected, it once more 
stations itself at the starting point of the whole 
operation. With the claws of its legs, whose 
femurs are powerful levers, it next grasps the 
edge of the leaf, and walking now downward, 
now to the middle, it rolls up in less than two 
minutes the one-half of the leaf into a sort of fun- 
nel, opening downward. After a short repast, 
which very prudently is taken from parts close to 
the main ribs, our little worker hastens to roll up 


* Scientific American. 
tFrom betula, birch tree. 


the other side of the leaf around the funnel just 
formed, in which operation it uses its legs in a 
manner just the reverse of the former. 

Now, after thirty minutes’ work, the main 
preparations have been completed for depositing 
the eggs. The beetle crawls into the funnel’s in- 
terior, cuts out three or four little pockets and 
introduces an egg into each. After this has been 
done, nothing remains but to close the precious 
chamber as firmly as possible. To accomplish 
this it walks first to the upper end of the funnel 
and pierces the different layers of the leaf in such 
a way as to make them adhere to each other. 
Then it returns to the lower end of the leaf, and 
grasping its apex, forms a second funnel, with its 
opening directed upward and fitting exactly into 
the larger one. 

Now in what does the real problem of the beetle 
consist and what has it to do with the conserva- 
tion of its species? 

















Fig. 1. (After Wasmann 
modified.) 
The curve g w’ u’ S’ q’ o’ m’ k’ h’ represents the mathemati- 
cal involute belonging to the evolute gilnprtvy. 


Fig. 2. (After Wasmann.) 


Unrolling the leaf and spreading it on a plain 
surface (Fig. 1), we shall find that the exterior 
margin of the leaf and the S-curve cut by the 
beetle are in the same relation to each other as 
the two curves of higher mathematics, the involute 
and evolute, that is, v w, t u, r s, p q, 1 m are 
almost perpendicular to the exterior margin w, u, 
Ss, q, m, and are equal to the corresponding curves 
vyg,tyg,ryg,pyg,ly g, respectively. In 
other words, our little mathematician cuts its S- 
curve so that the length of the cut made and the 
distance from the exterior margin always remain 
the same. This problem coincides with the task 


of higher mathematics, from a given involute to 
construct the corresponding evolute, and conse- 
quently involves a most complicated combination 
of differential calculus and geometry. 
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But to what kind of curve does the evolute of 
Rh. betula belong? As Prof. Heis first discov- 
ered, the evolute is in this case nothing else than 
an unfinished circle, which has its terminals in the 
joints, g and y. Besides, according to the same 
authority, the more horizontal curve of the sec- 
ond half of the leaf is to be considered as a very 
appropriate flattening of the first curve, which has 
a more perpendicular position. For, since the 
broader exterior windings, A, B, C, correspond 
to the smaller interior, H, G, F, without being 
shortened (that is, a b and c d are equal tol m 
and i k, respectively), the second S-curve must 
necessarily lie in a more horizontal position. 

This is one part of our little builder’s problem. 
The other consists in the suitableness of the 
chosen curve to the formation of a funnel. Sup- 
posing that the beetle wished to construct from 
the birch leaf the largest and the strongest funnel 
possible, and that, too, in the shortest time and 
with the expenditure of the least amount of its 
limited strength, it could really not choose a more 
suitable curve. 

The funnel may be considered as a surface coni- 
cally evolvable, which, when spread out upon a 
plane, coincides with it in all its points. Now 
such a surface can be rolled up in two ways, so 
that the lines of convolution meet either in one 
point or in a row of points, lying in a straight or 
curved line (Fig. 2). To have them meet in one 
point is, in our case, altogether out of question. 
For, apart from the fact that the central rib would 
most probably tear in the course of the operation, 
it would exceed the strength of our little beetle 
to handle the whole surface, 0 a, at once. There- 
fore the second manner of convolution had to be 
chosen. Yet here again it would not do to have 
the upper margin in a straight line, for in rolling 
up the leaf the upper and lower openings would 
have to become either equal in their respective 
diameters or not. In the first case we would 
have no funnel, but only a useless cylinder ; in the 
second the larger opening would be either above 
or below. If above, the funnel because reversed 
evidently would not serve its purpose; if below, 
the length of the side, o a, would either not cor- 
respond to that of the outer edge, a g, or at least 
the oblique position of the funnel would make it 
impossible to wind the other half of the leaf 
around it. The margin, therefore, must be a 
curved line. But this curved line again would be 
either convex or concave, or partly convex, partly 
concave. Of these possible cases, the first two 
would be impractical ; for the merely convex mar- 
gin has all the disadvantages of a straight one, 
and, besides, would make the poor beetle do 
superfluous work in rolling up a part of the leaf 
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(o bac), that is of no use in the formation of the 
funnel. A funnel with a merely concave margin 
would have too many windings closely packed at 
the top, and thus overtax the strength of the 
builder; and the funnel, which is subsequently to 
serve also as food for the larvz, would have, per- 
haps, dwindled down too much in size. 

Therefore, there only remains the concavo-con- 
vex line of section, in which again either the 
convex or the concave part might be longer. 
And here, as Wasmann justly remarks, “ the tech- 
nical ingenuity of our architect shows itself in its 
brightest light.” For what would be the result 
if the convex part were longer? We need but to 
cut such a funnel from paper and see. First of all, 
it is not pointed enough. Besides, the part, h b, 
is not in the spiral of the point, as it should be, 
but along the vertical axis, and thereby the curve, 
o c b d, will no longer have the required length. 
And the part, c a b d, would most unsuitably pro- 
trude above the funnel’s apex. At any rate, the 
funnel would be lacking in firmness and could not 
be closed so tightly as it should be. 

But if, as is actually the fact, our architect 
chooses to make the concave part of the margin 
longer in the above mentioned proportion to the 
leafs outer margin, then all requirements are 
most admirably met, and not a trace of the dis- 
advantages of the former methods can be discov- 
ered. Without wishing to maintain that no other 
curve might possibly bring about the same result, 
there is certainly none so simple and yet so won- 
derfully appropriate. 

To understand this still more clearly, we may 
finally direct our attention for a moment to the 
purpose which the funnel has. What is the real 
destiny of this artistic house? To insure the 
preservation of the species, Rhynchites betulz, it 
is absolutely necessary that in its larval stage the 
young progeny should be guarded against all 
harmful influences resulting from atmospheric 
chariges. Now it has been experimentally proved 
that every larva, in spite of abundant food, simply 
dries up when taken out of the tightly-rolled and 
well-sealed funnel. Moreover, on account of the 
constitution of its stomach, the larva can feed 
only on dry leaves, supplied by its habitation. 
And for making the birch leaf dry in due time 
the mother beetle wisely provided by not forget- 
ting to make the incision in the leaf’s central rib. 
Finally, because the number of its progeny is so 
exceedingly small, it had to guard them well 
against all insectivorous animals. But who can 
suggest a hiding-place better adapted to its pur- 
poses than a dry, meaningless leaf, rolled up and 
closed with so great care? 

Thus, whether technically or economically con- 
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sidered, the house of Rh. betule, constructed 
under normal conditions, is a real masterpiece and 
in every respect most perfect. Full of admira- 
tion, therefore, we look upon this little genius 
which, having scarcely escaped from its swaddling 
clothes, and without any education or experience 
whatsoever, performs a two-fold mathematical 
and practical problem with the greatest skill and 
facility. Certainly to explain psychologically 
such a phenomenon no automatic machine, as 
Cartesius believed, will suffice. For it is evident 
that Rh. betulz is all the time guided by its senses. 
Neither can there be any question of an int: li- 
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gence (sensu proprio) abiding in the beetle itself. 
For, first, such an intelligence would by far ex- 
ceed that of man, and, secondly, it leaves unex- 
plained the great stupidity which the beetle shows 
when the exterior circumstances are in any way 
disturbed by man or nature. The sole explana- 
tion best adapted to avoid all contradictions and 
to solve sufficiently all parts of this psychological 
problem seems to_us to be given by instinct, as 
defined by Wasmann, “the sum of the specific 
faculties of the sensitive cognition and appetency, 
essentially connected with the nervous systein 
and transmitted by the same.” 





Life in Miniature: Jmsect Traits and Ways 


One Day With a Busy Spider.......... F. W. White......... Pearson's 


Araneina began the construction of her net by 
sticking a tiny bit of gum about eighteen inches 
from the right end of the window sash, which was 
four feet wide and was raised two feet from the 
sill. This she effected by touching the spot with 
one of her spinnerets. Then fastening the end of 
her thread to this gum, and spinning out the line 
as she went-—holding it off with one of her hind 
feet, which are fitted with tiny combs for the pur- 
pose—she proceeded to form within this open 
space a square, three corners of which were fas- 
tened respectively to the sash, frame, and sill of 
the window, while the fourth was held in place 
by guy ropes attached above and below. So 
much of the snare completed, she went over her 
square, rapidly, but with the greatest care, 
strengthening it by adding additional strands as 
she sped along, for this framework was to main- 
tain the weight of the completed structure. ° 

Araneina now ran back to her original starting- 
place and dropped down on her thread to the 
opposite corner of the square and attached the end 
there. Ascending this same line, without making 
any measurements she now fastened an end of the 
thread exactly half-way and carried it to the top, 
holding it off from the other line with the hind- 
most right leg and carrying it out about an inch 
to the right and fastening it to the line at the top, 
thus forming, with the line drawn clear across and 
intersected in the middle, a third spoke of what 
would eventually resemble a wheel within the 
square. With the utmost rapidity she ran down 
her last spoke and carried up another line as be- 
fore, repeating this process again and again until 
she had gone clear around the square. 

This much accomplished, Araneina, without 


stopping a moment to rest or admire her work, 
ran to the center of the web and began to spin 
a spiral line around the spokes of her wheel, the 
turns of the spiral being as far apart as she could 
conveniently reach. She climbed across from 
one ray to the next, holding her thread carefully 
away from that already placed, till she reached 
the right point, where she touched the spokes with 
her spinnerets and fastened the cross thread to 
them, accomplishing all this in much less time 
than it has taken to describe it. 

The spirai having been carried to the outside of 
the web, she began there another and a closer one, 
spun from thread of a different kind, the first 
having been smooth, while the latter was covered 
with a sticky liquid which collected on it in drops 
and caused it to adhere to anything that it 
touched. After going around a few times this 
spiral would have crossed the one that was spun 
first—which was merely a scaffolding to hold the 
structure while the permanent lines were piaced 
—except that, as she came to the old spiral, she 
tore it away, leaving only little rags, almost im- 
perceptible, attached to the spokes. Beginning 
thus at the outside, she was able to cover the en- 
tire net with adhesive threads without stepping on 
them. And now, having tautened up the entire 
structure by running a few guy ropes from the 
outside frame of the web to the sills, sash and 
casement of the window, Araneina came down to 
the center of the net and, hanging head down, 
waited for her breakfast to come along and serve 
itself. 


ames OF CO WBE .oioc vc ccccccvctescgececccssses Washington Star 


Every country boy is acquainted with the nest 
of the common paper wasp. He sees it under 
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the eves and roofs of old farm buildings and 
sometimes hanging from a twig on a shrub or 
small tree. Wherever he finds it, he is apt to 
gave it a wide berth, as experience has taught him 
what fighters the owners are. Ifa boy has never 
disturbed the wasps near their nest he has prob- 
ably felt their sting as he walked through the 
orchard where they were busy getting the sweets 
from the fallen apples. 

When winter comes all of the wasps, except a 
few of the females, die. These fortunate ones 
winter in cracks about barns or under stones, and 
come out in the warm days of spring. Each 
female at once goes to work and builds a small 
nest, lays her eggs and commences feeding the 
young as they are hatched. As the grubs reach 
maturity and change to perfect insects they help 
in the building and feeding. 

The main paper nests are, of course, made by 
the adult wasps, but the white, convex covers are 
formed by the grubs when they have got their 
full growth. The covers are woven much as 
other larve of insects weave their cécoons. The 
work of paper making as performed by these red 
wasps is interesting. They obtain fiber wherever 
a wood surface is exposed to the elements and has 
“weathered.” Poplar planks which have re- 
mained out until the soft part of the wood has 
rotted and allowed the small fibers to hang, mak- 
ing the plank look like velvet, are favorite spots 
from which the raw material for nest building is 
obtained. The wasp cuts enough fiber to make a 
small ball in its jaws. This is taken to the nest 
and carefully chewed into a soft pulp. The pulp 
is run all the way about the edge of the cell, and 
as it begins to dry the wasp pulls it out into a 
thin paper. While the wasps pull and work the 
paper .to give it strength, they are constantly 
measuring the thickness with their antenne. 
These are used much as a pair of calipers, one 
being placed on each side of the thin wall of 
paper. 


The Seventeen-Year Locusts.........++0++00+ St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Tocust” is an erroneous name for this re- 
markable insect. It should be termed the 


“periodical cicada.” It has the longest life 
period of any known insect, and, according to D. 
L. Marlatt, one of the government entomologists, 
who has made a special study of its habits, it is 
undoubtedly the most anomalous and interesting 
of American insects. The vast army, numbering 
countless billions, which is expected to reappear 
this year, has been followed in its ravages from 
the year 1715, since when it has never failed to 
reappear in the last week of May at regular inter- 
vals of seventeen years. Wherever it appeared 
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in 1885, the year of its last outbreak, it is practi- 
cally sure to reappear this year. 

In the year 1885 these myriads of insects 
entered the earth and since then they have not be- 
held the light of day. In June of that year 
Mother Cicada industriously planted her hun- 
dreds of eggs in the green twigs of the trees, while 
Father Cicada sat close by and merrily sang to 
her his ditty of love. A few weeks later the ant- 
like baby cicadas escaped from their shells, fell 
lightly to the ground and quickly burrowed out of 
sight, forming for themselves little subterranean 
chambers or cells adjoining the sappy rootlets of 
the parent tree, in the fresh juices of whose twigs 
the producing eggs had been deposited for nour- 
ishment. 

In this underground cell, at first the size of a 
small grain of bird shot, but gradually growing 
with its occupant, each cicada has remained, with- 
in two feet of the surface, through winter and 
summer, buried from light, air and sun, and pro- 
tected in a manner from cold and frost. It has 
lived thus in absolute solitude, knowing only its 
moist earthen chamber, separated from its broth- 
ers and sisters, rarely changing its position, save 
as some accident to the nourishing rootlet has 
necessitated its seeking another. In this sepul- 
chral darkness and solitude it is still patiently 
waiting to emerge from the ground, grow wings 
and enjoy a few weeks only of the society of its 
fellows, the warmth and brightness of the sun, 
the fragrant summer air. 

Just before coming to the surface this wingless, 
underground cicada has been known in. many 
localities to erect odd little mud chimneys, pro- 
jecting sometimes six or eight inches above the 
surface. These are constructed of soft pellets of 
clay brought from below and pressed firmly into 
place. Why the cicada builds them prior to his 
advent into the upper world no entomologist can 
logically explain. 

If you desire to see one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of nature keep your eyes 
cpen during the evenings. Select a patch of open 
soil, preferably under an old orchard tree, and 
there institute a close watch just as the sun is set- 
ting. As soon as that great orb of day shall have 
hidden its face the brown, wingless insects will 
emerge from their holes with a rush and scramble 
for the nearest tree, bush, weed, pole, stump, or 
fence. In some localities the ground will be 
literally alive and hidden. By 9 P. M. the bulk 
of the army will have risen. A few strag- 
lers will continue until midnight. All fasten 
themselves to some selected point, preferably a 
leaf or twig, and within about an hour after set- 
tling each will be seen, on close scrutiny, to neatly 
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split his parchment-like shell down the back, from 
collar to waistband. Forthwith will be seen 
gradually emerging from this aperture what ap- 
pears to be a creamy white worm with pink eyes 
and heavy black eyebrows. This creature will 
extract himself by arching his back and finally by 
hanging head downward until grasping the near- 
by leaf or branch. At either side of his neck will 
be seen two fin-like adornments so small that they 
might be mistaken for ears. Upon these you 
must concentrate your gaze. They will percep- 
tibly swell and expand, and before you will have 
realized the miracle they will spread out into long, 
transparent, flowing wings with beautiful white 
veins. Thus they will shoot out, like the petals 
of the moon flower, until they extend beyond the 
rapidly transforming insect’s tail. In the moon- 
light such a tree looks for all the world as though 
it were full of beautiful white blossoms in various 
stages of expansion. 

Only twenty minutes will have elapsed between 
the splitting of the brown shell worn so many 
years below the ground and the full expansion of 
the wings. If you will rise early the next morn- 
ing and examine these cicadas before dawn you 
will discover that during the night they have as- 
sumed the dark colors characterizing them in 
their aerial stage. 

This stage will last but five or six weeks—a 
brief Paradise after so long a probation in Hades. 
During this short period both sexes will attend 
actively to the needs of perpetuating their kind; 
will be sluggish, helpless and with an absence of 
fear, doubtless due to their long life of undis- 
turbed isolation. They will rarely fly and seldom 
if ever take food. The male will be shorter lived 
than his mate. For four or five weeks only will 
he sing his song of love and courtship, while she 
for a little longer period will busy herself plowing 
the young branches of trees to deposit her eggs, 
which are to produce the subsequent generation, 
due in 1919. By the middle of July all of the 
winged cicadas will have fallen to the ground 
again, perhaps within a few feet of the holes from 
which they had issued in May. Here they will 
be dismembered and scattered about to carpet the 
ground with their wings and body fragments. 
Meanwhile the next generation will have de- 
scended into the earth to begin its seventeen years 
of subterranean celibacy and seclusion. 





Where Instinct Fails....... J. Carter Beard..... Scientific American 


Take a deep, wide-mouthed jar, say from sev- 
enteen to twenty inches long, with a neck from 
five to seven inches in diameter. In this imprison 
a bee and two or three flies. Place the bottom of 
the jar squarely against a pane in the window, 


drop the curtains about the jar, and unstop its 
mouth. The flies will invariably make the most 
of the opportunity given them to escape; the bee, 
on the contrary, though popularly supposed to be 
the wisest of insects, will buzz inanely about the 
closed end through which the light comes, with- 
out seeking to escape in any other direction. 
Light and liberty with the bee are synonyms, and 
she will perish rather than prove false to her con- 
victions. You can keep her confined with the 
back door of her prison wide open as long as you 
choose; she will not find her way out. Open the 
window, reverse the jar, and she is off rejoicing 
about her business, for she is a business female 
in the strictest sense of the word, a person of 
regular habits, wedded to a life of routine, within 
the bounds of which her abilities are indeed won- 
derful. 

Mr. Fly, on the contrary, an idle fellow, “a man 
about town,” whose irregular habits subject him 
to innumerable perils, has developed a faculty for 
getting out of scrapes which, though perhaps not 
equal to that he possesses for getting into them, 
is superior to anything of the sort his more indus- 
trious compeer can boast of. 

Near the cottage where an experiment similar to 
the one here described was, in pursuance of the 
suggestion of Sir John Lubbock, tried, grew some 
pitcher plants; and toward these, as if to show 
that the instinct of flies also has its limitations, 
the prisoner that first escaped from the jar made 
his way. The pitcher plants are the tippling 
places of fast insects of various sorts, particularly 
flies. Spread about the opening to the vegetable 
saloons is a regular free lunch counter open to all 
comers. Mr. Fly, attracted by the drops of nectar 
upon the curious leaf of the Sarracenia, unsus- 
pectingly follows the trail of treacherous sweet- 
ness to the portals of the vegetable saloon where 
the nectar is abundant. 

He is a thirsty individual; perhaps his free 
lunch makes him more so; and the cool, green 
depths of the pitcher plant contain a store of 
tempting liquid refreshment. He crosses the 
hospitable threshold and enters what is to him a 
spacious and elegant apartment, strolling along, 
stopping here and there to sip a drop of nectar, 
until he is well within the walls of the enfolded 
leaf. Here he encounters a glazed zone; a portion 
of the leaf of such a peculiarly smooth and slippery 
surface, consisting of delicate, overlapping glossy 
hairs, upon which even he, that can walk upside 
down upon a glass skylight, finds it difficult to 
keep his footing. He slips and falls, but, spread- 
ing his wings, flies and attempts to alight on the 
opposite side, a little further down perhaps, to 
avoid the slippery zone, but encounters a surface 
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thickly set with stiff, downward-pointing hairs, 
that affords him no footing; and even if he suc- 
ceeds with the greatest difficulty in alighting, pre- 
vents his progress upward. Taking flight again 
and pounding against the walls, bewildered, tired, 
perhaps stupefied or intoxicated by the food he 
has taken, he inevitably, sooner or later falls into 
the liquid at the bottom of the tubular leaf, a pool 
of death in which are already imprisoned the 
bodies of numerous previous victims, and so in- 
continently becomes a subject “ to point a temper- 
ance lecture or adorn a tale.” 

Nor is this the only way in which the instincts 
of flies mislead them. There are certain fungus 
growths belonging to the Phallus family, which 
give out a fetid odor very attractive to flies, which 
lay their eggs upon them, as they would upon 
decaying animal substances, with the result that 
the larve when hatched perish for lack of food; 
this is also the case with the odors of several other 
plants. A smell of cooking cabbage, for instance, 
has an attractive effect upon bluebottle flies, 
which if not shut out gather in swarms about the 
place where that delectable vegetable is being 
prepared for the table. 

Some very interesting and amusing experi- 
ments have been made in endeavoring to deter- 
mine the nature of the instinctive faculty that 
impels the mason bees to build their curious struc- 
tures. Mason bees fashion nests of very solid 
masonry. Chalicodoma muraria is solitary in her 
habits; she constructs her habitation alone and 
unaided, usually selecting a boulder of consider- 
able size as a solid basis upon which to build an 
adobe edifice of a suitable sort of earth moistened 
with her own saliva. When this is about an inch 
high she proceeds to fill it about half full of honey 
and of pollen; lays an egg on it, and closes it over 
with a roof of cement. After eight or nine of 
these cells have been completed she adds an addi- 
tional protection, a thick layer of mortar placed 
over the entire construction. 

A cell in an early stage of construction was 
taken away, and in place of it was substituted one 
already built and stored with honey and pollen. 
One would, in such a case, naturally suppose that 
the mason bee, glad to be saved so much labor, 
would simply supply the nesessary egg and seal 
up the cell. But no, indeed! the regular, ancient 
and established custom in the Chalicodoma order 
of procedure is far too important to be disturbed 
by a little thing like this; the bee calmly goes on 
building until the cell is built up as much as a 
third more than the proper height; then, although 
a sufficiency of provision for the larve had been 
already supplied, she wastes labor in adding there- 
unto a second and a supererogative store of food. 
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A cell was chosen which was almost completed, 
and while the bee was away a hole was pierced in 
the cell below where the bee was working, allow- 
ing the honey in the cell to gradually escape. 
Entirely ignoring an incident so contrary to pre- 
cedent and established usage, the bee on her 
return calmly worked away as if nothing had hap- 
pened, adding mortar to the edges of the cell, and 
honey, which immediately ran out, leaving the 
nest empty. This experiment was repeated many 
times with differences of details, but none in the 
results. As it might possibly be conjectured 
that the bee had failed to notice the injury a cell 
was selected which had but a very little honey in 
it. A large hole was made in this, which the bee 
returning with the honey certainly noticed, for she 
went down to the bottom of her cell, and not 
only examined the aperture carefully, but felt its 
edges with her antennz and pushed them through 
it. Did she then, as might naturally be supposed, 
stop it up? Not at all. To do so would be to 
prove false to all the traditions of her race—be a 
departure from the immemorial usages of the 
Chalicodomians, and introduce a new and a dis- 
turbing element into the order of mason bees. 

However this is, the poor devoted creature 
went on emptying into this vessel load after load 
of honey, which, as a matter of course, escaped at 
the bottom as fast as she emptied it at the top. 
All of one long, hot summer afternoon did she 
labor at this bootless task, and began next morn- 
ing. At last, when, regardless of the result, she 
had performed her prescribed duty in the pre- 
scribed manner, made the customary amount of 
journeys and supplied the usual amount of honey, 
she laid her egg and closed up the empty cell. 

A detail of her work shows its absolutely auto- 
matic character. When the bee brings provisions 
to add to the stock it has already collected she 
carries both honey and pollen; in order to deliver 
these she begins by going head first into the cell 
and disgorging the honey; then, coming out, she 
turns around and backs into the cell, and brushes 
and scrapes off with her hind legs the pollen, 
quantities of which adhere to the hairs that grow 
upon the under surface of the body. If, after the 
honey has been discharged, the bee is interrupted 
in her work, induced to get upon a straw and then 
removed a short distance, she returns as soon as 
she can to complete her task; but instead of going 
on with the performance at the point where the 
interruption occurred, she begins the series all 
over again, entering the cell (at least partially) 
head first, although she now has no honey to de- 
liver ; and having spent the time and gone through 
all the motions required by this ceremony, she 
comes out, turns around and adds the pollen, 
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The Lard of Nod.........++5 D. BRA ccicsessves Boston Transcript 


The ‘‘ Land of Nod” has acres broad 
And stretches far away; 

A realm of peace, where sorrows cease, 
And all our pains, they say; 


Yet none can tell, try ne’er so well 
_ And do the best he may, 
Nor understand how great that land 
He visits every day. 


For ever since its mighty prince 
Let mortals walk therein, 

By darkness veiled, their eyes have failed 
And sightless they have been. 


So all returned, not having learned 
A solitary fact; 

Yet glowed their eyes, to their surprise 
With brightness they had lacked. 


BB 6c cscecesoos Richard Le Gallienne.........++5. Harper's 


The souls of little girls who die ° 
God sets up shining in the sky, 

But what becomes of little boys? 
Ask of nurse, and she replies 

That little boys are born without— 
Just born to scuffle and to shout, 

To play rough games, hit hard, and die. 
I’m glad I’m not a little boy. 

I think I’d like to be a star, 

If God would set me not too far 
Away from Daddy—so that I 

Might send him kisses from the sky, 
And shine upon his bed at night 
With such a lovely little light; 

And if he felt too lonely there, 

I’d unwind all my golden hair, 

And make a little shining stair, 

For him to climb and sit by me— 
Oh, Dad, how lovely that would be! 
And perhaps, if I asked God for you, 
He’d change you to a star, dear, too. 


Somebody’s Garden...... Margaret Steele Anderson,.... Kindergarten 


The rose is made of little frills, 
The lily is a cup: 

And goblets are the daffodils 
From which the fairies sup. 


The daisv is a daring sun, 
So small and round and sweet; . 
The sunflower is a bigger one, 
Though never half so neat. 


It sounds mysterious, and yet 
You really can’t deny, 

The lovely little violet 
Was once a piece of sky. 


The orchids, that I may not touch, 
Are curious, like shells; 

The hyacinths remind me much 
Of lots of little bells. 


In fact, through all our garden plot, 
In summer time or spring, 

There’s hardly any flower that’s not 
Just like some other thing! 
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Billy and His Drum.......... James Whitcomb Riley.......... Century 


Ho! it’s come, kids, come! 

With a bim! bam! bum! 

Here’s little Billy bangin’ on his 
big bass drum! 

He’s a-marchin’ round the room, 

With his feather-duster plume 

A-noddin’ an’ a-bobbin’ with his 
bim! bom! boom! 


Looky, little Jane an’ Jim! 
Will you only look at him, 
A-humpin’ an’ a-thumpin’ with his 
bam! bom! bim! 
Has the Day o’ Judgment come, 
Er the New Mi-len-nee-um? 
Er is it only Billy with his 
bim! bam! bum! 


I’m a-comin’; yes, I am— 

Jim an’ Sis, an’ Jane an’ Sam! 

We'll all march off with Billy an’ his 
bom! bim! bam! 

Come hurrawin’ as you come, 

Er they’ll think you’re deef-an’-dumb 

Ef you don’t hear little Billy an’ his 
big bass drum! 


CR I okie ck tccusas stave cesssdvinsarsscaens Lermontaff 

—_ my child, my little darling, sleep, I sing to 
thee; 

Silently the soft white moonbeams fall on thee and 
me. 


T will tell thee fairy stories in my lullaby; 
Sleep, my child, my pretty darling, sleep, I sing to 


thee. 

Lo, I see the day approaching when the warriors 
meet; 

7 thou wilt grasp thy rifle, mount thy charger 
eet. 


I will broider in his saddle colors fair to see. 
Sleep, my child, my little darling, sleep, I sing to 
thee. 


Then my Cossack boy, my hero, brave and proud 
and gay, 

Waves one farewell to his mother and rides far 
away. 


Oh, what sorrow, pain and anguish then my soul 
shall fill, 

As I — by day and night that God will keep thee 
still! 


baa - take a saint’s pure image to the battle- 

eld, 

Look upon it when thou prayest. May it be thy 
shield. 


And when battles fierce are raging, give one 
thought to me. 

—_— my darling, calmly, sweetly sleep, I sing to 
thee. 


*Translated from the Russian. 
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Ivory carving in Delhi is almost exclusively a 
hereditary occupation, the system of training be- 
ing long and arduous, tending to limit the acqui- 
sition of the art to families. Thus, the family of 


Faqir Chand has carried on this work for four. 


generations. The training of the would-be artist 
begins usually when the boy is about 10 or 12. 
For about four years he is taught freehand draw- 
ing by the head carver, his apparatus consisting of 
a slate and pencil or chalk; his sketches are chiefly 
the figures of animals, camels, and dogs, and floral 
designs, advancing in difficulty as the pupil at- 
tains skill. From freehand drawing he passes 
into model drawing, using as models figures 
executed by the workmen in the shop. When pro- 
ficiency has been attained in this first step he pro- 
ceeds to learn how to smoothe ivory, and render 
it fit for the next process at the hands of the 
more experienced workers. He is kept at this for 
one or two years and a half, at expiration of 
which time he is initiated into the art of sketch- 
ing on the smooth surface he has been taught how 
to prepare—with lead pencil reproducing on the 
ivory tablet some design which he has been in- 
structed to draw on the slate. He next proceeds 
to delineate the lines on which a full design wiil 
be carried out, and this work employs the lad for 
another year or year and a half. 

When he has succeeded in adapting himself to 
his new material he is provided with a piece of 
inferior ivory and instructed in the art of filling 
his figures on the surface. He then gradually 
passes on from surface to block figures, and when 
he has acquired proficiency in the latter he enters 
on the most difficult art of all—perforation—be- 
ginning with coarse work and progressing to the 
finest qualities, until at length he is able to turn 
out a beautiful figure, richly adorned with tracery 
and perforated trappings. A good deal depends 
on individual aptitude, but even with the advan- 
tages of hereditary instinct, application and nat- 
ural gifts, a period of from twenty to twenty-five 
years of careful training is required before a 
workman can be trusted and is considered pro- 
ficient in all the branches of the art. 

The master craftsman employs his carvers at 
fixed wages, varying according to the capabilities 
of the man, supplies him with material, sets his 
task, he himself taking the risk of sale, destruc- 
tion of material, and the iong period of waiting 
before a return is made for the outlay. The ap- 
prentice is paid nothing till he is sufficiently 
skilled to turn out a salable article, and this he is 
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able to do generally after having served from five 
to seven years, but the first pay earned scarcely 
exceeds one rouble a month. 





Soundless Music .... . .... C. L. @. ...........8pectator (London) 

Disparity in individual musical attainment and 
endowment is not confined to execution and 
appreciation. There is another department, to 
which for convenience sake we may give the 
name of soundless music, in which the inequality 
is no less marked, though it is less often brought 
openly into evidence. Speaking roughly and 
unscientifically, the faculty involved is that of 
hearing music in one’s head. Most people have 
some sort of “ear” for melody—a faculty quite 
apart from acuteness of hearing. One of the most 
entirely unmusical men the writer ever knew was 
an officer who, though he could not sing the sim- 
plest tune, could when he was lying ill in a great 
barracks distinguish men of the different branches 
of the service by their footfall. We may there- 
fore put at the bottom of the scale those persons 
in whom the musical ear is practically non-exist- 
ent, and who are quite incapable of hearing a tune 
in their brain, or, to put it in another way, of 
being haunted by an air without humming, 
whistling, or singing it aloud. Next above them 
we would place those of whom it may be said, in 
the words which Sir Walter Scott was so fond of 
applying to himself, that. while they have a rea- 
sonably good ear for a jig, solos and sonatos give 
them the spleen. Such persons, we take it, do 
possess this supplementary sense of hearing, and 
are capable of realizing tunes without rendering 
them’ audible. With the ordinary uncultivated 
amateur the exercise of this faculty depends a 
great deal on the nearness in point of time to any 
performance at which the melody in question has 
been heard, or the number of times it has been 
dinned into one’s head. Persons who frequent 
musical festivals will know what it is to come 
away at the end of the week with one’s head 
positively buzzing with themes of symphonies, 
overtures, Wagnerian excerpts and the like. Pro- 
ceeding upward in our scale of musical intelli- 
gences, the next noteworthy capacity amongst 
those who possess the mental ear is that of being 
able to hear not only melodies but harmonies, not 
only voices but instruments. Beethoven, it may 
be remarked parenthetically, is said never to have 
heard one of his melodies in the tones of the 
human voice, but always in those of some particu- 
lar instrument. We have now reached a point, 
however, where a broad line of demarcation 
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separates the ordinary musical individual from the 
cultivated musician and the composer. The ability 
to hear mentally, or recall, without translating them 
into sound, harmonies as opposed to melodies, 
varies enormously in extent and intensity. In the 
case of the average musically constituted individ- 
ual the melody is easily the predominant partner ; 
the bass is mentally audible, but the inner parts 
are blurred, so to speak, unless the impression is 
very recent and fresh. In the case of the trained 
or highly organized musician it is another matter 
altogether. The brain picture is precise in all its 
parts, and it is heard in a definite key, which can 
be instantaneously translated into sound or 
recorded on paper without any such intermedi- 
ate process as that of verification or modification 
on the keyboard of the piano. This faculty con- 
stitutes an important and indispensable part in the 
necessary equipment of the composer, since those 
who rely exclusively on the piano are unworthy 
of the name. But it is no guarantee that the com- 
position will have merit, for otherwise Richter 
and von Bulow would be among the great crea- 
tors, and not the great interpreters. There are 
a variety of other desiderata—mastery of form, 
familiarity with the range and limitations of 
voices and instruments, to say nothing of the 
creative impulse. Almost any one can compose 
after a fashion—and every one nowadays can 
orchestrate, but to give us a liquid novi—that is 
reserved for a very few. Still, as we have said, 
this mental hearing—a faculty which can be cul- 
tivated, but, like the sense of absolute pitch, is 
largely inborn—is indispensable to the composer, 
and it is intimately associated with what to the 
layman must always seem one of the most miracu- 
leus exhibitions of human genius—the concep- 
tion, completion, and recording in a permanent 
form of the most elaborate and complicated works 
before a single note has been audibly sounded. 
This is no doubt to put the case in an extreme 
form, for we know that Beethoven used, when in 
the heat of his inspiration, to roar and make all 
manner of strange sounds. But the statement is 
in its essentials perfectly true, and for corrobora- 
tion one has only to point to the classical case of 
the Meistersinger, and the testimony of Dr. Rich- 
ter. For, as is well known, Dr. Richter, when a 
young man, was employed by Wagner, then living 
at his villa near Lucerne, to make the first copy 
of the full score of that immortal. work. Dr. 
Richter has left it on record that during all the 
months he lived under the same roof with Wag- 
ner he never once heard him touch the piano. 

In this context one cannot omit to mention 
what always on the face of them seem two of the 
greatest tragedies in the annals of music—the 
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deafness of Beethoven, and the fact that Schu- 
bert did not live to witness the performance of 
his greatest works, symphonic and otherwise. It 
may be, perhaps, that, in a sense in which Keats 
hardly intended it, “melodies unheard” are 
“sweeter far;” that no performance, however 
admirable, reached the celestial beauty of the 
sounds heard only in the brain of the creator; 
but few composers will maintain that the audible 
realization of their works does not add new and 
unexpected luster to the melodies and harmonies 
that took shape in their brain: Per contra, Boito 
is credited with the assertion that he preferred to 
read the masterpieces of Bach in score rather 
than hear them performed, on the ground that 
they are even finer and more impressive on paper 
than when translated into sound. 

It has already been pointed out that in the 
musical millennium, the claims of which have been 
grossly neglected by our scientific Zadkiels, every 
one will be able to read a full score with the same 
ease with which every one now reads a new novel, 
with the natural corollary that all performances 
will be unnecessary, and all music become sound- 
less. Logically, no doubt, the inference is legiti- 
mate enough, and in the interests of a highly 
strung humanity much might be urged in favor of 
a state of affairs which would so materially abate 
the dominion din. But the analogy afforded by 
the attitude of the gifted few who-already possess 
this faculty is certainly very far from supporting 
the forecast of a world denuded of singers and 
players, instruments and concert halls. For it is 
precisely those who can dispense with materia- 
lized music who are most energetic in promoting 
its performance. In a world of soundless music 
the composer would be deprived of the knowledge 
of the effect produced by his work upon others; 
he would never be able to win an encore or even 
applause, and would be practically dependent on 
written criticism as an index of his success. Un- 
less human nature changes very radically, these 
considerations are sufficient indefinitely to post- 
pone the advent of the silent musical millennium. 





PI vnc saw. nndacecerdonnmeaneneeceosaenee New York Tribune 

Inigo Jones is one of the most interesting fig- 
ures in the history of English architecture. He 
was strongly influenced by classical- Italian 
models, but he was a man of genuine gifts, if not 
of absolute genius; and so his designs possess a 
great vitality. 

The stateliness and purity of his best designs 
are the more interesting when we consider the 
strange tasks with which he was often occupied. 
He collaborated with Ben Jonson in the prepara- 
tion of the stage masques which were so much in 
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favor at the English court in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and this means that he was practised in the 
creation of effects far more flamboyant than clas- 
sical, for all that they were not without elements 
suggestive of the classics. Jonson himself has 
recorded his colleague’s share in the Masque of 
Queens, for example, which was presented at 
Whitehall, thus describing the “ House of Fame,” 
the structure and ornament of which was entirely 
Master Jones’ invention and design: 

“ First, for the lower columns, he chose the 
statues of the most excellent poets, as Homer, 
Virgin, Lucan, etc., as being the substantial sup- 
porters of Fame. For the upper, Achilles, Aéneas, 
Cesar, and those great heroes whom these poets 
had celebrated. All which stood as in massy gold. 
Between the pillars underneath were figured land 
battles, sea fights, triumphs, loves, sacrifices, and 
all magnificent subjects of honor, in brass, and 
heightened with silver, in which he professed to 
follow that noble description made by Chaucer of 
the place. Above were sited the masquers, above 
whose heads he devised two eminent figures of 
Honor and Virtue for the arch. The friezes both 
below and above were filled with several colored 
lights, like Emeralds, rubies, sapphires, car- 
buncles, etc., the reflex of which, with our lights 
placed in the concave, upon the masquers’ habits, 
was fully of glory.” 

One would hardly expect from the designer of 
this amazing scheme the simplicity and nobility 
of the Banqueting House in Whitehall. But if 
Jones could improvise a decorative fabric for the 
stage, he could also work out with Vitruvian 
scholarship and Pailadian-elegance a homogen- 
eous monumental edifice. He had a remarkable 
sense of proportion, which showed itself in the 
arrangement of masses and in the distribution of 
ornament; he had, too, a most refined taste, so 
that ornament with him was just what the word 
implies and nothing more, never a feature elabo- 
rated for its own sake. Here is where we are 
thankful for the careful drawings in his book. 
The plates in this book bring out vividly the salient 
virtue of Jones’ work, placing in the foreground 
his ideas of balance and of refinement carried 
almost to the point of austerity. Sometimes he 
was a little heavy, as in the fagade of Castle 
Ashby and in some of his entrances ; sometimes in 
interior designs, as in the big fireplace and the 
doorway in Wilton House, both figured here, he 
lacked grace. But his most characteristic work 
is singularly well ordered, conveying an impres- 
sion of delicate distinction at the same time that 
it has a certain grandeur, as in the ‘Banqueting 
House aforesaid, or in the staircase of Ashburn- 
ham House. 
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The Drama and Public Taste ..........seeeee0 New York Evening Post 


The reason why more good plays, in either 
prose or poetry, are not written is because there 
is no demand for them in the theatrical market, 
which is controlled almost absolutely by the vari- 
ous commercial syndicates that are extending 
their influence on both sides of the Atlantic. All 
talk of public responsibility in this matter is non- 
sense. 

Playgoers have no voice in the selection of 
the plays which they are expected to patronize. 
They must take what they can get, and they are 
always quick to recognize what is best of its kind. 
The average manager, trained only in speculative 
methods, follows successful] leads, and. having 
made money in one line of goods, generally of the 
cheap, showy, and coarse variety, sticks to it in- 
definitely, and so falls into a rut. A really fine 
play he would not know if he saw it, and in any 
case he would be at a loss what to do with it, 
being without the experience requisite to its pro- 
duction, or actors capable of playing it. 

Here we get to the root of the difficulty. 
Owing to the abominable star system, which 
creates a fictitious reputation for actors of ex- 
tremely moderate ability, there is not now in 
existence anywhere an English speaking company 
really capable of good all-round work, with the 
possible exception of that of Mr. F. R. Benson— 
and that has been depleted by the recent drafts 
made upon it. But, fortunately, Mr. Benson, 
though not a great actor, can instruct. He alone, 
in these later days, has been able to present mas- 
terpieces on their merits without expending large 
sums for gorgeous stage trappings to distract at- 
tention from the feebleness of the players. Mr. 
Tree and Mr. Alexander—without reference to 
their ambitions or ability—are stars first and 
managers afterward. The personal element with 
them has always been paramount. Both Mr. 
Tree and Mr. Alexander evidently had grave mis- 
givings as to the drawing powers of the poetic 
drama, for they sought to make it more attractive 
by enriching it with all known splendors of the- 
atrical decoration, and it is noteworthy that, ex- 
cept in one or two instances, the beauty of the 
scenery and costumes occupies far more space in 
the contemporary press notices of the better sort 
than the conventional remarks about the acting. 
One would think that the tableaux of Ixion, Sisy- 
phus, and Prometheus in the theatrical Hades 
were among the most important features of the 
representation. 

Under such conditions, the restoration of the 
higher drama—except as spectacle, which is too 
costly in any but special cases—is almost hopeless. 
Before such a consummation can be brought 
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about stock companies of competent actors must 
be formed upon the old, sound, and well-tried 
principles, and managers must be filled with in- 
telligence and inspired with worthy ambition. 
Mr. Tree and Mr. Alexander are entitled to praise 
for their courage, and to congratulations upon 
their success, but there is no evidence that their 
example will be followed, or that they themselves 
meditate any permanent change of policy. 
Beyond question the present degradation of the 
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stage is due in no small measure to that part of 
the press which persistently misrepresents the 
true quality of the plays which it reports, lauding 
what is silly, ignoring what is serious, and adver- 
tising what is unclean; but the prime cause of it is 
the vicious and foolish system which has de- 
stroyed the only practical schools of acting, and 
made it possible for monopolizing speculators to 
enrich themselves by the exploitation of favored 
mediocrity. 





Coffee 


and ‘Tea 


Drunkenness. 


By I. D. Crothers, M.D. 


Some very curious instances of coffee intoxica- 
tion have been reported. One, of a prominent 
general in a noted battle in the Civil War: after 
drinking several cups of coffee he appeared on 
the front of the line, exposing himself with great 
recklessness, shouting and waving his hat as if in 
a delirium, giving orders and swearing in the 
most extraordinary manner. He was supposed 
to be intoxicated. Afterward it was found that 
he had used nothing but coffee. 

On another occasion a prominent political ora- 
tor astonished his audience by a wild harangue 
of exclamatory sentences, ending in threats and 
predictions. Later it was found that he had 
drunk freely of coffee for twenty-four hours or 
more, and was suffering from a veritable coffee 
delirium. 

There can be no question that both tea and 
coffee habitués are impaired in mind and body, 
and their acts and conduct may in certain cases 
be open to serious question. 

A recent writer, Dr. Leszynsky, has called _at- 
tention to acute and chronic caffeinism. On the 
general subject he writes as follows: 

“T have seen victims of the coffee habit among 
commercial travelers, brokers, merchants, actors, 
writers, and men connected with the news depart- 
ments of the daily papers. In fact, they are strik- 
ingly frequent among those who are working 
under high pressure, and whose occupation re- 
quires a great deal of talking or mental activity. 
In order to produce the desired stimulation, they 
find it necessary continually to increase the dos- 
age, just like those who have the ‘ alcohol habit’ 


*From Morphinism and Narcomaniacs from 
Other Drugs. By T. D. Crothers, M.D. W. B. 


Saunders & Co., Philadelphia. 


or the ‘opium habit.’ Their general health be- 
comes impaired, and the functional activity of 
every. organ may be affected. They usually com- 
plain of the following symptoms, which are more 
or less pronounced, and in varying combination: 
general headache and ‘ nervousness’; apprehen- 
sion in regard to some unknown impending 
trouble; mental depression and irritability ; insom- 
nia or restless sleep ; ‘ bad dreams” ; sudden ‘ start- 
ing’ in sleep and awaking in profuse perspiration ; 
occasional or frequent vertigo; general tremu- 
lousness and diminished muscular power ; precor- 
dial oppression; cardiac palpitation; loss of ap- 
petite; frequent eructation of gas, and constipa- 
tion. The symptom-complex most commonly 
noted is: general nervousness; tremor; vertigo; 
restless sleep; cardiac palpitation; eructation of 
gas and constipation.” 

Several Continental observers have described 
coffee poisoning occurring among poor people, 
and probably arising from strong infusions of 
coffee used in great excess with food. The symp- 
toms are intense nausea, vomiting, acid eructa- 
tions, with cramps of the muscles of the legs, in- 
somnia, and emaciation. 

These symptoms have been referred to alcohol, 
and seem to be identical with poisoning from this 
source. The removal of coffee is followed by 
their disappearance, showing that this was the 
particular cause. Where alcohol is not used 
these symptoms indicate caffeinism, and are pre- 
ceded by trembling of the legs and arms, twitch- 
ing of the lips and muscles of the face, dilated 
nostrils, and increased heart’s action. Many peo- 
ple believe that coffee contains some food ele- 
ments, and hence its substitution where food is 
scarce and of imperfect quality. In such cases 
a distaste for solid food appears very early, and 
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the patient confines his diet to bread and other 
cereals soaked in coffee. 

The virtues of coffee are found by experiment 
to be entirely subjective, and to depend for their 
exhilarant action upon the mental processes. 
The popular idea that it takes the place of food 
and increases the power for work without corre- 
sponding tissue change is found to be erroneous. 
Large experience shows that the use of coffee 
should be inquired into in all cases of nervous dis- 
ease, and that its influence should be studied as 
carefully as that of alcohol or opium. 

TEA INEBRIETY 

Tea inebriety js one of those peculiar addictions 
that come occasionally under medical notice. The 
fact is well recognized in all medical circles that a 
considerable number of persons seriously injure 
themselves by the excessive use of tea. The 
usual symptoms are gastric derangements, neu- 
ralgias, with muscular twitchings and tremblings, 
and great irritability with hyperexcitability. 

In some instances delusions of fear, particularly 
of injury and of some chronic disease and sudden 
death, are common. There are often hallucina- 
tions of voices and threatening sounds at night. 
Painful insomnia, nightmare, and bad dreams are 
the most common symptoms. Many of the vic- 
tims are single women, past middle life; others 
are neurotic men, suffering from neurasthenia 
and various forms of nerve exhaustion. 

In many of these cases the physician is called 
to treat sudden attacks of delirium and delusions 
of some extraordinary character, such as the ap- 
pearance of tumors and disease, or infection or 
contagious poisons, all based upon subjective 
symptoms. These conditions last several days 
with varying intensity. If tea is suspected as the 
cause, and removed, these states rapidly pass 
away. 
treatment. 

The action of thein affecting the cerebral cen- 
ters varies widely, although its first effect is prim- 
arily on the nervous system, and secondarily on 
the organism. The tannic acid in the tea acts as 
an astringent, disturbing digestion and breaking 
up the normal physiologic changes. It. is prob- 
able that the essential oils, besides disturbing the 
digestion, have a special action on the brain- 
centers, producing excitement of the circulation, 
rapid pulse, and later muscular tremor. It is said 
by some authorities that the injury from tea 
drinking is due indirectly to the metamorphosis 
of the nutrient elements as toxie agents and their 
retention and action as poisonous products. 

The late Dr. Wood, in some experiments, 
showed that tannin rendered certain digestive 
fluids inert, and that through chemical changes 
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these formed by-products that were poisonous. 
Persons using large quantities of tea show a de- 
crease in the amount of carbon dioxid expired. 
The sensory faculties are diminished and the 
power of control is lessened. The vital forces 
seemingly are diverted and changed, although the 
feeling of greater strength is present. Dr. Wood 
gave a table of the action of thein and caffein 
which gives some idea of their influence on the 


organism. 


THEIN 
Affects sensory system. 
Produces neuralgia. 
Causes spasms. 
Causes convulsions. 


Impairs or abolishes 
nasal reflex. 
Diminishes tempera- 
ture. 

Is astringent. 

Dilates capillaries of 


splanchnic arcade. 
Mildly diuretic. 

Causes irregular and 
feeble cardiac action. 
Causes sinking sensa- 
tion in epigastrium. 
Causes sick headache. 
Opposes active  nutri- 

tion. 


CAFFEIN 
Affects motor system. 
Does not. 

Does so late, if at all. 
Does so late, if at all. 
Does so late, if at-all. 


Increases temperature. 


Is relaxing. 
Contracts the same. 


Is powerfully so. 
Causes strong and regu- 
lar cardiac action. 

Relieves the same. 


Relieves the same. 
Increases nutrition and 
tone of the system. 


If not, they continue, but are amenable to 


This table, giving a comparative summary of 
the effects of tea, makes it clear that its addiction 
is a very serious matter. Many obscure neurotic 
cases will be found to proceed from the poison 
of tea. 

The treatment of cases of this kind is very 
largely by active hygienic measures, supplemented 
with mineral tonics and bitter barks, and also acid 
drinks. Much attention should be paid to the ac- 
tion of the bowels and skin, which in all cases are 
seriously disturbed. 

In some parts of Europe tea cigarettes have 
been made, and used for their effects, the action 
being the same substantially as that from the in- 
fusion. Cigarettes are made in this country, and 
used in some circles, but are not popular. 

Drug takers sometimes turn to tea either in the 
form of a cigarette or an infusion. While the 
effects are pleasing, they are so transient as to be 
unsatisfactory. Tea has been used as a substitute 
in the withdrawal of opium, and in alcoholic 
cases, but in most instances it produces more gen- 
eral nerve disturbances than it allays. 

The continuous and excessive use of tea may be 
considered not only an active cause of serious 
neurosis, but also a prominent symptom of psy- 
chosis which may merge into many and complex 
disorders. To some tea is a dangerous stimulant, 
and leads rapidly to other disorders, which are 
not recognized as coming from this source. 
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Drink Statistics ...... .J. Hold Schooling......... Fortnightly Review 


The consumption of alcoholic drink in Eng- 
land, the United States, France, and Germany 
per ten of population was in the year 1900 as 
follows: 


Drink Consumption per 10 of Population. 
Beer, spirits and 


wine, Beer. Spirits. Wine. 

Country Gals. Gals. Gals. Gals. 
PURE noc cccesscce SO 62 20 254 
United Kingdom... 332 317 II 4 
et 309 257 19 15 
United. States...... 147 133 II 3 


Some years ago the late P. G. Hamerton in 
his book, “ French and English,” mentioned the 
increase of drinking in France, and we see that 
French drink consumption per head is now 
greater than British consumption. The French 
drink more spirits, more wine, and have a larger 
total consumption per head than any of these 
three other nations. 

The most striking fact in the above statement 
is the low drink consumption per head in the 
United States. The American total per head is 
less than one-half of the total consumption per 
head in any of the three other countries. The 
superior sobriety of the American workman as 
compared with the Englishman has often been 
noticed, and observation in social grades higher 
than that of the artisan tends to show that Ameri- 
can superiority in this respect is a general super- 
iority not confined to workmen only. The de- 
veloped alertness, and prompt energy of the 
American may, it is quite likely, be due in some 
part to this relative abstinence from alcoholic 
drink. 

Looking back over the fifteen years 1886-1900, 
for the purpose of observing the increase or the 
decrease in drink consumption per head of popu- 
lation the following results have been obtained: 

Av. yearly drink consumption per 


head of population during 
1886-1890. 1891-1895 1896-1900, 


Country Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
PPOMES nor ersseeseees 26.5 31.5 32.3 
United Kingdom...... 209.4 a1 33.1 
Germany ............ 24.4 26.6 29.9 
United States......... 11.8 14.3 14.2 

The drink 
consumption The drink 
per head consumption 
during per head 
. 1886-1 during 
being taken 1896-1900 
at 100 was, 

Country . per cent. per cent. 
PODIG osc crerccccavresesces 100 122 
United Kingdom............ 100 113 
NN es sieois oiyros5ie pice, niacin 100 123 
tS oo re 100 120 





In each country the drink-consumption per 
head of population has increased since 1886-1890, 
and, with the exception of the United States, 
there has been an increase during the five-yearly 
period observed. 

Comparing the period 1896-1900 with the period 
of 1886-1900, we see that the percentage of in- 
crease per head of population in drink consump- 
tion was smaller in the United Kingdom than in 
any of the three other countries. Germany and 
France have had the largest relative increase per 
head of population. 

In the United States the increase of 20 per cent. 
in the drink consumption per head of population 
is due to an increase in beer drinking—the con- 
sumption per head of wine and of spirits has 
declined. 

In the United Kingdom, France, and Germany 
the increase in drink consumption per head of 
population is due to the increased consumption of 
each kind of drink, but mainly to an increased 
consumption of beer per head in Germany and in 
the United Kingdom, and to an increased wine 
consumption in France. 

As the results just shown are based upon the 
records of three five-yearly periods, they are of 
more importance than results based upon the facts 
of three isolated years, and they show that a 
material increase in drink consumption per head 
of population has occurred in all the four coun- 
tries during the last fifteen years. 

This matter of drink is sometimes dealt with by 
eliminating from the population all children and 
all total abstainers—the latter being estimated 
more or less vaguely. And it has been stated that 
this method is more correct than the method 
which deals with the population as one whole. 
May I point out that the “method of elimina- 
tion” shows only the consumption of drink by 
drink consumers, and that this is a different thing 
from the consumption per head of population— 
not a more correct or incorrect statement of the 
same thing? Moreover, in comparing one coun- 
try with another, or the same country with itself 
at different periods, it is desirable to let all the 
factors of drink and of non-drink come into the 
account. Certain factors should not be elimi- 


nated when we are examining the drink consump- 
tion per head of population, which is probably a 
more useful examination than the ascertainment 
of drink consumption by drink consumers only, 
especially as the latter depends largely upon esti- 
mate. 

The current criminal statistics for England 
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record a material increase in the prosecutions for 
drunkenness during recent years, namely : 


Yearly number of 
prosecutions for 


pataerapsangy | 

Period PPopulation. 
Sees Fale said Sa. griteewineac eee 619 
SI io oo ao SiR vie rook oeldwooueaes 584 
2s le Ss cS a eee tes 647 
en eee er eee 675 


Although the above figures cannot be regarded 
as absolutely proving that drunkenness is on the 
increase, for the reason that the increase in the 
number of prosecutions may possibly be due to 
greater stringency on the part of the police, yet 
when they are looked at side by side with the 
wholly independent results already stated, as re- 
gards the increased consumption or drink per 
head of population, one result appears to confirm 
the other, and an unsatisfactory conclusion is 
reached. 


BURT Cr ITE TOO ooo 5 5006 sin ensccdecesecessed Century 


The following account is from the hitherto un- 
published diary of the Polish poet, Niemcewicz, 
who visited General Washington at Mount Vernon 
in June 1798. The visitor thus records his first 
meeting with General and Mrs. Washington. The 
narrator's “lie” refers to his effort to conceal the 
fact that Kosciusko, his intimate friend, had left 
America to head a Polish organization. 

Mr. Peters’ house is at the extreme point of the 
city, quite near Georgetown. We arrived there 
between six and seven o’clock. .One can guess 
how 1ay heart was beating. I was to see the man 
for whom since my youth I had had great respect. 
I caught sight of him through the window and 
recognized him at once. About a dozen people 
were coming toward us. I saw only him. I was 
presented to him by Mr. Law. He held out his 
hand to me and clasped mine. We went into the 
parlor. I sat down beside him; I was moved, 
dumb, and could not look at him enough. It is 
a majestic face, in whith dignity is united with 
gentleness. The portraits that we have of him 
in Europe are not like him at all. He is nearly 
six feet high and very strongly built; he has an 
‘aquiline nose, blue eyes; his mouth, and particu- 
larly his lower jaw, are large. 

He wore a tail coat, black stockings, satin 
waistcoat, and breeches of the same color. 

He began by questioning me about General 
Kosciusko. I was extremely embarrassed and 
confused. The first word I said to this great man 


was a lie. That was what this mysterious depart- 
ure brought me to. He put to me the following 
questions: 


“ How long are you in this country?” 
“ Eight months.” 
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“ How do you like it?” 

“T am happy, sir, to see in America those 
blessings which I was so ardently wishing for in 
my own country. To you, sir, are the Americans 
indebted for them.” 

He bowed with a modest air, and said to me: 

“T wished always to your country well, and 
that with all my heart.” 

He uttered these last words with much feeling. 

The questions on Kosciusko’s journey to the 
springs, his health, etc., turned up again and 
renewed my torture. Happily, Mrs. Law’s 
daughter, aged sixteen months, came in. General 
Washington called her to him, and drew a peach- 
cheese from his pocket. 

“Here is something for you,” said he. He 
gave her a piece and kissed her. He then gave all 
the rest to her mother. 

“ Take it, madam, for your little Law,” he said. 

The conversation turned to agriculture, a favor- 
ite subject with the general. They talked about 
the drought, which there was at this time, of how 
tobacco was suffering through it, and also the 
maize and barley. 

I then went up to Mrs. Washington. She is 
the same age as the general; both were born in 
1732. She is short, has bright eyes, a gay man- 
ner extremely good. She had on a gown of white 
stuff, drawn very tight, or rather attached on both 
sides with pins; a bonnet of white gauze with rib- 
bons of the same color, showing the outline of her 
head very much, leaving the forehead uncovered 
and only partly hiding her white hair, which was 
done up in a little pigtail. She was one of the 
most beautiful women in America, and even to- 
day she has something very charming about her. 
She never had any children by General Washing- 
ton; she had four by her first husband, Mr. Custis. 

We spoke with Mrs. Washington of the small 
likeness that there is between the general and his 
portraits. She asked Mrs. Peters at last to play 
the piano, which she did, and played the eternal 
“ Battle of Prague” (a favorite piece of music in 
America) very well. Tea was served. I found 
an opportunity to be beside the general. He 
praised an address that the town of Norfolk had 
given to the President. 

“Did you know Mr. Jones,” Mr. Law asked 
him, “who was killed in duel by Mr. Living- 
ston?” 

“T believe I did see him, but I did not know 
him intimately. They say that the shot he fired 
at his opponent cut a piece off his nose. 

How could he miss it? You know Mr. Living- 
ston’s nose, and what a capital target it is.’ 

I was delighted to see the good father in good 
kumor. He turned toward me, and asked me if 
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I had traveled much in the United States. I re- 
plied that I had not been farther than New York, 
that I was surprised at the progress which such 
a new country had made in culture and popula- 
tion. 

“ There are the Eastern States,” he said to me, 
“that are the most advanced in culture and popu- 
lation.” 

“They were,” said I, “the first in which the 
Europeans settled.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “the first set- 
tlement was in Virginia, and then in New Eng- 
land. But it is the division into townships which 
is so favorable to the maintenance of order, 
police, and public establishments. The popula- 
tion there is very industrious; every farmer, even 
the poorest, lives in independence.” 

“ More independent,” said I, “ than many gen- 
tlemen in other places. You are the happiest 
people in the world.” 

“ Provided that we do not spoil our happiness.” 

The company rose to depart. The 
general conducted us; in leaving he said to me: 

“T shall be very happy to see you at Mount 
Vernon; I shall be there in a few days; I hope 
you will come.” 

He kissed once more Mrs. Law’s little child. 
Mrs. Peters invited us to dinner the next day. We 
took our departure after eight o’clock in the even- 
ing. I was well satisfied with my day. 





To Restore Caligula’s Floating Garden....._.. Chicago Record-Herald 


A company with a capital of $100,000 has been 
organized for the purpose of draining Lake Nemi, 
a small body of water occupying what was once 
the crater of a volcano in the Alban Hills, upon 
the estate of Prince Orsini, about thirty-two miles 
from Rome. The object of draining the lake is 
to recover two enormous floating gardens or 
house boats of the most extraordinary character, 
which were built and used by the crazy Emperor 
Caligula about forty years after Christ. The his- 
torian Seutonius tells us that Caligula*squandered 
in fantastic schemes during a single year the sum 
of 2,700,000,000 sesterces (equivalent to about 
$100,000,000 of our money) that had been left him 
by Tiberius, and describes among other remark- 
able toys constructed for his amusement floating 
gardens of cedar wood, adorned with jeweled 
prows, rich sculpture, vessels of gold and silver, 
sails of purple silk, bathrooms of alabaster and 
bronze, and other equally novel and costly fea- 
tures. 

Upen these floating gardens were vineyards 
and fruit trees. They were not only places 
of amusement, but temples in which the mad em- 
peror worshiped himself. The floors were paved 
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with glass mosaic, the window and door frames 
were of bronze, many of the decorations were of 
almost priceless value, and the ordinary equip- 
ments were of beautiful design and costly work- 
manship. For some reason or another, probably 
during the war that followed the reign of Cal- 
igula, these palaces were sunk, and now lie in the 
mud two hundred yards distant from each other 
in five fathoms of water; one is one hundred and 
fifty feet from the bank and the other about two 
hundred and fifty feet. 

The first attempt to raise them was made in the 
thirteenth century, but it was found impossible. 
In 1446 Cardinal Prospero Colona employed 
Leon Batista Alberti, the greatest engineer in that 
period, but his mechanical appliances were wholly 
inadequate. He used pontoon bridges, wind- 
lasses, and inflated bladders. In 1535 Francesco 
di Marchi, of Bologna, a great military engineer, 
made another attempt, an account of which is . 
given in his work on Military Architecture. He 
was unable to do anything, but obtained accurate 
measurements and other valuable information 
concerning the objects of his search. A diver 
who spent several months in their examination, 
brought up samples of richly wrought bronze 
which had become detached from the decorations. 
Nothing further was done until 1827, when an- 
other engineer succeeded in breaking off the prow 
of one of the vessels, to its permanent injury. 

Five years ago Signor Berghi, a learned anti- 
quarian, obtained permission from the Orsini 
family to make another attempt, and, although he 
was unsuccessful in accomplishing his purpose, 
he managed, with his grappling irons, to rip up 
the palace pretty generally, and has probably 
destroyed much of their value and beauty. He 
took out many beautiful decorations of bronze and 
marble before he was stopped by the. Minister of 
Public Instruction, who has charge of antiquarian 
researches in Italy. The articles are now hidden 
away to escape confiscatfon by the government, 
which has been trying to get hold of them. There 
has been a bitter controversy over the matter in 
the newspapers and in pamphlets, and the govern- 
ment has forbidden the use of any further 
methods that will injure the boats. Berghi has 
therefore organized a company and is now offer- 
ing the shares for sale in order to raise money to 
drain the lake far enough to allow him to get at 
the ships and dredge the bottom for fragments 
that may have become detached. The boats are 
made of cedar, with a thick coating of pitch and 
covered with cloth, on the outside of which a skin 
of sheet lead of great thickness is fastened with 
copper nails. The decks are paved with glass 


mosaics of exquisite beauty. 
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Current Literary Thought and Opinion 


Mr. Dooley on Books and Reading........ ae Century 


They say that man first begun writin’ whin he 
had to hammer out his novels an’ pomes on a 
piece iv rock, an’ th’ hammer has been th’ imblim 
iv lithrachoor iver since. Thin he painted it on 
skins, hince th’ publisher; thin he played it an’ 
danced it an’ croshayed it till ’t was discovered 
that ink an’ pa-aper w’u’d projooce wurruds, an’ 
thin th’ printin’-press was invinted. Gunpowdher 
was invinted th’ same time, an’ ’t is a question I’ve 
often heerd discussed which has done more to ili- 
vate th’ human race. A joke. 

Th’ longer th’ wurruld lasts th’ more books does 
be comin’ out.. Day be day I r-read in th’ pa- 
apers announcemints iv new publications that 
look like th’ dilinquent tax-list. They ’s a pub- 
lisher in iv’ry block, an’ in thousan’s iv happy 
homes some wan is pluggin’ away at th’ romantic 
novel or whalin’ out a pome on th’ typewriter up- 
stairs. A fam’ly without an author is as con- 
timptible as wan without a priest. Is Malachi 
nearsighted, peevish, averse to th’ suds, an’ can’t 
tell whether th’ three in th’ front yard is blue or 
green? Make an author iv him! Does Miranda 
presint no atthractions to th’ young men iv th’ 
neighborhood, does her overskirt dhrag, an’ is she 
poor with th’ gas range? Make an authoreen 
iv her! Forchunately, th’ manly insthinct is 
often too sthrong f’r th’ designs iv th’ family, an’ 
manny a man that if his parents had had their 
way might have been at this moment makin’ arti- 
ficial feet fr a deformed pome is l’adin’ what me 
frind Hogan calls a glad, free, an’ timperymintal 
life on th’ back iv a sthreet car. 

But lithrachoor is th’ gr-reat life-wur-ruk iv th’ 
modhren woman. Th’ conthrol is passin’ into th’ 
hands iv th’ fair sect, an’ th’ day will come whin 
th’ wurrud book will mane no more to an able- 
bodied man thin th’ wurrud gusset. Women 
write all th’ romantic novels that ar-re anny good. 
That’s because iv’ry man thinks th’ thrue hayroe 
is himself, an iv’ry woman thinks he ’s James K. 
Hackett. A woman is sure a good, sthrong man 
ought to be able to kill anny number iv bad, weak 
men, but a man is always wondherin’ what th’ 
other la-ad w’u’d do. He might have th’ punch 
left in him that w’u’d get th’ money. A woman 
niver cares how manny men are kilt, but a man 
believes in fair play, an’ he ’d like to see th’ polis 
intherfere about Chapter Three. 

Women writes all th’ good romantic novels, 
an’ reads thim all. A woman’s readin’ is niver 
done. Hardly a day passes but some lady fri’nd 
iv mine stops me on me way to catch a car, an’ 


asks me if I don’t regard Morse Hewlett as th’ 
gr-reatest an’ mos’ homicidal writer iv our time, 
an’ what I’ve got to say about Hinneily’s attack 
on Stevenson, “ Madam,” says I, “I w’u’d n't 
know Morse if I was to see him goin’ down th’ 
sthreet ax in hand, an’ as f’r. Hinnelly, his name 
escapes me, though his language is familiar to 
anny wan who iver helped load a scow. Steven- 
sen,” I says, “does n’t appeal to me, an’ if he’ 
sh’u’d, I’ll revarse th’ decision on th’ ground iv th’ 
Lad prevyous charackter iv th’ plaintiff, while,” I 
says, “ admittin’ th’ thruth iv what he said. But,” 
says I, “th’ on’y books in me libr’y is th’ Bible 
an’ Shakespeare,” says I. “They ’re gr-reat f'r 
ye,” says she. “So bully f’r th’ style. D’ ye read 
thim all th’ time?” she says. “I niver read 
thim,” says I. “I use thim f'r purposes |iv de- 
finse. I have niver read thim, but I'll niver read 
annything else till I have read thim,” I says 
“They shtand between me an’ all modhren lith- 
rachoor,” says I. “ I’ve built thim up into a kind 
iv breakwather,” I says, “ an’ I set behind it ca’m 
an’ contint while Hall Caine rages without,” 
says I. 

Am I again’ all books, says ye? I’m not. If I 
had money, I’d have all th’ good lithrachoor iv th’ 
wurruld on me table at this minyit. I might n’t 
read it, but there it ’d be so that anny iv me 
fri’nds c’u’d dhrop in an’ help thimsilves if they 
did n’t care f’r other stimylants. I have no taste 
f’r readin’, but I won’t deny it ’s a good thing f'r 
thim that ’s addicted to it. In modheration, mind 
me. In modheration, an’ afther th’ chores is 
done. F’r, as a fri’nd iv Hogan’s says, “ Much 
readin’ makes a full man,” an’ he knew what he 
was talkin’ about. An’ do I object to th’ pursuit 
iv lithrachoor? Oh, faith, no. As a pursuit ’t is 
fine, but it may be bad f’r anny wan that catches 
it. 





Does Industrialism Kill Literature?..C. Alphonso Smith. World’s Work 


Many excellent persons, chiefly from the ranks 
of literature, see in our industrial progress a 
menace to our literary life. They believe that as 
industrialism advances literature must decline. 

This view implies a radical misconception, 
Industrialism is not materialism, nor is it utilita- 
rianism. These are theories of life, while indus- 
trialism is a means of living. The peril of pos- 
sible degeneration into either of these is more 
than counterbalanced by the immediate and per- 
manent benefits that industrialism confers. In- 
dustrialism brings a sense of popular indepen- 
dence and solidarity. It means development of 
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natural resources; it means emancipation from 
temporal needs; it means happy homes and 
diffused contentment; it means wealth, and 
wealth means more free schools, as well as longer 
terms and more efficient service in our needy 
sections. 

But the conception of literature in the alleged 
antithesis between it and industrialism is no less 
perverted. The guardians of literature would not 
only materiaiize industrialism—they would un- 
duly etherealize literature. They would devitalize 
ic But the literature that is too finicky and 
anemic to live in an industrial age does not merit 
to live in any age. “ The purpose of literature,” 
says Morley, “ is to bring sunshine into our hearts 
and to drive moonshine out of our heads.” 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that lit- 
erature is the expression of life, and that the more 
full, free, rich, varied, and abundant life is, the 
more full, free, rich, varied, and abundant will the 
literature be. The Elizabethan dramatists did 
not create the vital energy of their time. They 
reflected it. They interpreted it. They were not 
the fountains; they were the reservoirs. New 
opportunities, new discoveries, new occupations 
had opened new vistas, and literary greatness went 
hand in hand with material prosperity. There 
was a twin renaissance, as there was in Athens 
under Pericles, in Rome under Augustus, and in 
Florence under the Medici. With the satisfaction 
of “existence wants” there came the appeal. of 
“culture wants,” and this appeal was answered 
by national expression through literature and the 
arts. 

It is, therefore, in their joint relation to human 
need that literature and industrialism find their 
reconciliation. Antagonism can exist only when 
literature loses its grip on life or when industrial- 
ism degenerates into mammonism. 

Elizabeth’s reign, the glory of English letters, 
was peculiarly an industrial epoch. In 1775 
James Watt began the manufacture of steam en- 
gines, and thus inaugurated the second industrial 
era. The change from the domestic system of 
industrialism to the modern method of production 
by machinery was sudden and violent. Before 
1800 all the great inventions of Watt, Arkwright, 
Boulton, and Hargreaves had been completed, 
and the modern factory system had begun. 
“England increased her wealth tenfold and 
gained a hundred years’ start in front of the na- 
tions of Europe.” In fifteen years (1788-1803) 
the cotton trade trebled itself. 

Yet literature was witnessing a renaissance sec- 
ond only to “the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth.” So far from being materialized literature 


fassed into its romantic period, its liberal era. 
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This was the age of Keats, Shelley, Byron, Scott, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Burns, and Burke. In 
love of nature, in devotion to democratic ideals, 
in variety of range and intensity of feeling, this 
period takes precedence of Elizabeth’s reign. 

Where then is the antagonism between litera- 
ture and industrialism ? 

There has been but one other great industrial 
era marked by wide-reaching discovery and fruit- 
ful invention. It falls between 1830 and 1850. 
Those two decades shaped the Victorian era. 

In those years railroads began to intersect the 
land, telegraph lines were first stretched, and the 
ocean was crossed for the first time by steam- 
propelled vessels. The products of maaufacture 
could now be sent with despatch to the most dis- 
tant quarters. Nations came closer together. 
The two hemispheres became and have continued 
one vast arena of industrial interchange. 

The writers who have dominated the literary 
life of the Victorian era, and who bid fair to domi- 
nate many decades of the present century, are 
Tennyson, Browning, and Mrs. Browning in 
poetry; Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot in 
fiction; Ruskin and Carlyle in miscellaneous lit- 
erature. Each of these rose to prominence be- 
tween 1830 and 1850. 

The second industrial era could, of course, 
make little headway in America. What popula- 
tion we had was struggling for its very existence 
as an independent people; but the third industrial 
era, that from 1830 to 1850, found conditions ripe 
for assimilation in the New England States. 
These States were especially fitted by their insti- 
tutions, by their situation, and by their town and 
city population to prove hospitable to the new in- 
fluences and thus to assume the industrial leader- 
ship. This they promptly did. 

“The American people,’ says Mr. Mabie, 
“have not yet come to full national self-con- 
sciousness. They have come to sectional self- 
consciousness; and, in New England, for ex- 
ample, that clear realization of ideals and forma- 
tive tendencies found expression in a literature 
the beauty and the limitations of which are sig- 
nificant of New England character.” But this 
literary self-consciousness was not attained until 
New England had felt the thrill of a vigorous in- 
dustrialism. Until 1830 New England had no 
vital literature. But between 1830 and 1850 it 
was represented by Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and Holmes—the six men 
who have given the New England States their 
supremacy in American literature. 

The West and the South had to wait for their 
industrial awakening until 1870. The West. in 
1830 was either unexplored or unexploited. 
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Neither Chicago nor San Francisco had been in- 
corporated, and Cincinnati had worn city clothes 
but sixteen years. But in 1870 the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which opened the West to commerce 
with Asia on one side and with the Eastern States 
end Europe on the other, had just been com- 
pleted; and Bret Harte had just written the first 
chapter of Western literature in his Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp. 

Literature and industrialism, viewed as collec- 
tive movements, are but different phases of a 
nation’s activity. While each remains true to its 
goal there can be no antagonism; there can be 
only the frankest concord and the heartiest co- 
operation. Each is necessary to the healthiest 
development of the other. Industrialism is the 
body, literature the spirit. 





SI sia visi cescncersuaniccenoed New York Evening Post 


Several French critics of prominence have re- 
cently warned their compatriots against the in- 
vasion of foreign novels. These patriots—or 
chauvinists, shall we say ?—find in the influence of 
foreign literature—in the writings of Tolstoi, Ib- 
sen, Sienkiewicz, Hauptmann, and D’Annunzio, 
for example—an insidious attack upon the senti- 
ment of French nationality. M. Ernest Charles 
writes: “ By the foreign success of the year we 
now judge the degree of intellectual and moral 
abasement to which we have sunk.” Whether 
Paris to-day is reading the most wholesome of the 
foreign writers is a question quite subordinate to 
the more general issue, Is the popularity of exotic 
literature deleterious to national life? 

Of course, this question may be considered in 
its more narrowly literary or in its broader social 
aspect. From the point of view of literature one 
may safely say that almost without exception such 
transactions have been beneficial to the borrow- 
ing nation. One need only cite the vital impulse 
given to English literature of the Elizabethan 


age through the reading of the great Italiaris;- 


long before that time, the clarifying of Roman 
literature through contact with the Greek; and, 
through all the Middle Ages up to the present 
time, the constant radiation of French influences 
making for clearness of thought and purity of 
style. 

Looking back over the nineteenth century, it 
will become clear that nations borrow what they 
feel the need of, and that they rarely take up a 
foreign writer merely for his exotic quality, being 
attracted rather by the expression of universal 
emotion. If Byron conquered the civilized world 
of his time, it was because he asserted the prin- 
ciple of individual revolt with which his time was 
permeated—not because of any British quality in 
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his genius. When the world set to reading Les 
Misérables and Uncle Tom’s Cabin it was be- 
cause the air was already charged with humani- 
tarianism, not because Hugo was specifically 
French or Mrs. Stowe uncompromisingly Ameri- 
can. 

Earlier, the great vogue of Scott corresponded 
to a general revival of interest in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and lately Turgeneff and Tolstoi 
have been welcomed by readers already thor- 
oughly preoccupied by problems of realism. 
Similarly the Ibsen cult has affected only those in 
France, Germany, England, and America who 
were already questioning the justice of the exist- 
ing social order. In every case the principle 
holds that the borrowing nation has borrowed in 
order to become more itself. 

But aside from literary influences which affect 
chiefly an élite, there is a great mass of exported 
literature which goes generally to the masses. 
This, it should be said, is often relatively devoid 
of national quality, serves merely for amusement, 
and, excepting the matter of taste, has very little 
influence one way or the other. It need only be 
recalled that the great popular successes of a 
quarter century past in America have been the 
archeological novels of George Ebers, the 
pseudo-scientific romances of Jules Verne, and the 
historical novels of Sienkiewicz—to prove that 
literary invasion from abroad brings detriment to 
no republic. In fact, literature and nationality 
have little to do with these successes. Everybody 
likes to be informed, even about ancient Egypt, in 
not too dull a way. Hence the great sale of Dr. 
Ebers among the readers of Ben Hur. Add to 
the inducement of archzological information the 
attraction of blood-curdling adventure—and the 
currency of Sienkiewicz is fairly accounted for; 
while Verne’s cases of preternatural inventiveness 
could only fall pat in the most inventive age the 
world has yet seen. It would be absurd to see in 
any of these typical instances a power subversive 
of national spirit. 

No, the danger is quite the other way—that 
even the cults will fail to appreciate what is really 
national in the foreign writers they profess to 
admire. The desirable thing is not an embargo 
on foreign literatures and influences, but a more 
genuine cosmopolitanism. It is to be hoped that 
our century, which follows upon a period of ex- 
aggerated nationalism, may work out a more 
admirable principle of international comity than 
the gallantry of the seventeenth century, or even 
than the courteous rationalism of the eighteenth. 
And here the fellowship of books might help us 
to pass from the familiarity of contempt to that 
of respect. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


The Rev. Walter Begley, a nonconformist min- 
ister of London, claims to have discovered a hith- 
erto unknown work by John Milton. The new 
work bears the pompous name of Nova Solyma: 
The Ideal City of Zion, or Jerusalem Regained. 
It. is in prose and verse and was found “in an 
ancient tomb,” covered with age and anonymity. 
The Rev. Begley has no doubt as to its authen- 
ticity. 





The “Unit” system of book publishing, 
upon which we commented some time ago, is 
already in active operation in London. As may 
be recalled, the system consists in charging for 
books according to size, twenty-five pages be- 
ing considered a “ unit” and each “ unit” being 
rated at a half penny. The comment of the Eng- 
lish press, while kindly, is not very optimistic. 
—King Oscar, of Sweden, is writing his 
memoirs. More than usual interest is being taken, 
in that the King is not a novice in the liter- 
ary field. He has written some exquisite verse 
and clear, vigorous prose. Moreover, he is in a 
position peculiarly important, one which has 
given ample opportunity for inside knowledge of 
foreign political affairs. 
The New York Herald tells of several! 
lavish editions de luxe of Paul de Kock’s works, 
which are now being issued in Boston: 





The price of one of these editions, limited to 
a single set, will be $200,000; that of another, also 
limited to a single set, $150,000. Of these amounts 
$50,000 is payable on the signing of the subscrip- 
tion contracts. 

The principal edition consists of ten sets and is 
sold at $50,000 a set. It tells eloquently of the 
wealth of the United States and the enthusiasm of 
its collectors that already, within a short time of 
the putting out of sample sheets, seven subscrip- 
tions for the $50,000 edition have been taken. The 
editions at $200,000 and $150,000 have not yet been 
offered, although negotiations as to the purchase 
of one of the editions are now pending between the 
ss m_guauaes and a New York banker of worldwide 
ame. 


Briefly the books are to be printed by hand on 
“real parchment,” are to be “ illuminated,” to be 
decorated with etchings and water color illustra- 
tions done by hand, to be bound in “ French 
levant morocco,” and to possess “ two solid four- 
teen caret gold clasps.” With delightful naivete, 


in order to show the value of such an edition, the 
writer of the article points out that the highest 
price ever paid for a Shakespearean first folio was 
about $11,000. The contrast is undoubtedly sug- 
gestive—not only of the garish magnificence of the 
De Kock edition, but also of the contrast between 





the real bibliomaniac and the millionaire who 
thinks that he can buy everything with the al-- 
mighty dollar. Between a choice of the two pos- 
sessions—the Shakespearean folio and the De 
Kock millionaires’ limited edition no true lover 
of books would hesitate a moment. As an ex- 
ample of the bookbinder’s art for a museum or 
a curio chest these volumes have both interest 
and worth; but from a literary standpoint their 
place of value is questionable both on the grourd 
of utility and taste. 

Now it is Quiller-Couch who has been ar- 
raigning the women writers for grossness and in- 
delicacy in their novels. “ Women have always 
done that sort of thing in literature,” says “Q,” 
“because it is a means of attracting attention. 
But we must remember that George Eliot shocked 
public opinion, that poor little Charlotte Bronte 
was considered indelicate, and ‘ Ouida’ was called 
very improper. The new school came in when 
Flaubert, Daudet, and Zola were being talked 
about. To go one better was obviously the best 
means of attracting attention.” Well, they cer- 
tainly have “ gone one better.” 

A Parisian publisher has prepared an edi- 
tion of Balzac including the entire Comédie Hu- 
maine in ten volumes. The immense work of the 
great French novelist has been thus compressed 
by cutting out, or summarizing, the “ lengthy and 
somewhat tedious descriptive passages.” No 
wonder that the French literary world has risen 
up in arms and threatened all sorts of punish- 
ments upon the overzealous publisher. Brevity 
and condensation are good attributes ever to be 
kept in mind by the novelists. Many of the re- 
cent or even the older works would lose nothing 
and gain much by such excision. But what 
would we say were this treatment applied to 
Shakespeare or to Thackeray ? 

Harvard University is agitating the erec- 
tion of a new library tc cost $750,000. For years 
the university has needed this, its present build- 
ing being inadequate from every point of view, 
esthetic and utilitarian. In the number of vol- 
umes which it contains the Harvard library ranks 
first among the college libraries and third among 
all libraries in the United States. In its equip- 
ments and conveniences, however, it is far in- 
ferior to those of many smaller institutions. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, the well- 
known editor of the Variorum edition of Shakes- 
peare, is the possessor of Shakespeare’s gloves, it 
is claimed. An interviewer, who recently visited 
Dr. Furness, thus describes them: 























BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 


They lie in a case of their own in one of the bay 
windows. It seems scarcely credible to the twen- 
tieth century visitor that those dull buff gauntlets 
could have been creased by the hands that wrote 
Macbeth and Julius Cesar, or that the gold stitch- 
ing of the embroidery on the deep cuffs could have 
been frayed by the careless use of the man whose 
name is written first on the glorious roll of the 
sixteenth century. Yet their pedigree, so to speak, 
is direct and authentic. Given in 1769 to David 
Garrick, by the actor John Ward, they were given 
by him to his widow, and by her to Sarah Siddons. 
Mrs. Siddons bequeathed them to her daughter, 
Mrs. George Combe, by whom they were given to 
Fanny Kemble, and by this ever dear and gracious 
lady to the present possessor. There, in the sun- 
shine that floods the long library, they rest to-day, 
surrounded by the books and souvenirs that speak 
most clearly and lovingly of the great master dead 
and gone. 





A new novel by Marie Corelli is announced 
for this summer. According to the publishers, 
“the story is said to be a singularly powerful and 
striking one, dealing with a subject which has 
never before been treated in fiction and intimately 
touching on certain topics which have been for 
some time in the minds of many people.” This 
reads almost like a puzzle. A reward for its solu- 
tion might be productive of interest and advertis- 
ing. 

Such an announcement recalls the case of 
a French newspaper which offers prizes for the 
sclution of a serial that it is publishing in feuil- 
leton form. For example, here are a few of the 
questions which it asks about different characters: 





Marie: 

1. Se marie-t-elle? 

2. Meurt-elle au cours du roman? 
Catherine, Liane, Germaine, Marie et Zizi: 

I. Quelle est, de ces cing femmes, celle qui meurt 

empoisonnée? 
a Lajaille: 
. Quel sera son mari? 

. Le trompera-t-elle? 

Here is something for our American papers to 
tuke heed of. 
It is said that several of George Meredith’s 
novels are to be dramatized. Diana of the 
Crossways and The Egoist are mentioned, and 
others are hinted at. From the standard of the 
American stage, the attempt to put Mr. Meredith 
upon the boards would, here at least, be not with- 
out considerable risk. Meredith’s writings pos- 
sess a tremendous amount of subtlety both in 
characterization and theme. His diction is sur- 





charged with thought until it seems at times am- , 


biguous. Intensely dramatic, in parts, often 
tragic in a realistic manner, he is rarely theatric. 
He really paints with too fine a brush for the 
stage. Nevertheless both in Diana of the Cross- 
ways and The Egoist there are the elements of 
great plays. Miss Ada Rehan is to play the rdle 
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of Diana when the dramatization is produced in 
America. 

It is rather interesting to note in some 
English publishers’ notices that “the King has 
accepted a copy of book,” or that 
“ His Majesty the King has been pleased to ac- 
cept a copy of,” etc. It would appear from these 
notes that His Majesty must be a voracious 
reader of rather diverse tastes. 

The most recent book dramatizations are 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s Hohenzollern, which 
James K. Hackettis to produce; Chatfield-Taylor’s 
The Crimson Wing; and Kipling’s Light That 
Failed, to be played by Maxine Eliot and Nat 
Goodwin. This recalls the fact that Gilbert Par- 
ker’s dramatization of his novel, The Right of 
Way is being put in final shape by the author. 
Mr. William Faversham is to produce the play in 
America. 

Alfred Austin, poet laureate of England, 
has dedicated the American edition of his poems 
to President Roosevelt. There is also a special 
preface which reads something like a vindication. 
Perhaps the poet has an idea that imperialism and 
Anglo-Americanism is running rampant over 
here, and that a single poet laureate might offi- 
ciate for two nations. One is indeed quite 
sufficient. 

The New York Times helieves that the 
romantic wave has now reached its height and 
that a reaction is about to take place. In antici- 
pation of such a reaction it gives a word of cau- 
tion lest writers go to the other extreme and 
write the “ purely psychological study ” 














It is the excessive practise of this method which 
always brings about a reaction in favor of the 
novel of pure incident and sends it to the top of 
one of its waves of popularity. Incident is abso- 
lutely necessary to a story. The personages must 
do something. There must be emotional climaxes 
which find issue in deeds. The greatest novelists 
have perceived this, and the masterpieces of fiction 
show a splendid deduction of action from character. 


The ideal method is very tersely and excellently 
put as a combination of “ psychologic study with 
the development of action and at the same time 

‘ no loss of literary elevation.” It is to 

be feared that few of our present novelists will 
be able to meet the requirements. 
A report comes from St. Petersburg that 
owing to the annulling of the election of Gorki to 
the Imperial Academy, Tolstoi, Tchechoff, and 
Korolenko, the three great masters of Russian 
literature, threaten to resign their positions as 
honorary members of that institution. Mean- 
while Gorki himself is dying of consumption in 
the Caucasus, whither he has been exiled “ for 
political reasons,” 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


Few writers on the Continent, if any, have of 
late years gained a speedier and more generous 
acknowledgment of their talent than the Swedish 
authoress, Froken Selma Lagerlof. She can 
always say with Byron, that she awoke one morn- 
ing to find herself famous; it was the Saga of 
Goésta Berling—of which there are no less than 
two English editions—which at once made for it 
and her a name second to none among Swedish 
writers of the present day. Her subsequent writ- 
ings have fully sustained the splendid reputation 
Gésta Berling earned for its then unknown 
maker, and Fréken Lagerl6f’s literary career has 
not inappropriately been described as one of con- 
tinuous triumphs. 

When Froken Lagerl6éf’s name as a writer first 
burst upon the Swedish public nothing was really 
known about her, and a keen curiosity was conse- 
quently aroused. To tell the truth there was not 
very much-to know, for her life had hitherto been 
extremely quiet and uneventful. Much of it had 
been spent in that romantic part of Sweden in 
which has been placed the scene of Gésta Ber- 
ling’s Saga, where her father, a gentleman farmer, 
resided. Their life was the usual one of a Swed- 
ish country house; long, lonely and quiet winters, 
given up greatly to studies and reading, and 
- merry, thoroughly enjoyable summers, with many 
visitors at the hospitable house. Fréken Lager- 
lof says that already as a little girl she dreamt of 
some day writing books, but fate would have it 
so that several years had to pass before these 
dreams of her early girlhood were realized. 
Froken Lagerlof possesses a wonderful power of 
observation, a gift, as it were, of assimilating her- 
self with her surroundings, and it was inevitable 
that she should be deeply and lastingly impressed 
with the grand scenery and with the many ancient 
customs and weird stories which were handed 
down from generation to generation, and which 
abound in that remote and secluded province, of 
which all its sons and daughters have always been 
so fond and so proud. Her great love for nature 
was fostered and enhanced by living in beautiful 
Varmland. 

When well out of her “teens” she went to 
Stockholm in order to give up some time to 
earnest studies ; she was very fond of children and 
decided to make teaching her vocation in life. 
She has subsequently lived for some vears in 
Eastern Sweden, but has now again gone East, 
having in the meantime undertaken two or three 
travels of considerable duration on the Continent. 
Although an enthusiast as regards the manifold 
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charms and beauties of her own country, she is 
fond of seeing and living in foreign lands, and 
her inimitable descriptions of their scenery and 
their people show how singularly well she under- 
stands the art of traveling. 

Fréken Lagerléf's books have been published 
in a number of Continental countries, as well as 
in England and America. 

——Edward Frederic Benson first came into 
prominence in 1893 through his novel Dodo. He 
was at that time but twenty-six, a remarkably 
youthful age for any one attempting studies of 
society. Yet his whole training well adapted him 
for such purposes. As is well known he is the 
third son of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His 
education at Cambridge was of the best kind. 
He has traveled extensively and has taken a keen 
interest in archeological studies. Since the pub- 
lication of Dodo he has produced ten books, the 
best known of which are probably Mammon and 
Co., The Luck of the Vails, and The Princess 
Sophia. His most recent work, Scarlet and 
Hyssop, shows him again working in his own 
field and painting society in lurid, vivid colors. 
Elliott Flower, the author of Policeman 
Flynn, thinks he has experienced all the vicissi- 
tudes that fall to the lot of the average writer. 
He stopped a friend on the street once with the 
inquiry, “ Don’t you want to buy a cook-book?” 

“ Gone into the book-canvassing business?” - 

“No,” replied Mr. Flower, “ but I’ve just sold 
an article to a household journal and I’ve re- 
ceived my pay in cook-books. I sold a story for 
a camera once, and another time I got a diction- 
ary, but this cook-book experience is a new one. 
The editor said he was not authorized to pay cash 
for articles, but if I’d take a stack of the cook- 
books his firm published he could use my manu- 
script. Well, seeing nearly every one else in the 
country had declined it, and I was about to put 
it on the shelf, I decided that cook-books were 
better than nothing, and I took them. I pre- 
sented one to my wife, and she asked me when I 
became a vegetarian. 

“* Vegetarian!’ I cried. ‘ Why, I’m the kind of 
a meat eater that gives joy to the stockyards firms, 
and you know it.’ 

“* At any rate,’ she answered, ‘ this is a vege- 
tarian cook-book.’ ” 

“Tt’s a new one on me,” continued Mr. Flower. 
“T prefer cash for my work, and I usually get it, 
but when a story has gone the limit I hold myself 
open for out-of-the-way offers. I sold the cam- 
era, and I use the dictionary, but, unless I can 

















GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Gpen negotiations with some vegetarian society, 
it looks to me as if I would be a loser on the 
cook-book deal.” 

From the present outlook it would seem 
that Miss Ellen Stone will have no great diffi- 
culty in paying back her ransom to those who 
subscribe-l it. The serial rights to her own story 
of her saytivity are said to have cost the publisher 
ciose to ten thousand dollars. In addition to this 
a heavy royalty for the book rights has been 
promised. Meanwhile Miss Stone is lecturing 
under the direction of Major Pond. 

The women novelists seem to be having 
strenuous times. Kate Douglas Wiggin is suf- 
fering from nervous prostration. Mrs. Cather- 
wood, author of Lazarre, is in a hospital. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett is in a sanitarium, hav- 
ing broken down physically. The writing of 
books may, after all, have something of work in 
it and possess a nervous strain that few, who have 
not made the experiment of authorship, can 
guess. 











Francis Bret Harte, who died on May 6, 
was born in Albany, N. Y., August 25, 1839. A 
mixture of German, English, and Hebrew blood 
flowed in his veins. His father was a man of cul- 
ture, a professor in the Albany Female Academy. 
In 1854, his father having died, his mother and he 
migrated to California. Here he went through 
the full gamut of frontier life, gaining experi- 
ence and ability. In 1868 he became editor of the 
Overland Monthly, and it was in this magazine 
that there first appeared his most famous story, 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, and also his most 
famous poem, The Heathen Chinee, probably the 
most widely known of all humorous verses. 
These really established his fame. He then came 
East and became a regular. contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly and joined the staff of the 
Evening Post. In 1878 he was appointed United 
States Consul at Crefeld, a position which he 
occupied for two years, until he assumed a similar 
position at Glasgow. He remained there until 
1885; since when he has lived in London. The 
following is a fairly complete list of his principal 
works: 


Condensed Novels (New York, 1867; Boston, 
1871); Poems (Boston, 1871); Luck of Roaring 
Camp and Other Sketches (1871); East and West 
Poems (1871); Poetical Works (1871); Mrs. 
Skaggs’s Husbands (1872); Tales of the Argonauts 
and Other Stories (1875); Thankful Blossom (1876); 
Two Men of Sandy Bar (1876); Gabriel Conroy 
(Hartford, 1876); The Story of a Mine (Boston, 
1877); Drift from Two Shores (1878); Echoes of 
the Foot Hills (1879); The Twins of Table Moun- 
tain (1879); Flip and Found at Blazing Star (1882); 
In the Carquinez Woods (1883); On the Frontier 
(1884); By Shore and Sedge (1885); Maruja, a 
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Novel (1885); Snow-Bound at Eagle’s (1886); A 
Millionaire of Rough and Ready (1887); The 
Crusade of the Excelsior (1887); also his collected 
Works (5 vols., 1882); A Phyllis of the Sierras 
(1888); The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and 
Cressy (1889); A. Waif of the Plains; A Ward of 
Golden Gate (1890); A Sappho of Green Springs 
and Sally Dows (1892); Susy (1893); Three Part- 
ners (1897); Tales of Trail and Town (1808); 
Stories in Light and Shadow (1808); A Ward of 
the Golden Gate (1899); Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Media- 
tion (1899); From Sandhill to Pine (1900); Under 
the Redwoods (igo1); Opening in the Old Trail 


(1902). 

—-The number of novels which have a dis- 
tinctly local color has doubtless impelled the New 
York Sun to give a list of “State Literature.” 
The article is interesting and worth the quoting: 


At the present rate of development it will not 
be long before every State’ in the Union has an 
author which it may claim as distinctively its own. 
This manifestation of sectional literary pride is a 
new phase, the outgrowth, possibly, of the long 
period when Boston vaunted herself unrebuked as 
the literary center of the nation. To so great an 
extent are certain writers identified in the public 
mind with their own localities, nowadays, that the 
very sound of their names suggests at once the 
State from which they hail. The list is a long one, 
and there is room here only for a few of the notable 
examples. Perhaps Indiana is just now to the fore 
n “State Literature.” At any rate, her sons make 
this their boast, and point to James Whitcomb 
Riley, Lew Wallace, Charles Major, George Barr 
McCutcheon, and Booth Tarkington, “the Gentle- 
man from Indiana,” as his friends have dubbed him 
since his entry into politics. Chicago regards itself 
not only as the literary focus of Illinois, but of 
the entire middle West, and puts forward George 
Ade, Finley Dunne, George Horton, I. K. Fried- 
man, and others. Kansas has William Allen White, 
and the late “ Ironquill,” now Commissioner of 
Pensions Ware. Michigan claims another White, 
Stewart Edward, native and novelist of the North- 
ern forests. For the blue grass region of old Ken- 
tucky there stand Opie Read, Harrison Robertson, 
James Lane Allen, and John Uri Lloyd. George 
W. Cable, despite his late invasion of Massachu- 
setts, is inextricably identified with Louisiana. Mas- 
sachusetts doesn’t need him; she has plenty of her 
own, from William Dean Howells (who pretends 
to be a New Yorker, but deceives nobody) to Mary 
E. Wilkins, who has married into New Jersey with- 
out divorcing herself from the Bay State. Virginia 
has, of course, Miss Mary E. Johnston, but her 
neighbor, West Virginia, has found no worthy suc- 
cessor to “ Porte Crayon,” who was one of the 
earliest to develop a distinct State literature outsite 
of New England. Mary Hallock Foote represents 
the Tennessee mountains, and Georgia rejoices in 
Joel Chandler Harris. Even the Klondike has its 
chronicler, and a grimly powerful one, in Jack 
London. As for New York, its list is so long and 
so worthy that choice.is almost impossible. But 
there still remains to be written a really competent 
novel of New York city life, which in its complexity 
has thus far daunted even those who rush in where 
angels fear to tread, though Miss Laura Jean Lib- 
bey has made several praiseworthy efforts. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Charles Major has learned a 
great deal since he wrote When 
Knighthood Was In Flower. He has become bet- 
ter acquainted with his medium and he has 
learned the values of his art. It may be that in 
acquiring this knowledge his spontaneity has suf- 
fered somewhat; yet he still possesses grace and 
attractiveness. 

Dorothy Vernon,! his new heroine, is a very 
capricious damsel of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
She is self-willed, rebellious, and on some occa- 
sions not quite ladylike. No one would accuse 
her of modesty. Her temper would defy ‘asbes- 
tos, and nothing short of a chameleon could fit 
her moods. And yet in spite of all this she is 
rather refreshing and essentially feminine. My 
Earl of Leicester kneels captive at her feet; and 
Sir John Manners is clay in her hands. So much 
for the lady who is as full of moods as a shotgun 
shell is of birdshot, and quite as explosive. Nev- 
ertheless over and above this impulsiveness Mr. 
Major has thrown like a golden raiment that deli- 
cate essence, “ das ewige weibliche.” 

Quite different is Mr. Quiller-Couch’s heroine, 
Dorothea Westcote,? the woman of the book with 
the fanous preface to Henry James. Dorothea 
is above all else a lady. She has no moods, no 
temper, no impulses. She has long passed the hey- 
dey of romance. She is not even pretty. Yet 
recent literature has few pictures wnich are more 
exquisite than this one of a woman of forty who 
finds romance coming too late in her life and who 
bends without complaint to the inevitable. The 
workmanship in this book is aimost faultless. 
The style is simple, direct, true, and absolutely 
free from sentimentality. It is a healthy book, 
full of the right kind of feelings, one that 
strengthens a man’s ideals and makes him see life 
better and fuller. 

Dorothy South’? belongs to our own history; 
to be exact, to Virginia just preceding the Civil 
War. She is a creature with a strange mixture 
of sophistication and simplicity in her nature. It 
is the development of these two elements of her 
character into ripe womanhood that forms the 
basis of the story. It is by far the best piece of 
work which has as yet come from the pen of Mr. 
Eggleston. 


A Dorothy or So 





1Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. Charles 
Major. N. Y., The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

2The Westcotes. A. T. Quiller-Couch (“ Q.”). 
Phila., Henry T. Coates & Co. $1. 

8Dorothy South. George Cary Eggleston. Bos- 
ton, The Lothrop Pub. Co, 


A clever satire on Sherlock 
Holmes plus a clever description of 
a Nemesis that made a mistake, and a clever 
series of somewhat incongruous incidents charac- 
terize Mark Twain’s A Double-Barrelled Detec- 
tive Story. The plot has greater possibilities 
than the author has seen fit to handle, but is in- 
teresting, at times humorous and always clever. 
Indeed cleverness is the word to be’said upon it. 

The misdemeanors of Nancy? consist in a num- 
ber of rather harmless flirtatious episodes likely to 
occur in the life of almost any beautif! and fas- 
cinating girl.. A nice thread of feeling runs 
through the story and gives it a certain dignity. 
The book is enjoyable rather than great, charming 
rather than literary. — 

In Hohenzollern? Cyrus Townsend Brady 
gives an exciting story of the time of Frederick 
Barbarossa. There are plots and counterplots. 
The action is extremely brisk and the interest is 
unquestionably held. The abduction of the king, 
with its unexpected sequel, is full of color and 
force and spirit. The characters portrayed are 
full of interest both for themselves and for their 
part in the history of the world. 

The rejuvenated, almost resur- 
rected Sherlock Holmes pursues 
the mysteries of the frightful fire-breathing 
hound which has terrorized and slaughtered the 
Baskervilles.t The beginning of the story is told 
in Dr. Doyle’s best manner. The complications. 
are excellent, and for two-thirds of the recital 
baffling. The climax comes, however, a bit too 
suddenly and leaves the reader slightly unsatis- 
fied. We could wish for more of Sherlock Holmes 
and less of Dr. Watson in the story. It is not un- 
worthy, however, of the other feats performed by 
the famous detective. 
Three Noteworthy A rather queer combination has 
Novels gone into Frankfort Moore’s most 
recent book, A Damsel or Two.5 There is the 
study of the modern business speculator, a con- 
sideration of a woman who makes her own living, 
and a description of England during the present 
war. Almost for the first time we find a woman 


The Novelette 


Sherlock Holmes 


1A Bouble-Barrelled Detective Story. Mark 
Twain. N. Y., Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

2The Misdemeanors of Nancy. Eleanor Hoyt. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

3Hohenzollern. Cyrus Townsend Brady. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

4The Hound of the Baskervilles. Sherlock 
Holmes. N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

5A Damsel or Two. Moore F. Frankfort. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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earning her daily bread who is neither sentimen- 
tal nor harsh. A real feeling of pathos goes 
through the book and lifts it, almost illumines it. 
It is a work of unquestionable merit, the finest 
offering which has as yet come from the pen of 
the author of A Jessemy Bride. 

In Scarlet and Hyssop Mr. Benson! continues 
to satirize English society. It must be confessed 
that if Mr. Benson be telling the truth English 
society consists of a highly stupid, vulgar, and 
distinctly bored class of people. Its one aim 
seems to be the search for pleasure, while its intel- 
lectual requirements are nil and its moral standing 
questionable. It is very probable that Mr. Ben- 
son has highly exaggerated in order to make his 
point. English society is not, we venture to say, 
all that he paints it, though it may have certain 
tendencies which he thus vividly portrays. The 
diction of his tale is stupidly clever and cleverly 
stupid, which is probably a very fair mirror of the 
reality. 

Poetry and fancy have free rein in Henry Har- 
land’s The Lady Paramount.* There is nothing 
with which one can quite compare this exquisite 
story, except perhaps with one of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, say, for example, As You Like It. It is 
graceful, beautiful, full of real poetry and with a 
touch of rare fancy everywhere evident. It de- 
lights by its diction, by its character, and by its 
theme. 

Joel Chandler Harris is always 
more than worth while. He has 
always something interesting to 
say, and he knows perfectly how to say it. 
Human nature in all its sunny sweetness and al- 
luring vitality has no truer portrayer. His most 
recent series of stories* is up to his own high 
standard, which means that these tales possess a 
fecundity of delicious humor, quaintness and 
truth. , 

A pathetic interest attaches to a volume‘ of 
short stories by Bret Harte. It is good to think 
that this last volume in a way mirrors the first and 
almost all the succeeding volumes which have 
come from the’ pen of this gifted and vigorous 
author. In the very opening story one of Mr. 
Harte’s most fascinating characters reappears. It 
is almost with a cry of joyful recognition that the 
reader discovers in “ the other man ” the exquisite 


Two Volumes of 
Short Stories 


1Scarlet and Hyssop. E. F. Benson. N. Y., D. 


Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
2The Lady Paramount. 
John Lane. $1.50. 
8The Making of a Statesman. 
Harris. N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. 
4Openings in the Old Trail. Bret Harte. 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Henry Harland. N. Y., 


Joel Chandler 
$1.25. 
Bos- 
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and absolutely original Jack Hamlin. The book 

cannot be too heartily recommended to those who 

have come to love one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can realists. 

. In Angelot,! by Eleanor C. Price, 
we have an admirable picture of 
country life in France during the 

first empire. The skilful way in which the au- 
thoress depicts, not only the enthusiasm which 
the name of Napoleon aroused, but also the 
unrest which permeated all ranks of Frenchmen 
at the time, gives evidence of a more than ordi- 
nary acquaintance with the conditions which 
existed under the Napoleonic regimé. The vol- 
ume is one of high merit and is worthy of Miss 
Price’s reputation. Step by step with ever-in- 
creasing interest she builds up her story until the 
reader is hurried along with suspense; and the 
final tragedy, in which one of the principal char- 
acters is sacrificed to hatred and another is visited 
with well-merited vengeance, leaves Angelot and 
his bride in just the proportion of insignificance 
which their temperaments merit. The novel is 
one which will have more than a single season’s 
vogue. 

However great may be the crowd of fiction 
based upon historical fact, room must be made 
for The Coast of Freedom.? The plot deals with 
the fortunes of Roger Verring, of Boston, son of 
a father who is a Puritan of puritans, and of a 
mother who possesses a sweet, gentle and charm- 
ing personality. The story is exceedingly well 
constructed and the picture of Boston life is ad- 
mirable. Especially thrilling is an account of 
witchcraft persecution. The whole work is full 
of dramatic situations which impart to the story a 
sustained dnterest that never loses its force. 
Every character is drawn with remarkable 
strength, but above all towers the striking figure 
of the man who rose from the shepherd boy to be 
a noted captain and the governor of his State. 
In every way the volume is one of great merit and 
promise. 


The Historical 
Novel 


Humor, hearty and wholesome, 
yet delicate and restrained, is the 
chief characteristic of the entirely 
pleasing story of the eighteenth century, The 
Beau’s Comedy.* The theme of the novel is 
striking and original, and the handling of incident 
and action is clean and clear cut. The worx is 
pure comedy, well written and well named. 


The Beau and the 
Lady 


1Angelot, A Story of the First Empire. Eleanor 
C. Price. N. Y., Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

2The Coast of Freedom. Adéle Marie Shaw. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

8The Beau’s Comedy. Buelah Marie Dix and 


Carrie A. Harper. N. Y., Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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The Siege of Lady Resolute,! Harris Dickson’s 

recent novel, is interesting and holds the atten- 
tion. It is graphic; it is all action. It lacks de- 
scription to an unusual extent, a fact, however, 
which will be pleasing to most readers. The 
scenes are laid in the American colonies and in the 
France of Louis XIV., yet there is not a single 
Indian fight and but one duel. This counts for 
much and gives the novel a distinction which 
is enhanced by its own worth. 
The history of the Assassins, that 
strange military and religious body 
which in the eleventh century separated from the 
Shiite sect of Mohammedans, naturally lends it- 
self to romance, and Nevill Myers Meakin has 
availed himself of it in a remarkable book—The 
Assassins.2, The story covers much the same 
period as that embraced in Scott’s novel of The 
Talisman, carrying one through the latter part of 
Richard Coeur de Leon’s crusade. The scene is 
laid in Syria and Palestine. Mr. Meakin em- 
bodies in his romance much information about 
this supremely wicked order of heretical Moham- 
medans and gives a striking picture of the 
methods by which they terrorized Mohammedan 
and Christian alike. The volume teems with 
startling and terrible situations, and few books of 
recent publication, with any pretense to being 
literature, afford so many blood-curdling scenes. 
But through it there runs a strong thread of 
honor and love which does much to compensate 
for its horrors. Whoever takes up the volume 
will be reluctant to lay it down before reaching 
the final catastrophe. 

Every now and then an attempt is made to 
teach us political economy in the pages of fiction. 
The Minority,? by Frederick Trevor Hill, is such 
an attempt. The story is a pleasant one, notwith- 
standing the triumph of the syndicate over a priv- 
ate employer of labor; the characters are sketched 
with a masterly hand, and the incidents never fail 
in interest. As a tale of life to-day in the busi- 
ness world the book is decidedly successful. It 
will be found something in the nature of a com- 
panion piece to I. K. Freedman’s By Bread Alone. 
A good wholesome tale of the 
early days in the log camps is to be 
found in The Blazed Trail. Mr. White knows 
woodcraft perfectly. Picture after picture and 


The Assassins 


Out of Nature 





1The Siege of Lady Resolute. Harris Dickson. 


N. Y.; Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


2The Assassins. Nevill Myers Meakin. N. Y., 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. . 
8The Minority. Frederick Trevor Hill. N. Y., 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
4The Blazed Trail. Edward Stewart White. N. 
Y., McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 
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phase after phase of the great forests are given 
until the reader can almost feel the breath of the 
pines in his nostrils. The story is a bit too long 
and somewhat faulty in construction, but it has a 
strong appeal and interest because of its breadth 
and sincerity. 

Quite different from the vigorous life of the 
man who hewed a fortune out of the wilderness 
is the charming lackadaisical existence seen in An 
Island Cabin.1. The story is really an enlarged 
diary of a man who takes a cabin on one of the 
stray islands near the Atlantic coast. The neces- 
sity to provide for himself begets in him content- 
ment and an everyday philosophy of life. The 
story is especially adaptable for summer reading. 
It is a high order of work to which 
Mr. Mabie has put his hand in his 
parable writing,? a writing which will not only 
reflect credit upon the author, but which must 
leave a helpful impress upon every one who 
comes in contact with it. The spirit of 
lofty and refined optimism breathes from the 
wayds, and gives a feeling of firm and intelligent 
hope to the reader. Mr. Mabie has topped the 
art of parable writing not only in beautiful form 
and pure thought, but also in the easiness with 
which these little essays on life may be read and 
understood. 


Of a Serious Sort 


There is, perhaps, no phase of 
modern life more striking to the 
thoughtful mind than the relation 
in which science and faith stand to each other at 
the present moment. Less than half a century 
ago it was held that the teachings of science were 
destructive to those of faith. Faith was regarded 
as purely a matter of a past revelation, and posi- 
tive knowledge was declared to lie entirely out- 
side the field of religious belief. For some years 
this imagined want of connection has been 
ignored, and theologians have been seeking for a 
mode of expression which shall, at least, convey, 
however imperfectly, the truth that the workings 
of nature, as disclosed by science, are not incon- 
sistent with the “revealed” spiritual personality 
of the Deity. In fact, a new method of formu- 
lating religious belief has arisen, and attempts are 
made to give a scientific expression to faith. 
Those who are interested in such questions as 
are involved in this state of things will find ex- 
ceedingly valuable assistance to their studies in 
Throught Science to Faith,? by Newman Smyth. 


Through Science 
to Faith 





‘An Idlend Cabin. Arthur H . me 2. - 
Clure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. — om 
2Parables of Life. Hamilton Wright Mabie. N. 


Y., The Outlook Co. $1. 
8Through Science to Faith. Newman Smyth. N. 
$1.50. 


Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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With the boldness which has characterized his - 


previous writings, Dr. Smyth deals with evolu- 
tion, not as a hostile or indifferent matter, but as 
being in itself a revelation through which we may 
be led to the divine. Nature to him is a manifes- 
tation of directive intelligence and omnipotence, 
and he perceives that the natural world and the 
spiritual world do not move on analogous lines, 
but that in both identically the same principle is 
at work. The volume will meet with its deepest 
and worthiest appreciation from those who, un- 
able to accept the narrow views of a moribund 
school of interpretation, are nevertheless anxious 
to have a hold on that sincere faith which will 
enable them to “ walk sure-footedly in this life.” 
It seems strange that, owing to 
an incomprehensible ignorance of 
their history, an apology should be 
«called for on behalf of a race, or rather a nation, 
whose laws have been models for mary races and 
nations, and whose literature has become one of 
the dearest treasures of civilized man. Yet such 
is the case. The Jewish race has been charged 
with a lack of patriotic feeling for the countries 
of their sojourn, and, because their faith is sup- 
posed to be one of pure expectancy, they have 
been called indifferent to the welfare of their tem- 
porary homes. The Rev. Madison C. Peters has 
taken up the gage as their champion, and in The 
Jew as a Patriot! has shown that the charge is not 
borne out by their history since the dispersion. 
He brings forth records to prove that Jewish 
money supplied the means for the voyage of Co- 
lumbus; that the Jews took a prominent part in 
the struggle of the United States for independ- 


The Jew as a 
Patriot 


1The Jew as a Patriot. Madison C. Peters. N. 
Y., Baker & Taylor Co. $1. 
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ence; that in every war waged by the United 
States they have freely sacrificed their blood and 
their treasure. He demonstrates that in every 
country in Europe, even those in which the He- 
brews have suffered persecution beyond descrip- 
tion, Jews have been prominent as soldiers and 
politicians. The array of names of Jews famous 
in European history, especially, will be scanned 
with more than ordinary interest by those who 
are liberal enough to call for justice for a much 
maligned people, and by those who, although 
Christians, remember that the Author of their 
faith and His Apostles were Jews. 

Owen Edwards’ popular History of Wales* be- 
longs to Putnam’s Story of Nations, and is an ~ 
attempt to give a true, yet popular history of the 
little country so vague in the minds of many. It 
treats this history from the year 84 to 1894, from 
the time of Rome and the mystic Arthur through 
the Norman conquest and the fight for independ- 
ence to the industrial revolution and the present 
day. The writing is done well and completely. 

From the same publishers comes a description 
of Life in Switzerland.? That little republic, en- 
shrined in poetry from the days of William Tell 
until the present time, has always had a keen 
attractiveness for traveler and reader. Its moun- 
tains, its pastures, its industries, its inhabitants are 
unique and fascinating. Alfred Thomas Story 
has happily caught the spirit of the country, and 
writes of it with charm and merit. A number of 
good illustrations add much to the work. 

Following is a list of books received at this 
office between April tenth and May tenth: 


1Wales. 
Sons. ‘ 

2Swiss Life in Town and Country. Alfred Thomas 
Story. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Owen Edwards. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
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Biography. 
Hale, Nathan: The Ideal Patriot: Wm. O. 
Partridge: N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls Co..... $1 00 
True Aaron Burr, The: Chas. B. Todd: N. 
pee eS 8 arr 50 
Webster, Daniel: Samuel W. McCall: Boston, 
Proupmton, Bim: Ee (6... 5 sic canscs cesses 
Essays and Miscellany. 
American at Oxford, An: John Corbin: With 
Illustrations: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Remit nck” secknceeidies 36 Cadet tees teres I 50 
Architectural Annual, The: Albert Kelsey: 
Phila., The Architectural Annual..... eT htal 
Authors of Our Day in Their Homes: Francis 
W. Halsey: N. Y., Jas. Pott & Co........ 


Read—Where 


te Fied .28 


Books and Book Lovers: Chosen by Ralph A. 
Lyon: Evanston, Wm. S. Lord............ $ 25 
Brook Book, The: Mary Rogers Miller: N. 


Y., Doubleday, Page & Co.............000% I 35 
Education and the Larger Life: C. H. Hender- 
son: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... I 30 


Europe: Geographical Reader: Frank G. Car- 
penter: N. Y., American Book Co......... 70 
Evolutionary Philosophy, The: L. T. Cham- 
berlain: N. Y., The Baker & Taylor Co..... 
Fables of the Elite: Dorothy Dix: Illustrated by 
Jas. A. Swinnerton: N.Y., R. F. Fenno & Co. 1 00 
Fashions in Literature: Chas. Dudley War- 
ner: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co. ....< scscez I 50 
Gleanings from Nature: Eva M. Carter: N. — 
pe ee ew Ore 
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Modern Association and Railroading: A. L. 
Goodknight: N. Y., The Abbey Press......$ 
Morphinism and Narcomanias from Other 
Drugs: T. D. Crothers, M. D.: Phila., W. 


Be ED RO ooo ocr criss'v-d6 sic oed eas wers 2 


Usage for Women’s Clubs: 
The Baker & Taylor 


Parliamentary 
Emma A. Fox: N. Y., 


Pen Pictures from Ruskin: Caroline A. Wurtz- 
burg: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co....... 
Ragtime Philosophy: Fred. W. Stowell: S. F., 
The San Francisco News Co.............. 
Works and Days: Hamilton Wright Mabie: 
m. 4., Dodd, Mead & Co. «0.0652. 6cccc cess 


Fiction. 


Aaron Crane: Henry Tate: N. Y., The Abbey 
ND AR stereos ca aiatialai os i ides sale co ok esaseoimncnse Siaors 
Abroad With the Jimmies: Lilian Bell: Bos- 
eS Bs ee, NE Oe ose s pe ceecwcccscinees 
At Sunwich Port: W. W. Jacobs: Illustrated 
by Will Owen: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Bread and Wine: A Story of Granbunden: 
Maude E. King: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
ere eg Snr eres 
Buell Hampton: Willis George Emerson: 
MO, TOURS Te Cee osc ove ticciscsecsiccvaws 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines: Clyde 
Fitch: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co..... 


Chiefs of Cambria, The: A Welsh Tale of the 


Eleventh Century: Morgan P. Jones: N. Y., 
TEE. FY DOCG ob ions dc cinnsicceccswsesses 
Chimmie ee and Mr. Paul: Edw. W. 


Townsend: Y., The Century Co........ 
Claybornes, The: A Romance of the Civil 
War: Wm. Sage: Illustrated: Boston, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.....5......0c0csees 
Coast of Freedom, The: Adéle Marie Shaw: 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co 
Confounding of Camelia, The: Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick: N. Y., The Century Co........ 
Constance Hamilton: Lucy M. F. Wyatt: N. 
a. te ee ree 
Damsel or Two, A: F. Frankfort Moore: 
Oe) SL ae eee eee 
Daniel Everton: A Romance of the Philip- 
pines: Israel Putnam: N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
(EE ce A ree ee eee en eT ee 
Deep-Sea Plunderings: Frank T. Bullen: N. 
, i Re rere err 
Diary of a Goose Girl, The: Kate Douglas 
Wiggin: With Illustrations by Claude A. 
Shepperson: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall: Charles 
Major: N. Y., The Macmillan Co......... 
Dull Miss Archinard, The: Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick: N. Y., The Century Co......... 
Fortune’s Wheel: Martha Gray: N. Y., The 
are rrr rer 
Girl from Mexico, The, and Other Stories: 
Miles G. Hyde: N. Y., The Abbey Press.. 


Glenwood: Cathmer Kensington: N. Y., The 
PN I eres slags Giese baba aren ose 
God of Things, The: A Novel of Modern 
Egypt: Florence B. Whitehouse: Boston, 


ne Se We GO oo ic conw ce wee betene- 


Guided and Guarded, or Some Incidents in the 
Life of a 7 
Malone: N. Y., 


Minister-Soldier: Joseph S. 
The Abvey Press..........-. 


50 


50 
50 
50 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


50 
50 


25 


25 
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Heralds of Empire: A. C. Laut: N. Y., D. Ap- 


See ere roe $ 


Hound of the Baskervilles, The: Another Ad- 
venture of Sherlock Holmes: A. Conan 
Doyle: N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co..... 

Infans Amoris: T. Everett Harry: N. Y., The 
EE NAO oni sec ts Sarin eines athe wa Seews eae 

In the Country God Forgot: A Story of To- 
day: Frances Charles: Boston, Little, Brown 


John Kenadie: Ripley D. Saunders: Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.................-. 
Lady Paramount, The: Henry Harland: N. Y., 
John Lane Pub. Co 
Many Waters: A Story of New York: Robt. 
Shackleton: N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.... 
Margaret Tudor: A Romance of Old St. Au- 
gustine: Annie T. Colcock: Illustrated by N. 
B. Gilbert: N. Y., Fred’k A. Stokes Co.... 
Minority, The: Fred’k Trevor Hill: N. Y., 
oe ee ee 
Misdemeanors of Nancy, The: Eleanor Hoyt: 
N. ¥., Doubleday, Page & Co. ......... 660006 
Movable Quartette, A: Eleanor Guyse: N. Y., 
OE FO BOO oo seine Aasctscaestes tees 
My Lord Farquhar: Thomas E. Moore: N. Y., 
Oe TI I ass 5 65 50d 0 eka a og aidioie 


Openings in the Old Trail: Bret Harte: Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co............... 
Opponents, The: Harrison Robertson: N. Y., 
MRS, CUPL S WOE. oo ccnccccsssveccecst 


Outlaws, The: Le Roy Armstrong: N. Y., 
Be. Deptt. Be Gis o.ii.iks hdc vadee cess cdecc 
Rescue, The: Anne D. Sedgwick: N. Y., The 
I RMB ioncis sc ciated upp rench dala wing eins wa dacs'c 
Roman Biznet: Georgia W. Pangborn: Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............. 
Rustler, The: Frances McElrath: N. Y., Funk 
ES a ee eee ee 
Silken Snare, A: Wm. Leroy: N. Y., The Ab- 
ke ee ee ere ee 


Somewhat of a Liar Myself: J. W. De Vore: 
MN, ¥., rennyoon, Neely Co. ....6.scccecs 
Stephen Holton: Chas. F. Pidgin: Boston, L. 
ee ee eens 
Tales From Gorky: Translated from the Rus- 


sian: R. Nisbet Bain: N. Y., Funk & Wag- 
I ciao hey has tisle ns See nena. 
Tale of a Cat, The: Margaret Hern: N. Y., 
(ere eee 
T’Bacca Queen: T. W. Wilson: N. Y., D. Ap- 
OE ea Or RIE Ce ret eae eee 


To the End of the Trail: Frank Lewis Nason: 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.......... 
Westcotes, The: A. T. Quiller Couch “ Q.” 
Phila. rrenry T. Costes. Be Co. .< .osicéceeis 
When Bards Sing Out of Tune: A. Clark: N. 
i EE FE So cc bcccamcaccneteccs 
When Love is King: W. Dudley Mabry: N. Y., 
Oe re I TS os iho nie cota na coeweeors 


Historical and Political. 


American Citizenship: Yale Lectures: David 


J. Brewer: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons... 
Christopher: “ The Princess”: N. Y., The 

See een ed I 
Cromwell’s Army: C. H. Firth, M.A.: N. Y., 

Bes I 55 $s ae ms oleae earns ok 
Labor and Capital: John P. Peters, D.D.: 
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Story of China, The: R. Van Bergen, M.A.: 

Ds. 3 PTA BOON: Gi... 6560505506000 $ 60 
Uncle Sam Trustee: John Kendrick Bangs: 

Woe Ring I, I ss sooo dna ven v-dn keene I 
When Old New York was Young: Charles 

Hemstreet: N. Y., Chas. Scribner's Sons... 1 50 


Juvenile. 


Cub’s Career: Harriet Wheeler: N. Y., The 
A a, ee ee torr n ey none 

In the Days of Giants: Abbie F. Brown: Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.............. I 10 

Old Kitchen Stone, That: David H. Judd: 
Fully Illustrated by Eliz. Craig and Maud 
James: N. Y., The Abbey Press........... 


Poetry. 


Darkey Ways in Dixie: Margaret A. Richard: 
i oe RN’ rere I 00 
Gildart, John: An Heroic Poem: M. E. Henry 
Ruffin: N. Y., Wm. H. Young & Co........ 


I 00 
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Poems: Arthur Upson and Geo. N. Northrop: 

Minneapolis, Edmund D. Brooks.......... 
Poems: Chas. G. D. Roberts: N. Y., Silver, 

Burdett & Co.; Boston, L. C. Page & Co..$1 50 
Poems: Frances Guignard Gibbes: Wash., The 

HORNE FU. CBs iiccn i oss via winds baeneaeved 
Songs of the Sahkahnagas: Hugh Deveron: 

Be. Rip ee rE UR a oi.n cis chee xten ee I 25 
Verses: Hallett Abend: Linneur, Mo., Bulle- 

Ce ee II, cn seme mebincneican <n 
War Poems, 1861-1865: H. P. McDaniel: N. 


Sup COD BROS SPs on cvccnowssvvagenness I 00 
Religion. 
Life Worth Living, The: Wilbur C. Newell: 
MN. FT. Pee Aber Fee isc sees I 00 
Reasonableness of Faith: Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford: N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co....... 1 25 
What Think Ye of Christ: Ex-Judge J. L. 
Eldridge: N. Y., The Abbey Press.......... I 50 





Among the 


The Atlantic has joined hands with the other 
magazines for the month in giving much space to 
the discussion of broader education. In Democ- 
racy and Education the theme is made general, 
while in Public Education in Cuba it is narrowed 
to the needs of that newborn republic. There is 
rather less fiction than usual, but the space is well 
occupied by an attractive array of miscellany, 
among which The Newspaper Industry, The 
Humanities, and The Electric Car, show the wide 
range of subjects. A leading article on golf, 
from the pen of Mr. William Garrott Brown, 
gives a brief history of the development of the 
ever popular sport, and discusses at length its im- 
port and higher meaning. That Mr. Brown is an 
ardent lover of the royal game is apparent in the 
following paragraph. 

The sense of effectiveness, of competence, in a 
proper stroke, is also, to my mind, unparalleled. 
A great and complicated activity is centered upon 
an object exceptionally definite. Force, gathered 
from all one’s sources, tempered and restrained 
with all one’s balance, ordered and directed with 
one’s utmost of precision, poured out, as it were, 
through one’s arms and hands and finger tips, pro- 
jected along the slender shaft into the head of the 
club, and lovingly imparted to the ball, is on the 
instant, and before one’s eyes, transmuted into a 
form of motion unrivaled for its likeness to ani- 
mation. 
breath of life into the thing. One begets and 
fa hers. Even when one fails, there is always the 
sense of power misdirected, the leaping conception 
of the next stroke, which shall make amends. 
McClure’s as usual is meaty, and the 
goodly store of food for leisure hours contains 





June 


It is creative work. One breathes the - 


Magazines 


many choice tit-bits. One of these is a short 
story by Ellsworth Kelley, in which two pleasant 
characters are charmingly sketched. In the 
sympathetic handling of The Man Who Found 
Himself many business-ridden city men will dis- 
cover a theme that is mirrored in their own lives. 
Miss Stone continues those reminiscences of her 
enforced brigandage, pleasant perhaps because 
past. Three biographical sketches of extraordi- 
nary interest are those of Pasteur, by Miss Tar- 
bell; Rubens, by John La Farge, certainly a 
writer apt to his subject, and John Hay, by 
Brooks Adams. The illustrations accompanying 
the article on Rubens are of artistic merit and 
valuable in themselves. There are some striking 
illustrations also in Mr. Harold Spender’s sketch 
of the adventures of Owen Glynne Jones, Moun- 
tain Climber. These photographs tell, more 
graphically than any words the perils of him who 
seeks great heights. The important piece of fic- 
tion for the month is the first installment of The 
Two Vanrevels, a new novel by Booth Tarking- 
ton. , 
Walter Scott’s Land is the title of the 
initial number in Harper’s. It is illustrated by 
finely executed half-tone plates from photographs 
and wash drawings. Education here comes in 
again, in an article on Vacation Schools and Play- 
grounds, which treats of the problem of schooling 
the tenement children in a novel way. An Ameri- 
can Industrial Experiment, coming from the pen 
of Richard T. Ely, has an authoritative value; it 
deals with the autocracy of the town of Pelzer, 
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South Carolina, and what Mr. Ely says should 
carry conviction since it comes from the greatest 
authority on political economy in the Western 
continent. His concluding paragraphs throw 
light on a much mooted question: 


Northern people may be assured of two things: 
first, the working people of the South have no bet- 
ter friends than may be found among the men and 
women of the South. They may be found, here 
and there, toiling for the uplift of their humbler 
and needier brothers and sisters. And the evils of 
the industrial situation are known and keenly 
deplored by at least a few brave men and women, 
the saving remnant. They may need helpers; they 
do not need missionaries to go among them and 
convert them. 

Again, Northern people have no ground for 
apprehension on account of cheap Southern labor 
and long hours in Southern mills. The wages are 
low, say from ten cents for the feeblest children 
to $1.50 for a skilful adult spinner, but the labor is 
less efficient. And as child labor is more and more 
limited the wages of adult labor will tend to rise. 
If as a rule only one in a family works, the wages 
must still be high enough to suppert a family. 
Where as a rule all the members of a family work, 
wages will be low. And the long hours of labor 
are being shortened. A few years ago twelve 
hours a day was common; and it is the general 
opinion that the hours of labor in the South must 
soon come down from sixty-six hours to sixty a 
week. But once again: the accumulated wealth in 
the South is less, the interest charges which 
employers must pay are higher, and in freight rates 
the South is at a disadvantage, as has been clearly 
enough demonstrated by statistics gathered by 
Captain Smyth. The Northern employer has a fair 
field, and has no ground to urge the “ menace” of 
Southern competition as an argument against 
improvement of Northern conditions. 


Other articles of importance are Autobiography 
of the Stars, in which Ralph Bergengren speaks 
of the part played by photographic spectra in 
studying the heavens; New York Society a Gen- 
eration Ago, by Elizabeth Duer; and the careful 
study of Creation Legends in Ancient Religions, 
by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The fiction consists of one 
serial and a large number of short stories and 
sketches. Amongst these are a story of society 
life contributed by Mrs. Wharton, and a love tale, 
Eyes That Saw Not, which is the collaborated 
work of Onoto Watana and Bertrand Babcock. 
Mary Tracy Earle’s story, Ex Libris, has the 
charm that-a touch of child nature brings; it, 
also, is a love story. A Romance to Leeward is 
humorous, and while a charming story from the 
pen of Josephine Dodge Daskam can hardly be 
thus classed; still it is replete with that graceful 


and subtle humor which is one of the chief charms 
of her work. 

——Making Laws at Washington, the opening 
number of The Century, is asympathetic treatment 
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of types, methods, and conditions at the national 
capital. Humor, true insight, and not a little 
philosophy enliven the pages and make the article 
a delightful reading. Henry Loomis Nelson has 
done this excellent work, and has been aided in 
his delineation of types by the apt: pencil and 
brush drawings of A. I. Keller. The Canals in 
the Moon is the title of a scientific treatise from 
the pen of Professor William H. Pickering, of 
Harvard College Observatory. The paper is 
illustrated from photographs made by Professor 
Pickering and by drawings and diagrams. This 
makes up an enticing outlay and one that is sure 
tc find readers both amongst astronomers and 
others less knowing in a starry way. That these 
lunar canals are marked by vegetation is clear to 
the author, who sees no reason why vegetation 
cannot exist on the so-called dead planet: 


How vegetation can exist without water in the 
liquid state seems at first a more difficult question 
to answer than how it can exist in a rare atmos- 
phere; but even here we find partial analogies upon 
the earth. That certain forms of desert vegeta- 
tion can: go for several years without water is well 
known, but whether they could continue to grow 
if the supply in the liquid form were absolutely cut 
off is very doubtful. On the Antarctic continent, 
however, a certain kind of lichen is said to exist 
where the temperature rarely if ever reaches 32°— 
the melting point of ice. This probably represents 
pretty clesely the condition of affairs upon the 
moor, where it is possible that water vapor, or 
hoar frost, deposited upon the vegetation is suffi- 
cient to supply all its needs. 

Looking at the matter now from another stand- 
point, we find that the lunar vegetation would 
have two distinct advantages over our own. In the 
first place, since the force of gravity is less upon 
the moon, the same leaves or fronds or branches 
would require but one sixth the effort to lift and 
support themselves that would be necessary were 
they transported to our earth. Secondly, since 
there are no high winds upon the moon, if it were 
any advantage to plant life to lift itself above the 
surface of the ground, it could do so with safety, 
instead of clinging close to the rocks like our own 
Arctic and Antarctic flora. 


The Humor of the Elder Sothern is an appre- 
ciation of a versatile actor, done in a free and 
happy vein by Lucy Fuller. A number of Soth- 
ern’s letters and pen sketches are shown, together 
with a water color by the actor and an excellent 
portrait. Ray Stannard Baker’s paper on The 
Great Southwest has given Maxfield Parrish an- 
other opportunity for effective illustration—and 
this work is illustration in the highest sense of the 
word. A resumé of the results attained by 
American bridge builders working in America 
gives the magazine an industrial interest. The 
subject is covered at length and the illustrations 
are numerous and instructive. A great awaken- 
ing to zxsthetic needs is treated in a paper by 
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Sylvester Baxter. He reviews past work in land- 
scape and civic improvement and recalls many 
examples of valuable results attained. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich has a note on L’Aiglon. The 
fiction for the month includes a continuation of 
The Confessions of a Wife, by Mary Adams; a 
short story entitled The Adventures of a Parrot, 
which is one of The Century’s humorous stories ; 
some more Little Stories, by S. Weir Mitchell; 
and a number of other short stories. 

——Each issue of the World’s Work accent- 
uates more and more the particular field which 
this magazine has in the world of publications 
and how well it fills that field. A wide range 
of material, all of living interest and vital worth, is 
to be found in the June issue. Several timely 
and original articles upon education point to the 
closing of the academic year and suggest prob- 
lems of educational value. J. H. Hale, to whom 
more than to any other man the development of 
the American peach orchard is due, contributes a 
discussion of this new and remunerative industry. 
The beef trust has undoubtedly evoked G. W. 
Ogden’s paper, Why the Price of Beef is High, 
and it is not hard to see the influence of the 
coming English coronation in a picturesque de- 
scription of London As It Now Is, by Chalmers 
Roberts. Probably the most salient article of the 
magazine, because of the recent ship combine, is 
one on The Future of American Shipping, written 
by Mr. Arthur Goodrich. After showing the 


slow development of the American merchant . 


marine, due to an intense internal development of 
the country, Mr. Goodrich points out the great 
impetus that has come within the last few years 
and at the same time shows the necessity of de- 
veloping this branch of national growth. 


To construct a permanent merchant marine will 
be almost as necessary to the healthy growth of 
our foreign trade as was the building of carriers 
from producer to consumer within our own boun- 
daries. It is not possible, nor is it necessary, that 
a national merchant marine shall suddenly be born, 
like Kvaser, the old Norse deity, “ grown up.” It 
must come step by step with the development of 
our trade abroad. England and Germany have 
spent years of experiment with subsidies and many 
other methods of discrimination in favor of their 
shipowning and shipbuilding companies to obtain 
the results they. have achieved, and even with all 
their efforts, keen competition ‘has forced rates so 
low that only the lines with the fastest, handsomest, 
largest, and safest boats have been doing anything 
like a lucrative business. 

* * * * * 

In whatever way the building up of a merchant 
marine may come it is the evolution in the national 
growth of the United States which seems to be the 
next natural development in our economic history. 
Back of it are the vast resources of the country of 
whose extent even a guess cannot yet be made, 
the splendid workshops, limitless farms yet unmade, 
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the ingenuity and industry of the most active people 
in the world. Especially with the opening of hin- 
dered markets of the Orient and the progress of 
the country west of the Mississippi, the Pacific 
Ocean offers opportunities for national prominence 
and prosperity on the seas. The connection of 
railroad and steamship lines into a continuous line 
of transportation around the world has more pos- 
sibilities than it even suggests. The shipyards are 
ready for their work, and though it probably will 
come slowly, an adequate merchant marine is the 
next step in the expansion of America into the 
world. 

The eleventh chapter of the Story of the 
States, being the story of Alabama, gives an his- 
torical interest to Pearson’s. The Real James 
Gordon Bennett is another of the month’s long 
list of biographies, and, in a way, a contribution 
to the current literature of the newspaper. A 
Day in a Beehive is good and timely, and Bicycle 
Diving is exciting. 

——Lippincott’s has issued one of the best num- 

bers the magazine has known in recent years. 
Besides the novelette, which for this month is 
Caroline Gebhardt’s A Real Daughter of the 
Revolution, there is a wealth of short stories and 
contributed articles that cannot fail to please. 
Of the latter The New Atmosphere is of interest 
and value, and should prove pleasing to both the 
scientific and the lay reader. The short stories 
are good—and short—and the few verses better 
than most. 
The Cosmopolitan story is of a distinct 
sort, and of this kind is the study of fast motion 
made by William J. Lampton in the current issue. 
It is more in the nature of an appreciation of the 
swift than otherwise that Mr. Lampton writes, 
and those who are familiar with Mr. Lampton’s 
sporadic verse will find a characteristic bit of his 
handiwork in the following: 

Every year the banks of our rivers, at certain fav- 
orable points, are lined with thousands of specta- 
tors intently watching far across the water the 
rhythmic rise and fall of oars and the measured 
motion of “ eights” or “ fours” who pull. A boat 
race is on, and they are there to see which crew 
has the greater speed. They are interested from 
the start, of course, but the interest is tame until 
the finish approaches and the swaying bodies move 
to quicker impulses and the oars rise and fali in 
faster time. Quicker, faster—quicker, faster—ten 
thousand hearts throb with the beating oars in 
strained silence till the stake is passed, then the 
spell is broken in a burst of shouts that echoes 
away in the valieys and rebounds upon the hills 
that touch the far horizon. 

That Everybody’s is a well named maga- 
zine a reading of the current number will show 
conclusively. King Edward VII. makes in these 
pages one of his many simultaneous appearances, 
Chalmers Roberts being sponsor. An article that 
will receive much notice is entitled Did Columbus 
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Discover America? and is a translation from M. 
Henry Vignaud’s recently published book em- 
bodying the results of his lifelong research on this 
subject. Science and Burglary and an account of 
the Holy Land are two widely different, although 
adjacent articles. An account of Professor De 
Vries’ experiments in plant modification is well 
written and engrossing. It states in detail the 
process of creation of a new species, the text be- 
ing helped out with instructive comparative pic- 
tures. This account of the process of adding an 
extra leaf to the three-leaf clover is worth read- 
ing: 

Hunting for four-leaved clovers is a familiar 
occupation. In the fields and lawns they are to be 
found. A single plant among a host will have sev- 
eral such leaves. They are quite rare, and may 
be called monstrosities. At least, they are not the 
regular thing, and hence may be considered as 
emblematic of good luck. Near Amsterdam, in 
1886, Professor De Vries found a plant bearing six 
or seven four leaved clovers. ‘This he set out 
anew in his garden, where it did not bear seeds till 
1889. These he sowed, and since then he has had 
a new generation each year. Each time he chose 
his seeds from one-fourth of the best plants; that 
is from those which had the most four and five- 
leaved clovers. It was the third generation, how- 
ever, in 1891, that began to be rich in the desired 
forms of leaves, but only with four and five leaflets, 
and these only in the adult plants. Still, during 
August and September of the same year, he 
remarked a very few with seven leaflets. At this 
point he reduced his selection (or choosing his 
seeds from the best specimens) to a severe stand- 
ard. That is, he chose for progenitors only those 
plants which had two-thirds of all their leaves with 
four or more leaflets. 

Meantime he had discovered a curious fact, which 
much simplified his selecting from then on. In 
sowing clover you may observe that the first leaf 
of each young plant has but one leaflet, and that 
the second and subsequent leaves have regularly 
three leaflets. But in his variety some of the young 
plants made the very first leaf compound; that is, 
with two and three leaflets. This knowledge 
enabled him to make his selections much more 
quickly. He had only to choose the young clovers 
with compound leaves, and transplant them from 
his glasshouse into his garden, leaving the others 
to perish. Thus he did not need so many hundreds 
of individuals as before, though each year he still 
selected some thousands of seedlings from their 
sowing pots. In 1894 the new variety of clover had 
come into existence. Of this crop, nearly all the 
young plants had their first leaf compound, and all 
of them, with few exceptions, were five leaved. In 
among the five leaved there were some with four 
and three, and others with six and seven leaflets. 
He saw none, however, with more than seven. 
Each year he can pick four-leaved clovers at will 
for mementoes, and, as he says, they have brought 
him good luck. 


The illustrations in Everybody’s are among the 
best in the ten cent monthlies, and those in the 
present issue are well up to the standard. Par- 


ticularly pleasing are Howard Pyle’s sketches 
for Adéle M. Shaw’s recollections of William 
Phyp. 

-——More and more the study of action by 
photographs is becoming an important feature of 
the magazines of the day, and Outing has some 
good work of this kind in its article entitled 
Caught in the Act. The article in question is by 
Arthur Ruhl; the photographs are collected from 
everywhere and present pictures of prominent 
athletes in the movements of supreme action. 
The study is an interesting one. The classic 
English Derby is a review of horse racing by 
F.dward Spencer, illustrated by photographs of 
English racers. Much the same thing in a 
canine way is done by George Raper, under the 
caption Dog Breeding in America. Old Days in 
Baseball is retrospective, while Golfing Counsels 
of Perfection is decidedly of to-day and to-mor- 
row. There are many writeups, reviews, and 
forecasts, but not as much fiction as is usual. 
Amongst the latter, however, is found a story by 
Charles G. D. Roberts, The Watchers of the 
Campfire, while another, a sporting sketch, bears 
the name of Alfred Stoddart. There are two 
stories of fishing life in the number and one of 
them, entitled Silversides and Other Truthful 
Angling Tales, bears a curious name—for a fish 
story. 

This seems to be fiction month with Frank 
Leslie’s, for the magazine is filled from cover to 
cover with bright stories and apt illustrations. 
Marion Hill has a child story entitled Hugh’s 
Protective Policy, which is enhanced by Miss 
Mabe! Humphrey’s drawings of children in that 
frank style so familiar to the lovers of her pic- 
tures. Then there is a character story by Harvey 
O’Higgins, and a sea tale by Emily Perkins; a 
sketch of a sea race. Peace to His Ashes is a 
pioneer story and The Flight of Sheik of Succush 
is humorous, while The Sharpshooter tells a Civil 
War episode. The miscellany consists of four 
articles, of which Man-Killing Horses is an ac- 
count of unusual doings in the West, graphically 
illustrated. A Modern Elijah is a serious study 
by Jason Lowe of that religious anomaly—John 
Alexander Dowie. 

In the Criterion General James Grant Wil- 
son gives his Recollections of William Cullen 
Bryant, the paper being illustrated with rare 
documents and photographs. An article of much 
interest is Runes and Their History, by Katherine 
Louise Smith, in which the collector treats of an 
archzeological subject with which few people are 
familiar. The Herzogin Sophie Charlotte is in 
the nature of biographical reminiscence and is 
from the pen of Minna Irving. There is, as 
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usual, a number of short stories, and a larger 
number of poems. This field, that of short 
sketches of an artistic kind and graceful verse, 
The Criterion seems to have made its special 
province, and certain it is that the province is well 
occupied. 

——Country Life in America has its usual 
breath of nature land enfolded between its leaves, 
and when one turns to the beautiful pictures of 
reses illustrating the articles Rose Reve d’Or and 
Making a Garden this impression is the more 
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vivid. Butterflies and Moths is a timely treatise 
by L. W. Brownell, but Duck Raising for Profit, 
coming next, suggests an untimely end to the 
butterflies. The Making of a Country Home and 
Old Williamsburg in Virginia present abstract 
and concrete pictures of the charm of Elysian life, 
which is supplemented by The Harness Horse and 
Country Turn-Outs. There are a number of 
poems, and many beautiful photographs, all con- 
ducive to pleasure for the enthusiastic citybound 
reader. 
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fo eee eer Leisure Hour 
Beginnings of American Polo, The......... Outing 
Bermuda and the Boers: Bigelow........ National 
eg ee Pearson’s 
Birth of Gell, The: Stosy.... oiicsscciceces Munsey’s 
Bit of Old Mexico, A: Flower.............. Arena 
Bloodhounds in America.................. Century 
Butterflies and Moths..... Country Life in America 
Camera in a Country Lane, The........Scribner’s 
Cangnt 2 the Act: Tatil... 6. i. ccc cce send Outing 
Classic English Derby, The................ Outing 
Day With the Round-up, A... ..........5 00008 Era 
Dog Breeding in England and America. ...Outing 


End of a Great Mountain Climber, The. .McClure’s 
English and American Polo Compared... .Outing 
Famous American Waterfalls... Wom. Home Comp. 
Floating Down Stream...Country Life in America 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada..... National 
*Game of Bridge, The: Hoffman....... Chambers’s 
Game of Ping Pong, The: Bantock...... Pearson’s 
NE EES 8 sc arehuewstuweds e408 eae 5 ceis Atlantic 
Golfing Counsels of Perfection.....,....... Outing 
Harness Horse and Country Turnouts, The... 
Pins aah +e eee e Country Life in America 
*Impressions of Mandalay........... Leisure Hour 
*Indian Welcome Home, An........ Leisure Hour 
*Jockeys, Betting, and Bookmakers. .Badminton’s 
Korea; The Pigmy Empire.......... New England 
*Leaves from Lakeland: Palmer...... Gentleman’s 
*Lighthouse Observations............. Chambers’s 
London as It Now Is.. ..World’s Work 
Man-Killing Horses: Elwell........ Frank Leslie’s 
Modern Pony, The: Patterson................ Era 
New Orleans: Harwood................. Ainslee’s 


Old Days in Baseball: Deming..... 
*Our Opening Day in Iceland: Fort... 


. Outing 
Badminton’ s 


Pittsfield, Geui of the Berkshires: Tappan.. National 
Playground of the World, The: Clovering.Munsey’s 
*Shooting the Rapids: Haggard...... Badminton’s 
Sight and Scent in Bird and Animals...... Outing 
Where Thoreau Worked and Wandered. 
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Over 


When a doctor of thirty years’ practise encoun- 
ters a new experience it must be worth relating. 
This is from a physician who has fought disease 
for the period named: 

“T saw him get gingerly out’ of a wagon in 
front of his office. He then left the team with his 
daughter, ignored the bell, and pounded lustily on 
the door. I answered in person, because I 
thought he and my office girl might get into an 
argument, for he looked just like a man who 
would insist on seeing the ‘ doc’ at once. 

“ Doc,” he began without other preliminary, 
“T’ve been a takin’ truck fur six months, and 
blamed if I hain’t worse’n I was at the beginnin’.” 

“ What’s the matter with you?” 

“Stomach’s all out of whack. Regular riot 
down there all the time, and me a dosin’ in the 
remedy after each meal and at early bedtime.” 

“What are you taking?” 

“ Here it is, doc, and I got a lot left yet. My 
first wife used to buy it in the bulk ’cause it came 
cheaper.” 

“ But this is for the lungs.” 

“S’pose I don’t know that?- Course it’s for the 
lungs. That’s what was the matter with her. I 
don’t care if it was for the liver, it’s got ter go to 
the stomach first, hain’t it, and the stomach and 
the lungs hain’t so durned far apart but what 
helps one helps the other, and what gits to one 
gits to the other.” 





In a Western Massachusetts town lived a young 
woman who is blessed with both discrimination 
and tact. . 

The first of these admirable qualities she has 
displayed by her two marriages. Her first hus- 
band was a minister—a most delightful man; he 
died, and after a lapse of five or six years she 
was united to his only brother, who was a suc- 
cessful lawyer in New York. 

On her library desk stands a picture of the first 
partner of her joys and sorrows, and one day a 
curious caller asked whom the photograph repre- 
sented. 

“ That,” said the hostess, with evident emotion, 
“is a picture of my husband’s brother, who died 
eight years ago, and who was very dear to us 
both.” 





A good story is going the rounds on the late 
Fred Harvey. Every one knows that the regu- 
lar price of a meal in any of the numerous Harvey 


*Compiled from Short Stories. 


‘eating houses is seventy-five cents. 
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the Wine and Walnuts 


It happened 
that a traveling man left his train at a small Col- 
orado town and entered the eating house and 
ordered a meal. The young man in charge ex- 
plained that the larder had been unavoidably 
depleted of all but some boiled beans. After ex- 
pressing his opinion, the traveler ate his fill of 
beans and asked for his bill. It was seventy-five 
cents, and in a minute he was roaring mad. Dur- 
ing the controversy that followed, Fred Harvey 
himself came into the room, and the matter was 
referred to him. As a result, the traveler got so 
huffy that Harvey made him pay the seventy-five 
cents. As his train was ready to pull out, the 
traveling man had no time for further comment, 
but as he went out of the door he exclaimed 
vehemently: “Mr. Harvey, this is outrageous; 
you have charged me too much for those beans,” 
and he was gone. Mr. Harvey forgot the inci- 
dent until a few days ago he received a telegram, 
“ Charges collect, eighty-five cents,” which read: 

Mr. Harvey: You charged me too much for 
those beans.—Jones. 

Harvey “set ’em up” to all his friends, and 
forgot the matter until about eight days later he 
got a telegram from San Francisco, charges $2.25. 
It read: 

Mr. Fred Harvey: Am in San Francisco. I 
still think you charged me too much for those 
beans.—Jones. 

This was too much of a joke, and Harvey 
ordered the operator to receive no more such 
messages. 

A month passed, new operators came, and the 
whole thing was forgotten until one night Harvey 
was awakened by a boy with a telegram. It was 
from the City of Mexico, and as he had been 
anxiously awaiting one from there, concerning a 
big coffee deal, he readily paid the $5.35 charges 
and in feverish haste opened the missive. Here 
it is: 

Mr. Harvey: I have given that matter my 
careful consideration for several weeks now, and 
have tried to reconcile myself to the facts, but I 
am sorry to say that I am still of the opinion and 
always will be that you charged me too much for 
those beans.—Jones. 





After hearing evidence in an assault case be- 
tween man and wife, in which the wife had had a 
deal of provocation, the magistrate, turning to the 
husband, remarked: 

“ My good man, I really cannot do anything in 
this case.” 
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“ But she has cut a piece of my ear off, sir.” 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, ‘I will bind her 
over to keep the peace.” 

“You can’t,” shouted the husband; “ she’s 
thrown it away!” 





Once there lived a man who was so lazy that he 
had nothing to wear and nothing to eat. The 
neighbors, feeling sorry for him in his extremity, 
time and again offered him work, which was re- 
fused. Afterward they became incensed, and 
determined to bury alive such a worthless piece of 
clay. Whereupon, one man, too generous to 


allow affairs to proceed, tendered the lazy man a’ 


bushel of corn. This happened while the latter 
was being driven to the scene of his grave. 
Upon receiving the offer, he raised himself in 
his coffin and asked: “Is it shelled?” The 
other replied that it was not. 
“ Drive on, then,” said he. 





Several years ago, some days before the ad- 
journment of Congress, as the old story goes, 
good natured and ponderous Senator McCreery, 
of Kentucky, was waddling down Pennsylvania 


avenue, when a dapper young man, one of that 
class which delights society girls by exclaiming 
at intervals during a reception: “ Have you 
been-ah-very gay this season?” approached him 
with the question: 

“ Ah, senator, how do you do? I called upon 
you this morning; did you get my card?” 

“ Yes,” said the senator, drily, “ I got the card; 
but what did you mean by writing E. P. in the 
corner of it?” 

“ Oh, that,” said the young gentleman, evidently 
delighted at being able to give information, “ that, 
you know, is en personne, or, in other words,, 
‘left in person.’ ” 

“Yes, yes,” said the senator, meditatively, “I 

see.” : 
The next day Mr. McCreery again met the 
young gentleman, and going up to him, said: 
“ Ah, by the way, I called upon you this morning ; 
did you get my card?” 

“Yes, sir, yes,” was the reply, “but I say, 
Senator, what in the world did you mean by writ- 
ing S. B. A. N. in the corner of it?” 

“ What!” cried the old gentleman, “ didn’t you 
understand that? I’m surprised. What could it 
mean but ‘ sent by a nigger’ ?” 





W it 
Mrs. Van Upperton—Yes, my ancestors 
came over on the Mayflower. Mrs. Suddenrich— 


How foolish of them! Mine waited for a ten-day 
boat. 








In Gentle Spring.—‘ Paw,” said little 
Johnny Askit, “ what does the poet mean by ‘flan- 
nelled fools’ ?” ‘The folks who take their 
flannels off before the first of May, my son.” 

Mrs. Bacon—Your husband believes in 
throwing physic to the dogs, doesn’t he? Mrs. 
Egbert—Yes; and alarm clocks at the cats. 
Teacher—Tell me, Bobby, what are the 
two things necessary for a baptism? Bobby— 
Water and a baby, ma’am. 

Church—It’s very easy to fall into tempta- 
tion in New York city. Gotham—Is that a new 
namc for the subway? 

—* Do you drink coffee?” asked the doctor 
of an aged patient. “ Yes,” was the reply. “ Cof- 
fee,” continued the M. D., “is a slow poison.” 
“Yes, very slow,” replied the old man; “I have 











taken it daily for nearly eighty years.” 
——Lady (to bird fancier)—I must get you to 
change that parrot, Mr. Chickweed. I’ve only 
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had him a week, but quite half a dozen times he 
has shocked my visitors with his horrible lan- 
guage! Bird Fancier—I thought you wanted one 
that was quick to learn, ma’am! 

—Lady—I have made inquiries at your last 

place, and your former mistress doesn’t speak 
very flatteringly of you. Applicant—No, I don’t 
suppose she thinks any more of me than I do of 
her; but I hope I’m iady enough to keep my opin- 
ion of her to myself. 
Mr. Noorich (instructing architect)—I 
don’t want to spare no hexpense. I want a palace 
an’ nothin’ less. Have two staircases, one to go 
hup and the other to go down, and have the coal- 
hole frescoed. -I’m agoin’ to show people there’s 
nothin’ cheap about me. 

The Best She Could Do.—* There is only one 
reason,” he said, “ why I have never asked you to 
be my wife.” “ What is that?” she asked. “I 
have always been half afraid you might refuse.” 
“Well,” she whispered, after a long silence, “I 
should think you’d have curiosity enough to want 
to find out whether your suspicion was well 
founded or not.” 
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Sayings 


Silence and apparent absorption in toys for a 
full hour. Then: 

“ Mother, didn’t I come from heaven?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Well, mother, it’s awfully funny that I doesn’t 
remember meeting your grandmother there!” 
There is a man who fancies he is the head 
of the house. This particular man has several 
small children, and it pleases him to discourse a 
great deal on the training of the young. 

A few days ago he had friends visiting him. 
His two little sons began to play about noisily. 
It is one of his theories that children should obey 
implicitly, and he wanted his friends to see how 
he carried it out in the training of his own family. 

“Johnny,” he said, sternly, “stop that noise 
instantly.” 

Johnny looked up in surprise, then grinned a 
little. 

“Oh, Freddy,” he said to his brother as they 
went on with the noisy romp, “just listen to 
papa trying to talk like mamma.” 

-——* Mamma.” 

“Well?” 

“ You caned me last night for whipping Jimmie 
Watts, and papa licked me yesterday ‘cause 
Johnny Phelps walloped me.” 

“Well?” 

“T am wondering what'll happen some time 
when it’s a draw.” 

Antique Schoolma’am—What is the mat- 
ter, Johnny? 

Johnny (sobbingly)—Some of the—boo-hoo— 
big boys made me kuk-kiss a little gug-girl out 
on the pup-pup-playground. 

Antique Schoolma’am—That was _ shameful. 
The next time they attempt to make you kiss any- 
body, come right to me. 

Johnny (hesitatingly)—If it’s all the same to 
you, ma’am, I—I believe I’d rather kiss the little 
girl. 











Sympathetic Old Gentleman (to boy in 
tears) —What’s the matter, my boy? Perhaps I 
can help you. 

The Boy—I’ve lost ten cents, booh! ooh! and 
when I go ’ome I'll get licked for it. 

S. O. G.-—Oh, well, don’t cry. Here’s another 
dime. How did you lose the other? 

The boy (wiping away his tears)—Pitch an’ 
toss. 
Mrs. Lawnville—Which would you rather 
do to-day, go to school or help me in the garden? 

Little Boy—I'd rather go to school. 

“Would you? Why?” 
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Children 


“’Cause teacher’s ill, an’ there ain’t goin’ to 
be any.” 

Mother—Well, Marjorie, how did you like 
Sunday school. Marjorie—Oh, all right, only 
some of the songs were a little foolish. Mother— 
Foolish! Why? Marjorie—Oh, because first 
they sang about “sewing in the morning,” then 
about “sewing in the evening,” and then about 
“ bringing in the sheets.” 

Teacher—Tommy, if you gave your little 
brother nine sticks of candy and then took away 
seven, what would that make? Tommy—lIt 
would make him yell. 

—A little girl at East End, who is wont to 
take refuge in the protecting arms of her father 
when her mother’s ire is up and trouble is pend- 
ing, almost missed her haven the other night. 
Her mother and she had gone upstairs for the 
night, leaving the father in the reading room be- 
low. In the preparations for retiring the little 
girl disobeyed her mother, and trouble was immi- 
nent. 

“T’ll just switch you, little lady,” remarked the 
mother. 

In an instant the little girl rushed to the door 
and screamed for her father to come up at once. 

The obedient father got up the stairs in about 
three steps, and as he entered the room the 
angered mother was about to tse the switch. 

“ You just did get here in time, papa,” said the 
little one, as she buried her face under his arm. 

——*“ Well, little boy, what’s your name?” 

“ Shadrach Nebuchadnezzar Zoots.” 

“Who gave you that name?” 

“T don’t know; but if I find out when I gets 
older they'll be sorry for it.” 

—* Now, Johnny, do you understand thor- 
oughly why I am going to whip you?” 

“Yes, pa. You're in a bad temper this morn- 
in’, and you’ve got to hit some one before you feel 
satisfied.” 

Boy—Ma wants 

Mr. Ballad—Yes, I know; she wants to borrow 
my lawn mower. You tell her she can’t have it. 

Boy—She don’t want your lawn mower; she 
wants to know—— 

Mr. Ballad—Oh, she wants to know if I'll lend 
her my garden rake again, does she? Well, you 
tell her I say no, young man! 

Boy—Ma don’t want any of your old tools; 
she’s got plenty of her own. She wants to know 
if you'll be kind enough to lend her that book of 
poems that you wrote and just had printed. 

Mr. Ballad—Poems? Why, certainly, with 
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pleasure. Tell her she honors me wiih the re- 
quest. 

Boy—She’ll be glad to read ’em. She says 
your Spring Musings has made a great hit and 
your Autumn Woods is the talk of the town. 

Mr. Ballad—Indeed! Tell your ma to keep 
the book as long as she wants it. Can I do any- 
thing more for you, my little man? 

Boy—Yes; come to think of it, pa says I might 
as well get your lawn mower while I was over 
here, if you’d let me have it. 

Mr. Ballad—Why, of course, he’s welcome to 
the use of it at any time. 

Boy—An’ he wants to borrow your rake and 
garden hose, so’s he can have the beds raked and 
the lawn sprinkled. 

Mr. Ballad—Very well, you’ll find them in the 
tool house. Tell him to come and get ’em any 
time without asking. He’s just as welcome to 
use them as can be. You’re a bright, manly little 
chap; here’s a quarter, go buy some candy. 

A teacher in a Western school was ex- 
plaining to her class the nature of invisibility. In 
order to test her pupils’ knowledge upon the sub- 





ject she asked in an examination: Name three 
things which you cannot see, but which you know 
exist. One of the most felicitous answers was: 
Jesus Christ, toothache, and air. 

The following little story, told of that most 
popular personage, Prince Edward of York, 
shows that he is living up to his reputation of 
being “the best-brought-up prince in Europe.” 

Since the return home of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, when several members of the royal 
family were assembled together at Marlborough 
House, Prince Edward, who was in the room 
playing quietly apart in his usual happy and un- 
obtrusive manner, heard his name mentioned with 
the word “ promising.” Turning quickly round 
he approached the group of “ grown-ups,” his 
bright face flushed, and that steadfast look in his 
eyes that tells of resolution: 

“But it is no use only promising,” he cried, 
“unless you mean to keep your promise. Mother 
says that a gentleman must keep his promise, 
even if he does not like doing it at all. So I try 
and do just as she tells me, because I am a gen- 
tleman, you know!” 








Facts and Figures: The Little Encyclopedia 


The hottest place on earth is apparently to 
be found on the southwestern coast of Persia, on 
the Gulf of Persia. There during forty consecu- 
tive days in July and August the mercury has been 
known to stand above 100 degrees in the shade 
day and night, and to run to 130 in the afternoon. 
In Bahrein Island, which is situated in the center 
of this most torrid part of the terrid zone, water 
is unknown. Shafts have been sunk to the depth 
of 500 feet in search of it, but up to the present 
time all attempts have failed. 

The Salvation Army, in the furtherance 
if its plan for providing homes for the worthy 
poor, is arranging to float an issue of $150,000 
thirty-year 5 per cent. gold bonds. The North 
American Trust Company, of New York, is 
financing the deal. The bonds are secured by a 
mortgage upon the colonization lands of the Sal- 
vation Army, a corporation in the States of Ohio, 
Colorado, and California. The lands have an esti- 
mated value of $250,000. Of the issue so far 
offered, $120,000 has been subscribed by Washing- 
ton E. Connor, Senator Marcus A. Hanna, Myron 
T. Herrick, George B. Hopkins, John E. Mil- 
holland, Benjamin F. Tracy, and others. 

In the medical world some enormous fees 











have been paid from time to time. In 1762 the 
famous Hertfordshire physician, Thomas Dims- 
dale, was summoned to St. Petersburg to vac- 
cinate the Empress Catherine II. He was in the 
city less than a week, but so successfully did he 
accomplish his task that he was paid a consider- 
ation of £12,000, in addition to a life pension of 
£500 a year. When King Edward, or the Prince 
of Wales as he was then, was at death’s door with 
typhoid fever, the famous William Jenner was 
called in for a period of four weeks, and in return 
he was paid at the rate of £2,500 a week and given 
a baronetcy into the bargain. The late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie journeyed to Berlin to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the Emperor Frederick during his last 
illness and secured a fee of £20,000, while Prof. 
Zacherine, of Moscow, who was called to Livadia 
when the Czar Alexander III. lay dying, was pre- 
sented with a check for £15,000, in addition to all 
expenses, for a two days’ attendance upon his 
illustrious patient. The highest medical fee ever 
paid, however, became the property of a blind 
physician, Dr. Gale, of Bristol, who cured a 
wealthy patient of a diseased knee by electric 
treatment, and in return found his banking ac- 
count richer by £50,000. 
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Open Questions: Talks With Correspondents 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month. 





750. Nutcracker and Sugardolly; 

[Having chanced upon the information some 
months after inserting her unanswered query, we 
take pleasure in referring Mrs. Julia Schaeffer, 
Silver Springs, Md., for the above, to The Black 
Aunt, in the German Fairy Tales, issued by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadelphia.] 





848. Will you kindly answer in your Open Ques- 
tion column this: Who is the author of and where 
can I find The Love Song of Har Dyal. A little 
of it occurs in Kipling’s Plain Tales from The 
Hills, in the story Beyond The Pale.—B. A. Hitch- 
cock, Canaan, Conn. 





849. Will you kindly let me know the name of 
the woman writer who committed suicide during 
the past year?—Annie L. Reid, Chicago, IIl. 

[We do not recall any such unhappy occurrence, 
the melancholy death of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson being the latest we have in mind; and 
that is not of so recent date by several twelve 
months. ] 





850. Can any one tell from whence come the 
lines found on the title page of an old piece of 
music: 

And yet, and yet we cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall. 


It may have been Geo. F. Root, but am not sure.— 
Frank H. Coblentz, Springfield, Ohio. 





851. The Lone Black Hearse: Some years ago 
you published in your magazine a poem called The 
Black Hearse. Can you tell me in what issue it 
appeared?—S. M. W., Hampton, N. H. 


[See Current Literature for July, 1891, page 
473. Back numbers can be had at this office.] 





852. I would like very much to know the author 
of, and receive a copy of, a short poem that all I 
can recall of is two lines, something like these: 
Whatever lacks purpose is evil; a pool without 

pebbles breeds slime, 
Not one step hath Chance fashioned on the infinite 
stairway of time. 


—W. M. Burke, La Due, Mo. 





853. The Rhodes Scholarship: Can you direct me 
to any one who can give me any information about 
the way to obtain one of Cecil Rhodes’ scholarships 
to Oxford?—V. L. M., Washington, Pa. 

[Why not apply directly to the secretary of the 


university for this information ?] 


854. Will you kindly give me by return mail 
or in the column of Open Talk the author, words, 
or place where it may be gotten, of a temperance 
selection entitled Boys of America, or The Boys 
of America? I do not know whether it is in prose 
or verse. May I hear from you at once? Enclose 
stamp.—Frank Weary, Jr., So. St. Joseph, Mo. 

| We regret that we are unable to direct you to 
the selection you so much wish to obtain. We 
regret also the necessity of calling your attention, 
and that of other correspondents, to our oft-re- 
peated statement that answers to correspon- 
dence of this nature are given through the 
medium of this page only. The enclosure of 
stamps can in no wise affect this decision. ] 





855. Can you tell me where I could find the 
poem in which occurs the phrase “In the Baggage 
Coach Ahead” ? I have a special reason for desir- 
ing to find this poem, which, if recollection serves 
me right, I saw somewhere in the newspapers.— 
C. P. Johnson, Chicago, IIl. 





856. For four years or more you have kept my 
mind from running quite to seed, and now I am 
going to ask more help from you. Do you know of 
a poem, appearing about a year ago in some maga- 
zine, entitled Divided? I only remember the last 
line, which ran: 

But in her dreams he had no place. 
I think it was by Theodosia Garrison, but am not 
at all sure. Also a poem, You Kissed Me, which 
begins: 
You kissed me! 
My head sank low on your breast 
With a feeling of shelter and infinite rest. 
—and ending: 
And if you were here, 
Would you kiss me again? 


It has appeared several times in newspapers, and 
been credited to Ella W. Wilcox, Joaquin Miller, 
Josie Hunt, and others. Also, in which of Swin- 
burne’s poems appears the following lines: 

The lilies and languors of virtue, 

Or the roses and raptures of vice. 


And, please, the names of some American or Eng- 
lish students of criminology who have written on 
that subject or made translations into the English 
language.—Mrs. C. A. Bedford, Prescott, Arizona. 

[Thanks for your kind expressions. (a) The 
first poem you inquire for we do not know. (b) 
The second, You Kissed me, is by Josephine L. 
Hunt. See Open Questions for September and 
December, 1900, for a discussion of its author- 
ship. The poem was printed in Current Litera- 
ture’s Treasure Trove department in the former 
of these two issues. (c) The Swinburne quota- 
tion we cannot place, although it is so familiar. 
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(d) William Douglas Morrison is the editor of a 
series of works on criminology issued by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, at $1.50 a volume. This 
series includes Lombroso’s Female Offender, 
Prof. Joly’s Crime, A Social Study, and Ferri’s 
Criminal Sociology. Mr. Morrison is also him- 
self the author of several treatises of this nature. 
Havelock Ellis is another English writer on this 
and kindred subjects. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, publish his well-known work, The 
Criminal, at $1.50. Wm. Tallack is another name 
that suggests itself. His Penological and Pre- 
ventive Principles may be found at most of the 
large public libraries, or ordered through any 
good bookseller from the publishers, Wortheimer, 
Howard Association, 5 Bishopsgate, Without, 
London. | 


857. Where can I find a list of those who desire 
to exchange geological specimens? Is there not 
some periodical or directory giving such a list? I 
am anxious to exchange.—Geo. H. Smith, New 
Burlington, O. 


ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

787 and 793. The Old House at Home and The 
Adopted Child: 

[So many communications are still arriving 
concerning these two queries, which were among 
the unanswered printed in our issue of last De- 
cember, that we feel bound toexpress our thanks in 
like generous measure, although we have already 
made public acknowledgment of our indebted- 
ness to correspondents in printing the answers to 
these queries, in our January and February num- 
bers. We are glad to be able to print here the 
name of the author of the selection referred to in 
query 787. Philip Haynes Bailey wrote The Old 
House at Home—a fact concerning which we 
were as much in the dark, until enlightened by 
chance, as were all of our many correspondents 
on the subject.] 


21. I am a subscriber to Current Literature 
and saw an inquiry answered to the question Lost 
on the Lady Elgin. The answer, or rather state- 
ment, that she was going to Chicago I think is 
not quite correct. I lived near Milwaukee, Wis., 
at the time, and as I recollect she went from Mil- 
waukee on an excursion to Chicago and was re- 
turning (perhaps having put in at Waukegan), when 
run into by a sailing vessel out from said place, 
a few miles. I do not intend this for a contradic- 
tion but simply to state it as I remember it. I 
know there were a number of Milwaukee people 
lost.—John Brittain, Famoso, Cal. 


829. I notice you reply to No. 829. in the March 
issue, department of Open Questions, that you do 
not recognize the quotation beginning, “ You are 


WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


all that I have to live for,” etc. I am pleased to 
be able to furnish you a transcript of the poem, 
which was printed anonymously in one of the New 
York papers (probably the Sunday Mercury) a 
few years ago. The clipping I have is not marked, 
so I cannot give any more definite information 
concerning it.—W. J. Bedell, New York City. 


[Held for querist 829, with thanks to Dr. 
Bedell and to Mrs. Susan Berwick, Memphis, Md., 
from whom also we have a copy, giving the title, 
My King, but no author’s name.] 


846. A Vision of Immortality, concerning which 
a question was asked in your last issue, was 
written by Edward P. Weston, a native of Booth- 
bay, Maine. He was the son of a clergyman, and 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, of the class of 
1839. Most of his life thereafter was spent in 
teaching; he was for many years principal of the 
Maine Female Seminary at Gorham, Maine. In 
1840 he edited a volume of poems written by the 
graduates and students of Bowdoin College, among 
whom were Longfellow, McLellan, Thatcher, 
Claude Hemans, son of Felicia Hemans—Cutter, 
Fuller, Flagg, and others. Mr. Weston’s poem, A 
Vision of Immortality,, was published anonymously 
in a newspaper, and at once received and admired 
as Bryant’s, and understood to be a sequel to 
Thanatopsis—although it is hard to see why, since 
Thanatopsis contains nothing whatever about im- 
mortality. It was copied and praised in all the lead-- 
ing journals of the country, as well as in France 
and England; and the fact of the unstinted praise 
which was bestowed on it is an eloquent comment 
on the prevalent notion that merit, and not the 
name of a noted author, decides the popularity and 
success of a poem. Had the quiet and little known 
school teacher published his poem under his own 
name, it would never have been heard of outside 
his own country; but it was the fashion to believe 
that Bryant’s work was perfection, and so the 
Vision won wide praise. When the truth came 
out, some of the important journals which had been 
eloquent in praise of the poem did not hesitate to 
attack Mr. Weston sharply for his “ deception.” 
The fact was that Mr. Weston did not intend to 
deceive anybody; the article was really part of a 
poem written years before, and delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Bowdoin College—the poem 
consisting entirely of imitations of the most dis- 
tinguished American poets. Not only so, but 
before publishing the extract, Ur. Weston obtained 
the full consent of Mr. Bryant, who must have been 
much amused at the value of newspaper criticism, 
when he found several important journals revoking 
their ent!.usiastic encomiums ef his supposed work. 
Mr. Weston was one of the editors of the Portland 
Eclectic, and later, of the Portland Transcript. He 
afterward went to a western State, where he suc- 
cessfully conducted a large seminary for women, 
and where he died several years ago. I knew Mr. 
Weston well for several ears, while he was on the 
Transcript staff; he was a high-minded, agreeable 
and blameless gentleman, with far more talent than 
he ever placed on record. He was a busy man and 
he died in his prime—else perhaps the world would 
have heard ‘more of him.—Elizabeth Akers, Tucka- 


hoe, N.Y. 
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By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER ” 


Six illustrations by C. D. Williams. Price $1.50 
B4:TIMORE SUN sa \: 
‘*No writer in the score or x ore of novelists now exploiting the Southern field can, fora moment, compare in 
truth and interest to Mr. Eggleston. He is to-day the siagle novelist who writes of the Virgiuias and Carolinzs 
as they really were before the war between the States. We are taken into the life of the people. Weare shown 
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pily mated, lese by fire their house with its belong. 
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with its exactions and its cares, and go back to 
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capital and among politicians. The plot is well 
defined and sustained to the end. It has many 
dramatic situations. 
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The Love 
Attair at Seven Oaks 


A story by JESSIE"IMBRIE MILLER 

















Appears in the JUNE NUMBER of 


SHORT STORIES 


The drawings are by E. Fuhr 





The only magazine devoted to complete tales is SHORT STORIES. 
It is now in its eleventh year, and during that time has printed thous- 
ands of thoroughly wholesome and unfailingly good and clever 
sketches by the best American and European authors. SHORT 
STORIES has also a department of Anecdotes, which is unrivalled. 
For sale on all news-stands—25 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. 





The Current Literature Publishing Co. 
Bryant Building 55 Liberty Street New York 
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orothy South > 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER ” 
Six illustrations by C. D. Williams. Price $1.50 


BALTIMORE SUN says: 


‘‘No writer in the score or more of novelists now exploiting the Southern field can, fora moment, compare in 
truth and interest to Mr. Eggleston. He is to-day the single novelist who writes of the Virgiuias and Carolinas 


as they really were before the war between the States. 


We are taken into the life of the people. Weare shown 


the hearts of men and women. Light and shade are skilfully handled. Characters are clearly drawn, and 


incidents are skilfully presented.” 


| 















JUDITH’S GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


With illustrations in color by George Wright. Price $1.50 
An exquisite, delicious, charming book, as fresh as 
new-jown hay, as fragrant as the odor from the 
garden of the gods. It is the story of a garden, a 
woman, and a man. It will catch the interest of 
every lover of flowers,—and their name is legion,— 


CHANTICLEER 


By VIOLETTE HALL 


Illustrations in color by W. Granville Smith. Price $1.50 
This is an idyll of modern life. Roger and Mary, hap- 
pily mated, lose by fire their house with its belong. 
ings. They are artists by temperament, and they 
determine to get away from their accustomed life, 
with its exactions and its cares, and go back to 
nature. A love story of charming sweetness develops. 


The narrative is full of exquisite descriptions of 


and will delight and comfort every reader. nature, It has originality, wit, and pungency. 












MARGARET BOWLBY 


A Love Story 
By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


This might well be named “The Politician,’’ for, 
while it is a story of love, it is also a story of poli- 
tics. The major part of the story is laid in a State 
capital and among politicians. The plot is well 
defined and sustained to the end. It has many 
dramatic situations. 


MR. WHITMAN 


A Story of the Brigands 
By ELISABETH PULLEN 


A bright, original, quaintly humorous, and charming 
piece of semi-Stocktonian work. The complications 
are refreshing, the humor captivating, and the re- 
sults delightful. Jeremiah is a new and fresh 
creation in fiction. 


Price $1.50 
Price $1.50 


















"TWEEN YOU AN’ I 


By MAX O’RELL Price $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.35 

This volume contains some of the choicest, wittiest, and most searching criticisms of life in general by this 
celebrated French writer and lecturer. His work has always a popular interest attaching to it, and there is 
no one who does not instantly find himself completely won over by the sparkling philosophy and wit of this 
most distinguished Frenchman. The book is comparable with the best that Jerome K. Jerome has ever 
written, and aside from that has a serious bearing upon Americanisms which cannot fail to be stimulating. 











Ghe GATE of THE HISS 


By JOHN W. HARDING Four illustrations by George Varian. Price $1.50 


‘* The Gate of the Kiss”’ picturesquely reproduces the court life of Eastern civilization among the Jews and 
Assyrians, with all its pomp and splendor and corruption, its dramatically contrasted high and low, its clashing 
good and evil. Great historical figures like Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Senvacherib enliven it. It has no dull spots, 
and is a happy change from the “ nothing doing,” anzmic kind of realistic fiction. 















LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THIS SHOWS THE MAGNIFICENT NEW HOME OF THE 





New England 
Conservatory 
of Music 


(FOUNDED 1853) 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK Director 











Half a million dollars has been spent on our new building ; nearly as much more on its 
equipment. The result is we have the finest institution in the world devoted to music, and our 
reputation for thorough teaching makes it second to none for creating individual results. 


We desire to correspond with students with ambition, and offer greater facilities, master 
teachers and more thorough instruction, than elsewhere to be had, here or abroad. 


ALL ‘BRANCHES OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC AND ELOCUTION 


Our present enlarged facilities and magnificent resources should lead you to send for our 
year-book, which we mail free. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


Stanhope - Wheatcroft Dramatic School FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 


: Summer Course now open. A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. Froh- 
Write for catalogue. man’s Empire Theatre and traveling companies. App yto 
31 Fifth Avenue, ° ° o ° New York City E. P. StepHeNnson, Room 145 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


A Ss Ww » Di . 
DELINE STANHOPE WHEATCROFT, Director Joseph Adelman’s Dramatic Studio n= - Sth St. 








= Young people prepared for the stage. Class and private instruc- 
i \ A f, 4 : —- tion by JoszpH ADELMAN, former Stage Manager for Charles Froh- 
AN I ] O BE A man, Henry Miller, Henrietta Crosman and Elsie de Wolfe. 
“<< Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 
. BY MAIL 
y ~~ i ing, 


If you have a Liking or Natural Talent for Draw- eo ‘Rdgpted voall. Practica 


- - — - Pe! in 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it with Your Address to social students, seaconadie 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 


1 
Dept. L. 85 World Building New York Cit a iY, SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
semen es 3 1512 Broadway, New York 

















i 
‘LAUGHLIN FOUNTAIN PEN 
8S EE =>____—_———_—_—_—_—_—_= SS 

Seat on Approval to responsible peuple. Try it a week ; if not found superior to any 
$3.00 grade of other makes on the market, we refund your money. Best quality hard 
rubber holder, either mottled or black design. Finest grade 14K gold pen, any de- 0) 
sired flexibility, fine, medium, or stub. Safety Pocket Pen Holder free with each * 

mn. Remember—there isno “just as good” as the Laughlin. Illustration at 
bottom is ladies’ style; at top gentlemen’s. (Either style, richly trimmed with 
heavy solid gold mountings, for $1.00 additional. By registered mail, 8 cents 


extra.) Address, LAUGHLIN MANUFACTURING CO., 93 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


4 0 Nn a ot oz = — 
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| william sport 
Dickinson 
SCC 


is true to its first principles—thorough- 

ness in schoJarship and Christian character 
~—not money making. Therefore the stand- 
ards are high and the terms low. Young men 
and women recite and meet socially in its 
refined atmosphere with mutual benefi:. It 
provides for physical and social culture. 
Nine courses, with elective studies, are 
offered—Music, Art, Elocution Specialties. 
Six competitive scholarships. The new illus- 
trated catalogue describes the pleasures 
and benefits enjoyed by students, 


Rev. EDWARD J. GRAY, D.D., Pres. 
Williamsport, Pa. 





cNoward Seminary 
For Girls and Young Ladies 

Famous for the excellent results it has achieved, 

for the earnest spirit of its staff of teachers and 

the homelike atmosphere of its school life. 

endowments have made low terms q 

$350 to $400 a year. Academic, College Pre- 

paratory and Special Courses. nn ’ 
Hiss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Principal, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


A CHOOL 
ROCK %* SSH0°' sors 

at Wellesley Hills 
RIDGE ‘“maccachusctt® 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 North Charles Sireet; 


SOUTHERN HOME SCHOOL &fkis. 


6xst year. October rst, 1902. 
Miss Durr, 
Miss PENDLETON, 


Ward Seminary ‘s 


bay Bag mee Literary , Music, Art, ecuiion. 
ao $500. Certification to Wellesley. Baltimore W oman’s College. 
‘aculty 30. Patronage St) yous 8 States. Mild and equable ene. 
For catalogue address . BLANTON, LL.D., Pres., P. 0. Box 4 1}, 








} Principals. 





For Young Ladies, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 atid 142 W. Franklin Street. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Giris. Re-opens September 2 2sth. 41st year. 


. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HunTLeY, *} Principals. 





New-York, New-York, 303 West 106th Street, adjoining 
Riverside Drive. 


Mrs. Dorr’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 








Friends 
School 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
vidence, R. I. 
Founded by Friends overa contary ago. a 
to all [ae came A steady 
marked the Levee of years, bringi ging’ its 
chan in meth but losing none of the 
steadfast purpose of the founders. e enno- 
bling influence of these earnest lives is a herita 
of the institution that is a potent factor in the 
character moulding of all itsstudents. Thorou 
instruction in English, Science, Classics, Music 
and Art. “‘ Three Oaks Studio” isa quaint build: 
ing, set apart for classes in Art. The school en- 
joys both benefits and =~ arising from 
ly arran ~ 
methods o 
educat Song 
DS, Beautiful 
\ grounds 
\ for the 
‘ enjoy- 
ment of 
athletics 
7 and out- 
door 
sports. 
Tuition, 
. For 
catalogue 


Taree Oaks STUDIO address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal. 





























SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: ‘‘it presents more right 


development of girls in particular, than 
any such book I have ever examined. Of 
our marvelous success.in reducing 
those ideas to practice you already know. 
my opinion.’ Student life at Lasell is 
hapay, healthy, earnest, and parents 
agree it is in all ways profitable. 
fal care of morals and manners. 

a year. Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


New York School of Expression 


West Side Branch Y. M.C. A. Building 
318 WEST 57th STREET 


Elocution, Oratory, Physical Culture, Pantomime: 
Artistic Statue Posing, Public Reading, 
Recitation and Dramatic Art. 

The Fall Term begins October 9, 1902. 











A special summer session will be held in New York 
or vicinity if a sufficient number of applications are 
received. Send us the names of ten persons in your 
neighborhood interested in elocution, and receive free a 
copy of *‘A' AND UTTE) .”” a review of elocu- 
tion, oratory, and dramatic art, published by The New 
York School of Expression. 


Address F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, Mgr. 
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NORTH WEST 


— : et 


gr 
UA NORTHERN S.S. Cos Suips AND 
NORTH LAND 
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NOP DRIP SPINES VATS 


HESE magnificent steamships upon 

which a half-million dollars have 

just been expended in new furnish- 
ings and luxurious accommodations, will 
open this season, sailing from Buffalo June 
14th and from Chicago June 18th, making 
two trips each week, stopping at Cleve-— 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, Harbor 
Springs and Milwaukee. A tour through 
the grandest fresh water seas in the world 
in these superb floating palaces offers the 
most delightful vacation trip in America. 
Equipment, cuisine and general service 
not surpassed on any ships afloat. 


Leaving Buffalo Tuesday and Saturday. 
Leaving Chicago Wednesday and Saturday. 


For full information apply to 
W.M. LOWRIE, General Passenger Agent 
1.2. Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A SEND FOR 


ATCH Brentano’s 
AKING 





OTHER Catalogue of 
‘¢Bristling with keen, witty sallies. Paper Fiction 


Every one can enjoy the fun.’’ 


J. F. TAYLOR & CO.,'New York New List Revised to Date 
Sent FREE on Request 






































T0 Manuscripts in all branches of litera- 
AUTHORS ture suitable for publication in book E maintain continually the 
form are required by an established 
SEEKING house; liberal terms; no charge for largest and most carefully 
examination; prompt attention and selected stock of paper-bound 
PUBLISHE honorable eesteent. BOOKS, 141 novels. 
e Herald, 23d St., New York. Safe Delivery of Books by Mail 
7 Guaranteed Throughout the World 
Short Stories Wanted | 
Ranging from 1500 to 4,000 words. 9 
Adress Brentano's 
DETROIT MONTHLY PUBLISHING CO. taten Sunes New York 
{30 300 Buhl Block, - - . = Detroit, mich. } - ‘ 




















ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 





bOliasAailaes 
While you ‘write 


€ S’ Pen Carbon Letter Book 
fopies 
- Wa : ( 


Use any pen 1 and your own stationery. If your stationer 

does not keep it; write for free specimen of work. 
Beware of infringements. Address Department 46 

PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO,, 145-7-9 Centre Street, New York. 














FREE SCHOLARSHIPS By Jane de Forest Shelton. 
If you long for an education but don’t know how to obtain it, we Eighteenth Centu Life in a New 
offer oe F aagreye | of your life. Send us a catalogue of England ill Town. 
the school, college, or other institutions of learning which you 
wish to attend, tell us in a letter the course of study you have ; New Edition, $1.50 net. 
chosen, ani we will explain a plan by which we will pay expenses Illustrated by JOHN HENDERSON BETTS. 


while you are studying. 
SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
616 University Building, - - - New York 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York. 











AWCAADE> ABOEARABEHRABE™ SBEH AB 


THE STANDARD 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Pronounced the best by thousands of users. Always 
complete but never finished. It grows with your library. ; 





Has disappearing, non-binding glass doors. Highly fin- 
ished in solid Golden Oak. 


Price per section, with door, $1.75 
Without door, $1.00 


, 
its et E34 es || = Sent on approval, freight prepaid, direct from factory. 
a . ig Send for catalogue No. 10s. 





THE STANDARD MFG. CO., - Little Falls, N. Y. 
OP<~ DEX DEH < DEY <DE> ~ DEY <DEY XIE LE XIE XIE XIE IE> XIE <IE> XIE XO 
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TOURS AND TICKETS EVEYWHERE 


ALASKA 
YELLOWSTONE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


A series of delightful tours to the Pacific 
Coast including the Puget Sound. ‘A cruise 
along the coast of Alaska, with its mild and 
invigorating climate, its towering glaciers 
and grand scenery. The magnificent Can- 
adian Rockies, the Yellowstone Park, well 
called Wonderland, etc. 

Other tours to Europe, Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, Colorado Mountain resorts, Eastern 
seashore and mountain resorts, Maritime 
provinces, etc. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION 


Send for our Travelers’ Condensed Guide, 
containing railroad rates, steamship fares, 
and sailing dates, etc., and a list of 200 
vacation trips. 


Pribate-Car Trips Arranged on Short Notice. 


25 Union Sq. 296 Washington St. 1005 Chestnut St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, Mass. 











PHILADELPHIA. 





“ Of allinventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.’’ —Macaulay, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 





A system of 11,126 miles of railway in the 
populous territory east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati, furnishing luxurious and rapid 
transportation facilities for more than one-half 
of the entire population of the United States. 


Details of rates and trains given by any 
New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of ‘‘ America’s Summer Resorts,”’ will be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 

ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 




















NIAGARA 





FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the 
world. 
son of the year, reached from every 


A charming place at any sea- 


direction by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No.9, ‘‘ Two Days 
at Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, 
by George H. niels, General Passenger Agent, 

ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















RIDE THE RESTFUL 


Racycle 


RIGID, REASONABLE, 
RADICALLY RIGHT. 















Research Riders 


lacveles Remember 
Reputation RACYCLE 








REDUCED RATES TO RESIDENT REP- 
RESENTATIVES. RAPID REMUNERA- 
TIVE RETURNS. REQUEST RATES OF 
REWARD AND REPRINTS OF ROYAL 
RACYCLES, 


Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co, 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO. 
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A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
AND AUTUMN CRUISE 


OFFERED BY THE 


RED CROSS LINE 



















To Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sydney, Cape 
Breton and St. Johns, Newfoundland 


Steamers sail weekly from Pier 40, North River, foot of 
West Houston Street, making the round trip from New York 
to St. Johns and return in thirteen days, and there can be no 
more delightful ocean voyage for those who want rest and sea air. 


The steamers remain in Halifax one day both going and 
returning, one day in Sydney, and two days in St. Johns, thus 
giving passengers an opportunity to visit these beautiful cities 
and surrounding country. The cost is low and the accommo- 
dations and service the very best. 


For full information, dates of sailing, and rates of fare apply to 


Bowring & Co., Gen. Agts., 17 State St., New York 
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To Colorado 
and Back 


' ’ Y E are going to sell tickets at less than half fare this summer, so 7h 

as to enable people of moderate means to spend their vacation Burlington 
in Colorado. On certain frequent days the price for round trip 

tickets over the Burlington Route to Colorado, will be $25 from Chicago, Route 

$21 from St. Louis. Eastern Railroad agents will sell through tickets. , 

Colorado is by no means a country of high prices. Our handbook tells all about 
the hotels, boarding houses and ranches, their prices, names and addresses of the 
proprietors, attractions within reach, rates for livery, the fishing and hunting, charges 
for guides, etc. You can get excellent accommodations for $8 to $10 a week. Send 
fora copy. No charge, and with the book I will enclose a circular telling about the 
railroad ticket rates and our fast “one night on the road” trains between Chicago or 
St. Louis and Colorado. 

There is no place in the world like Colorado for beauty of mountain scenery and 
perfection of climate —it is ideai. I have never known anyone to return from Colorado 
disappointed. Where could you find a more delightful place to spend your vacation? 

Don't forget. Send today for a copy of our Colorado handbook. 





P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry., CHICAGO 
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DE DIP DLDI DEDEDE DE DE DE 


ToCalifornia andthe 
Pacific Coast in 1902 


‘ 


t 
t 
‘ 

The Mystic Shrine meets in & 
San Francisco in June. & 

The Knights of Pythias k 
meet in San Francisco in 
August. k 

These two organizations & 
have a $50.00 round trip rate 
from Chicago; $47.50 from § 
St. Louis. 

The B. P. O. E. meet in Salt & 
Lake City in August. They & 
have a less than one fare rate & 
for the round trip from ‘ 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Independent Order of & 
Foresters meet in Los An- 
gelesin April,and the Ancient k 
Order of United Workmen t 
meet in Portland, Ore., next 
summer. % 

These organizations will no & 
doubt have as good a rate as t 
the others. 

Proportionately low rates F 
will be made from points east & 
of Chicago and St. Louis. 

Take in one of these trips b 
via the , 

‘ 
t 
: 
: 
fk 
K. & 
: 


Denver & Rio Grande K.R. 


and view the scenery that no 
% other road can offer. It is to 
be seen from the car windows. 
are allowed if 


BEDE DE DE DE DE DE 86 DEDEDE DE DE DE DE DEDEDE DE DE DEE SEDESDL DE DE De 


Stop-overs 
desired. 

Write or call on H. E. Tup- 
per, G. A. P. D., 353 pe 
New York City, or S. 
Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, 
Colo., for particulars. 


DODO FO FO FO FO FOTO FO FOTO TE 


BEDE DEDEDE DE DE 


4 





Part folios: 7 


“MEW ENGLAND LAKES; 
RIVERS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. fe 
MOUNTAINS OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 
SEASHORE OF 

| NEW ENGLAND 

| ( PICTURESQUE 

| NEW ENGLAND 


(Ws STOR it 
> CENTS 


ers ke gn Moura esa 


yortarene™ onrtan ew NGLAND 


m the Maritime P rovinces 


Bo ston 
avo Maine 


RAILROAD 


up of > CENTS n stam ps f 
ALL ALONG SHORE, LAKE SUNAPEE: 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKES AND STREAMS, SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
FISHING AND HUNTING, CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS, 
MERRIMACK VALLEY. LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG. 

; THE MONADNOCK REGION, 
VALLEY °F T#E CONNECTICUT 2%° NORTHERN VERMONT, 
THE HOOSAC COUNTRY 4%° DEERFIELD WALLEY. 

COLORED BIRDS EYE VIEW FROM MT. Ae 
SENT ON RECEIPT OF G y NST 
Aso. Stmimer Tourss it Boe WM giving HSE OF l0urs and fates, 70F | 
ind boarding watts able intormation, free 
FoR ALL PUBLICATIONS APPLY To 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, B.AM.R.R. Boston, Mass 
D. Ss. Flanders, 
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A famous resort in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Penn- 
sylvania; reached in 2% hours from New York by fast 
express trains over the Lackawanna Railroad. Surrounded 
by delightful summer hotels at Stroudsburg, Forest Park, 
Spragueville, Bushkill, Dingman’s, Delaware and Portland. 
“‘Mountain and Lake Resorts,” a beautifully illustrated book, 
will give complete information about them. The book also contains 
a series of amusing vacation stories, entitled the ‘“‘ Experiences of 
Pa.” Send 5 cents in postage stamps to T. W. Lee, General 
Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


ackawanna 


Railroad 
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Ly /Aammer Trip 
» California 


aaa Special Excucrions Aine August, Waeee 
SS on She Galifornia Limited. Bert SEX 
gam tain /or bert cravelers, Chicago 20g 
Los Angeles and Zan Franci/co. 

Found crip $50. Aom Chicago. 
729 from A.Louis 4S Aom Kawa XS 
City. Low rater/om East generally & 

En route vivit GrandCanyon.9% pr 
Be Arizona and Soremite, a colead : 
ej» Pleavant vummer outing. 4 
wre, illustrated books on request, 


) 





















B if General Pawenger Office SS yr ; 
Mae, = Zhe Alchison,ZopekaandJantakeRy <i 
= > tg 






Chicago. 
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All rights secured. 
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Gives Good Digestion 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all gone” 
feeling. 

Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and restful sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘ HORSFORD'S”’ on label. 
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, "THE 


— 
l ) 


SUPERIORITY 


Is recognized 
<4 everyone 
who uses 


BY! oixow’s 





OPPOSITE THE 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK 


HOTEL (44 
ea 








SAVES 


THE TRAVELLER Fe 
TIME. TROUBLE 
AND ae 
EXPENSE 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


An American product that 
is leading in its field. Made 
in all styles, kinds and 
grades—for all uses. When | 
not at dealer’s don’taccept | 
a substitute, but mention ] 
this publication and send us ] 
1 6c. for samples worth 
double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE | 
COMPANY, Jersey City,N.J. 








42d ST. and PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


Opposite the Grand Central Depot, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Rates $!.C0 per Day and Up 


Within easy reach of the theatres and shopping 
district. Reached by all the principal street-car 
lines and elevated railroads of New York, the 
GRAND UNION HOTEL is acknowledged the 
most convenientand accessible, hotel in the city, 
We attend to your baggage. 


FINE CAFE AND[RESTAURANT 
FIRE-PROOF ADDITION NOW OPEN 
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Harmony and Health 


Health is the reflection of Harmonious Na- 
ture. Disease is Discord and Unnatural, 
Health depends upon Natural Food. 


BISCUIT 


is a Naturally Organized Food, that is, contains all 
the Properties in Correct proportion necessary to 

Nourish every Element of the human body. 
Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete nourishment for the harmonious building 
of man, and Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit presents it in the most digestible and appetiz- 
ing form. Ifvaluable qualities are removed from the wheat, as in white flour, the result is 
food stripped of the properties which produce teeth, bone, muscle and brain. «Soft cooked’’ 
cereals are swallowed with little or no mastication and, therefore, the teeth are robbed of 
their necessary —- natura/—exercise, causing weakness and decay. Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscvit being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the zatura/ flow of 
saliva which is indispensable in natural digestion. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’”’ Cook Book (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















The Foster Ideal Crib 


protects the child from accident when alone. It does the 
work of a maid by day and serves as an annex to the 
mother’s bed at nizht. The sides may be raised or lowered 
at will. The spindles are but4inches apart. The headand 
foot 44 inches high and the sides 22 inches above the high- 
grade woven wire spring. These dimensions are absolute 

roof against accidents and you will find them only in the 

‘foster {deal Crib. Thecribs are finished in while or 
colors) Enterprising dealers sellthem. If yoursdon’t we 
will supply you direct. In either case send for our free 
booklet, “Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 31 BroadSt., UTICA, N.Y 


MFRS. OF FAMOUS FOSTER IDEAL SPRINGS, 
THE, ‘IDEAL LINE”’ OF IRON BEDS, CRIBS, DIVANS, ETC. 
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without soap 


Use Pearline without rubbing 
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FLAKED 


RICE 


More healthful thang 
beef and potatoes=> 
Then too, its so dainty 
and delicious —7ry at / 


Only a minute 
to prepare i 























X I At fhe: Grocey Shee “ead 
=== SSS oe 


pe Og, in a 
little different way it’s a perfect food for they infants, 
Truly itis worth your while to try 
A doll that baby clothes will fit for tom cents @ 


COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 1Union SquareNY. 
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When You Have 
That Empty Feeling— 


ZU ZU 74 


and everybody will know 
you want some of those 
snappy little ginger snaps 
in the In-er-seal Package. 


Price 5c. 


(<=) 2 


M\e 
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address for 

10 cents .< 2 

« FLAME PROOF C0. 
New York. .7 . 
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NO POISON 


Has ever been found in the 
enamel of 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL, protected 
by decision of the United States 
Court, pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 
If substitutes are offered write us. 
New Booklet Free. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 
by the leading Department and 
Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., 








BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 





ARE SAFE] . new York, Boston, Chicago. 



























ALLEW S FOOT-EASE 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 
Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, Fewollen. smarting, 
nervous feet, an instantly takes the sting 
out of cornsand bunions. It’s the Rgreat 
est comfort discevery of the age. 
Makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy 











A, - hot, tired, ac 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
iT TO-DAY. Sold by a'l Druggists 
Shoe Stores, 25c. Do net accept an imi- 
tation. Sent | by mail for 25c. in stamps. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail, 
RAWS SWEET 
Pow! x ao agra for a 
18 
“Oh, What Rest pe vim aly tel Packase FREE. Ad- 
and Comfort!” dress, ALLEN S. OLMSTED. Le Roy, N.Y. 
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DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY A 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
) ) Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
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Los PE Cal, Stock = 


) ) Dividend. Paying Mining, Ol ne | —- 

) Stocks, Listed and Unlisted our Spec 

») Booklete giving our successful plan for realizing the large 

) profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Investments, 

interested. a a, = particulars, etc., sent free to any 
nteres' on applicati i 

oston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland. 4 

BRANCHES, cinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, W ashin: 

) Pittsburg, Buffalo. Prescott, Ariz. ; on Angeles, Cal. ; art. ( 

) ford, Ha ifax, 1 N. &.; St. John, N. , Montreal & Toronto. { 
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MA P L E WOO D Near yaa 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of DruG AND ALCOHOLIC ADDICTIONS. 

Beautifully located in the Miami Valley, thirty miles from Cin- 
cinnati. Easily accessible by train. Location unsurpassed. Excel- 
lent accommodations. Cur& GUARANTEED. No RESTRAINT. 
Rates reasonable. The treatment can also be taken at home without 
inconvenience or detention from business. For terms and full 
information address, 


THE DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. Dept. 51, Lebanon, Ohio 





min Ue on an aden Kot a in advance, 


| 902 eats an to i. 


1900&’01 Models, best makes,$7 to $11 
a 500 -hand 


an 
wd makes and models, good as 
=: Great Factory Clearing y Sale at 
‘ hal alt factory cont, Tires, equipment & 
fi kinds, half regular prices. 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
1000 ca’ yop on our new plan. 
A i = R AGENT %. 
Write at — for} lowest net ~ 


MEAD our al offer. Dept. 
oye! OLE COn OoRi37 Th. 





























(PRESCRIBING 


Glasses prescribed by this system rest the eyes, and 
relieve all nerve disorders due to eye strain. 

If your optician dves not use this system, write.or call 
on 


W.G. FAY MFG. CO., Opticians, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
















DOROTHY, MONTANA 


Send for Prospectus of this Company if you con- 
template investment in gold mining. ....... 
Address THURLOW WEED BARnes, President 
170 BROADWAY, - - - - = = NEW YORK 










LEARN PROOFREADING, 


ou possess a fair education, why not utilize it at 
was fA... profession paging $15 to $35 weekly? ag at 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mai 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadeiphia 


$3 SILK ELASTIC STOCKING 
Write for Pamphlet W 
Trusses, Abdominal Supporters, Etc. 
FLAVEBLL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 


















EXCHANGE 








. ~| NEITHER WILL A LONG-HAND MANUSCRIPT GO WITH AN EDITOR 
"FONT Go nor will a Business go without Typewriters. UP-TO-DATE AUTHORS AND 
BUSINESS MEN SEND TYPEWRITTEN MSS. AND LETTERS. 

lay St., New York. 5N 4 
THE TYPEWRITER "8 Bromfeld St, Boston. sir Wyandotte St. Kansas City. 
124 LaSalle St., Chicag 208 North Ninth St., St. Louis. 
432 Diamond St., Pittsburgh. 536 California St., Sar Francisco. 


EIGHT STORES. Send for ee of casey with prices, etc. Largest and most complete 
stock of second-hand Typewriters of an ype 
inspection. TITLE TO EVERY MAC. INE GUARANTEED. 










the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of 
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SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT: 


IN USING THE 






















No naptha or gasoline used ; kerosene oil § 
for fuel; no sparking device used; no 
heavy fly wheel or reversing propeller 
blade. The Highest of High-Grade Launches. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


MARINE ENGINE & MACHINE? COMPANY 
Box 57, Harrison, N. J. 




















Ohe Pierce Motorette 


An AMERICAN design based on the best FRENCH experi- 
ence. STRONG, DURABLE, COMFORTABLE. ECONOMI: 
CAL in operation. Parts accessible. CHAINLESS gear 
= transmission. SIMPLE to operate. SPEED from 
5 to 25 Miles per Hour. WEIGHT GOO Ibs. 
3 1-2 H. P. Genuine DeDion Motor. 


Built ByS4e Geo. N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 
Banker Bros. Co., Banker Bros. Co., Automobile Headquarters, Pardee & Co., 


Pittsburg. Philadelphia. Boston. Chicago. 


THE PIERCE CHAINLESS 


is far and away superior to any bicycle 
for the very good reason that it is radi- 
cally different. The CUSHION FRAME--- 
the HUB COASTER BRAKE.---the CENTER 
DRIVEN PERFECT GEARS, and the SPRING 
FORK which cushions the handilebar---com- 
bine to make rough roads smooth and 
place the FIERCE CHAINLESS in a class 
above all others. . 


ZB SES THE GEORGE N PIERCE CO sso 
™ awn SPINAL DEFORMIT!E 


85 per cent. cheaper than the old methods. 100 per cent, better. Weighs ounces 
where others wesgh pounds. For Men, Women, and Children; none too young, none 
too old to be relieved. We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the 
relief and cure of this unsightly condition; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of 
curvature of the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ standing. 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 

Our appliance is light in weight, durable, and conforms to the bodyas not to evidence 

that a supportis worn, Jt is constructed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and 

is truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or female. e also make 

Scientific Appliances for protruding abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send 

for free booklet and letters from physicians, physical instructors, and those who know 

from experience of our wonderful appliances. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait. 


i: : STEAMBURG, N. V., February 9g, 1901. 
After having worn the plaster-of-Paris jackets, I can truthfully say your appliance is 
far more comfortable to wear. It corrects curvature quite as me | and fits the body so 
perfectly that no one would suspect I was wearing one. You have my lifelong gratitude 
and well wishes. F Yours truly, IDA BLOOD. 
fhe piaster-of Paris jacket above mentioned weighed 8% Ibs. lhe Philo Burt 
Appliance put on in its place weighed (7 vunces—a difference of over 7 Ibs. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO.. 99 Fifth St.. Jamestown, N.Y. 
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PATENT SUSTAINED Spring Summer 














BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 24. Ycars the 
ASK FOR AND ; 
INSIST ON Standard of Ixcellence 
HAVING THE 


GENUINE 






PT) (J Only True | 
/ Sanitary Underwear 












Sample pair, a 
b il, 3c. 
is CUSHION SPECIAL LIGHT WEIGHTS FOR SUMMER, 
HOSE #010" aes 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
SUPPORTER 16 W 23d Street 
NEW YORK: {iss'187 Broadway, 
ee TEARS NOR UNFASTENS fone * on” daha 4 A ed ty 
PAIR WARRANTED oy!s 
PHILADELPHIA: 9:4 Chestnut Street 
GEO. FROST CO. MAxsrs CHICAGO (2 tate Street 






“SR Look for the name on 
every loop, and for the 
Moulded Rubber Button. 


SAA Travelers 


Life Insurance Policy 


is written in simple form. Its exact meaning can be readily understood. It isa straight- 
forward proposition: So much insurance for so much money. Nothing dependent <4 
impossible estimates and speculative dividends. For this reason, and because of judicious 
management, a lower rate is offered by OGhe TRAVELERS, for the security 
guaranteed, than by ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Agents In al! Principal O:iles. 























A a For hate! vee. + Py tif Bay mg in Rv = ~~ 
7 additional, Ghe as paid a claim for 
ve ccident injuries received, the total thus disbursed to the injured, 


Every Hour and those dependent on them, amounting to 
for 37 Years $26,616,868 


4 No one is exempt from accident. You pay only in pro- 
ortion to your own risk. Which can best afford to carry 
your risk—you individually, or the largest Accident Company in the world ? 


AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN 




















Professional and business men’s policies of the Preferred Class receive double benefits 
for railway, trolley and steamboat wrecks, elevators and burning buildings. 
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First-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago 
on sale May 27 to June 
8, and August 2 to 8; 
corresponding rates 
from other points. 
Liberal return limits. 


THE NEW 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN + WORLD 


Leaves Chicago every 
evening at 8.00; lessthan 
three days en route via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


Compartment Cars; Ob- 
servation Cars; all meals 
in Dining Cars; Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Bar- 
ber and Bath); Electric 
reading lamp in every 
berth. No extra charge 
for fast time or luxurious 
service. 


Full Information from any ticket agent. 





















HAY FEVER 
and ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED 


We CURE Hay Fever and Asthma by re- 
moving the CAUSE from the constitution. 
We do not simply “relieve,” as do sprays, 
smokes and specifics sold in the shops. 
True, we relieve distressing symptoms, but 
we ERADICATE THE DISEASE 
ITSELF. 

Even a change of climate is merely a relief— 
and all reliefs wear out. They cannot cure be- 
cause they merely suppress the symptoms but 
do not touch their cause. 

During the past 20 years we have had over 
51,000 patients under our care, éach one of 
whom has received INDIVIDUAL and 
SEPARATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
TREATMENT. From this number un- 
deniable evidence can be furnished in 
every section of the country, of CURES that 
have STAYED CURED. 


Book 36 Free 


A valuable Thesis, explaining the petacipicn of treat- 
ment by which we have obtained such great success all 
over the world, and have become known as the physi- 
cians who really cure Hay Fever and Asthma to stay 
cured. Writeatonce for book 36. sm meses 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 














; THROAT TROUBLE QUICKLY CURED 


”. J my 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM SORE THROAT 


‘HYDROZONE 


WILL SURELY CURE You 


A scientific germicide, universally endorsed by 
physicians. Absolutely Harmless! To demonstrate 
its wonderful efficiency, will send for 1o¢. (which 
covers panes A Bottle Sufficient to Cure, free. 
Send for pamphlet, giving facts regarding this 
wonderful microbe destroyer. Address; 


PROF. CHARLES MARCHAND, 57 Prince St., NEW YORK 
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The Truth 


of the above axiom is exem- 
plified every day by the fact 
that a good photographer will 
not usé a poor lens. Thous- 
ands of good photographers 
use Turner-Reich Anastigmat 
lenses, which is sufficient 
evidence that they are what 
we claim them to be,— 
Anastigmats free from optical 
errors, possessing speed, Cov- 
ering power and definition, 
equally suitable for the most 
rapid instantaneous exposures 
or indoor work of all kinds. 
Working aperture F:7.5. 


A Korona Cemera 


and one of these lenses 
makes an incomparable com- 
bination. 

Send for Catalogue. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester. New York. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Ry IN "Me 
& ie g 
2) ‘e: o 


JW ARAN eET : = J.W.HYDE 
DEN . 


ails TWO GREAT 
Vins 


of aman's life are - pro- 

tection for his family- pro- 
vision tor himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/419 for 
$5,000 takeri out 20 years 
ago at age 3D: 

OF. We) | EV Aeke) th Ue) 
Thisis a geturn of all 
premiums paid with $2 
550.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
lite assurance. 


Sende pupon below for parti;.ula 
of s ch a policy /ssued at your aZ 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 20 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ > if issued to a 


years of age. 


BIT a os ce eo scccccscessescececcctesscetey 
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-®Nolute 


The Perfect Photo Shutter 
FITS ANY LENS PRECISE AS A WATCH 


No matter how fine the lens good pictures 
depend on the Shutter. Volute with its auto- 
matic timing device gives any speed up to 
1-150 second. Fast enough for race horses, 
athletes, express trains or slow enough for a 
cave picture, 


COMPACT DURABLE ACCURATE 


lastigmat fo5 


The Perfect Photo Lens 


The newest lens invention. All the desir- 
able features, Speed, Perfect Optical Correction, 
Longer Focus than other Anastigmats,. giving 
correct pictorial values. Either combination 
can be used separately for long distance or 
portrait work. Plastigmat Lens and Volute 
Shutter are the ideal outfit for any work. Sold 
on all cameras. Reproduction of five difficult 
pictures free. Also Lens Booklet and Shutter 


ELEGANT 











Booklet. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
New York Rochester, N. Y. Chicago 


















ar 


TEGOERZ 


ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


wit make pictures when 
others fail, and will take 
anything others can. Most com- 
pact, lightest and most complete. 
A wonderful instrument for 
obtaining full-timed results when 
speed is essential. Fitted with 
the famous 


Goerz Lens and 
Focal Plane Shutter 


























Catalogue free from your dealer or 


C.P.Goerz Optical Works 


Keom 59 52 E. Union Square, New York. 























Start Right 


Buy a dry plate camera, let us mail you free 
Hammer’s new 48-page book, “A Short Talk on 
Negative Making,” containing valuable formulas 
and tables; also pertinent points on developing; 
then insist on 














(E-tra fast or orthochromatic.) 


and you are a long wa 
on the road to successfu 
»yhotography. | Hammer 
Plates never disappoint. 





HAMMER DRY PLATE CO., 
3502 Ohio Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 















Do You 
Photograph ? 


For Pleasure or for Profit 








If so, you ought to subscribe for a good Photographic Mag- 
azine. You get new ideas, profit from the experiences of others 
and the gain to you is worth many times the price of a year’s sub- 
scription. 


The American Amateur 
Photographer 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
Edited by DR. JOHN NICOL and FREDERICK C. BEACH 


MONTHLY TWENTY CENTS TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 


_Is the most thorough and practical photographic magazine 
published. No aspiring amateur or professional should be without 
it. Profusely illustrated. The department of print criticism isa 
unique feature. Our copy drawer for 1902 contains many valuable 
articles by the best authorities on photographic matters. 

and we will date your subscription from 


SUBSCRIBE NOW time received and send free the back 


numbers of this year. If you date your subscription from January 
we will send the 12 numbers of 1901 free—two years for the price of 
one. If you want to see a specimen copy before subscribing we 
will mail the current issue and clubbing and premium lists for 10 
cents, stamps or coin. None free. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
‘361 Broadway, New York 
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The Art 


and Science of 
Photography 


are exemplified by the work of 
Premo Cameras—instruments in- 
corporating all the important ideas 
that have attended the develop- 
ment of picture taking. 


In all ciasses of work, from ar- 
tistic portraiture to the high tests 
of speed, Premo Cameras excel 
because of their accurate adiust- 
ments and perfect workman- 
ship. In price, they range 
from $11.00 to $250.00 accord- 


ing to size and equipment. 





In quality, 


PREMO 


CAMERAS 


Are Always the Same 





One of the most efficient cameras for 
every-day use is Pony Premo No. 4, 
pictured in the center circle. It pos- 
sesses in compact form every requi:ite 

' for the best results with either plates 
or films. The price is but $20.00. 
A camera that will last a life time, 
and always be a source of satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer to show you Pony Premo No. 4, 
or send at once for the new Premo Book. EE. 


Department AF, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 
Rochester. N. Y. 
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Ask your Doctor 


about the good of beer. 

He will confirm what we tell you— 

That barley-malt is a half-digested food, as 
good as food can be. 

That hops are an excellent tonic. 

That the little alcohol in beer—only 33% 
—js an aid to digestion. 

That he prescribes beer for the weak. 








But Purity is Essential 


But he will tell you that beer, being a sac- 
charine product, must be protected from germs, 
and must be brewed in absolute cleanliness. 

That it should be cooled in filtered air. 

That the beer itself should be filtered. 

And, as an extreme precaution, every bottle 
should be sterilized. 

He'll say, too, that age is important, for age 
brings perfect fermentation. Without it, beer 
ferments on the stomach, causing biliousness. 










When he tells you that he has 
practically prescribed Schlitz. 

Schlitz beer is brewed with 
all these precautions. It is the 
recognized standard all the world 
over, because of its purity. 











Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 
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WATER 


versus 


FIRE 


The great peril to the suburban resident is fire. His : 
only safety water. While the Rider and Ericsson Hot Air 
Pumps are not recommended for use in extinguishing fires, 
they are recommended for pumping water int~ tanks before 
the fire begins. By their use a daily s «ply of water % 
is absolutely certain and the sense of sec: ity due to the ~~ 
knowledge that a tank full of water is a ways ready. to 
extinguish fires is cheaply bought. The 


Rider ana Ericsson Hot Air Pumps 


are almost universally used by the most prominent people of 
this country and by many rulers of other countries. They 
vary in price and an expenditure of a trifle over $100.00 will 
secure a water supply large enough for the ordinary family. 
About 30,000 are in daily use in every part of the world. They 
use any fuel which may be procured. Any boy who can build 
a fire in an ordinary stove is good enough engineer and the 
absolute safety and great simplicity of the machines make 
them the best and most serviceable pump for use where skilled 
labor is not employed. They are adapted for pumping from 
either deep or shallow wells. Special pumps made for artesian 
wells. Owing to our greatly increased production and a 
decrease in the cost of materials, a discount of 10% is made 
from list prices. Correspondence will be made simpler if we 
are informed as to the conditions under which pumps are ex- 
pected to work. Engines may be seen in operation at our 
various stores. 

Catalogue “C2” in English, French, German, or Spanish 
on application to the nearest store. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 











35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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VORY SOAP is the children’s soap, their friend and play- 
mate. They have fun with it because it floats and in 
their baths they enjoy its clean, smooth lather—as mild as 

whipped cream. There is no irritation of their tender skins 

from Ivory Soap, even when applied morning, noon and 
night, or oftener if need be. Ivory Soap—99*41¢ per cent. pure. 


The drawing by Elizabeth Shippen Green, reproduced above, was awarded fourth prize of Two Hundred 
Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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“YOUR HEALTH 


IN A. CUP OF @ 


“4 


MEY 


BREAKFAST 






| Unlike 
Any Other 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not 
like other Cocoas; it is 
better. The flavor is 
better —full and deli- 
cious. It is absolutely 
a natural product; no 
“treatment” with al- 
kalies or other chemi- 
cals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. 
No adulteration with 
flour, starch, ground co- 
coa shells or coloring 
matter— nothing but 
the nutritive and di- 
gestible product of the 
choicest Cocoa beans. 
A trial will show what 
it is. 
Sample Can (1 Ib.) 
for 15 cts. in stamps. 


THD WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 
Dept. X, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 





and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-ddy from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined, 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famiiy 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, = = = Boston. 
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Business Men 


throughout the 
World 
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Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pen 


The ever-ready friend of busy people. 

The imprint of thisname and globe insures 
the genuine. 

All stationers and jewelers have it. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


Broadway and Cortlandt St., New York 
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Me 








Delightful After Bathing. A Luxury After Shaving. 
Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 
BURN, and all afflictions of the skin. For sore, blistered 
and sweaty feet it has no equal. Removes all odor of 
perspiration, Get MENNEN’S (the original), a Attle higher 
in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but there 
és a reason for tt. y 
Sold everywher*, or mailed for 25 cents. (Sample free, 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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HIS perfume so closely resembles the 
C fragrance of the living violet that it 
is impossible to tell them apart. Itis J 
admitted to be the most delicate em- @ 
bodiment of the violet odor known Bi 
at the present time. 
Smallest Size Original Bottle, con- 
taining two ounces - - $4.00 each. 
Sold at all first-class establishments, 
Write for free sample to 
ED, PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 
46 East 14th Street, New York 
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